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. and thoose your minimum level of return 


Imagine being able to take advantage of the growth potential 
of major world stock markets whilst choosing your minimum level of return. 

Well that 9 s just the case when you invest in the 
Midland Offshore Guaranteed Capital Investment Bond. 


With the new Bond you can invest in Japan, the UK and/or the 
USA with the comfort of knowing rhac you will get most or all of 
your money back should the stock market go down. The extent of the 
safety net and your potential for capital growth vary depending upon 
whether you choose to invest through our Secure Growth, Index 
Growth or Accelerated Growth options because each of these offers a 
different minimum level of return. 

SECURE GROWTH 

For chose who like to know they will receive a 
definite return for each year their money is 
invested, the Secure Growth option offers a 
minimum 107.5% capital return, plus 30% of the growth 
achieved by the stock market. 

INDEX GROWTH 

For chose who would like to benefit more fully from the 
growth prospects in the stock market, the Index 
Growth option offers a 10056 capital return plus 
between 9056 and 105% of the stock market growth 
achieved during the investment period. 


““I ACCELERATED GROWTH 

For those who wish the return on the stock 
market to be enhanced significantly and arc 
prepared to undergo some capital risk, the Accelerated Growth 

option offers a minimum 75% capital return r—-. — 

plus between 225% and 250% of the growth ’*' ■“» 1 • ” -4^ 

achieved by the stock market over the . " 

investment period. 

FOR STERLING AND US DOLLAR INVESTORS 

The Bond offers you a choice of currency. You can invest in the 
UK in sterling, the USA in US dollars and in Japan in either currency. 
And whichever market you choose, your investment is for a three year 
fixed term. 

In all, the new Midland Offshore Guaranteed Capital Investment 
Bond means you can invest in the market(s) you prefer in the way 
that best suits you. 

So whatever your needs, one of our Bond options may be right 
for you. Why not find out more by clipping the coupon, faxing us 
pn 44 1534 606330 or phoning our helpline on 44 1534 606540. 
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Refugees trapped as Krajina falls 


lantraynor In Zagreb 

S ERBIA sent columns of tanks 
and artillery rumbling to- 
wards the Croatian border 
on Monday, in its first overt re- 
sponse to the crushing rebel Serb 
defeat in Krajina, as tens of thou- 
sands of refugees, fleeing the fight- 
ing, found themselves trapped 
between the warring factions. 

Croat forces were reported to be 
conducting final mopping up opera- 
tions against remaining Serb resis- 
tance after their lightning three-day 
offensive to seize the rebel capital, 
Knin. “I can say with great satisfac- 
tion that the military operations 
have ended. Croatia has rfrestab- 
lished control over these areas," said 
die defence minister, Gojko Susak, 
the leading hawk in the government 
in Zagreb, the Croatian capital. 

Fresh fighting had erupted early 
i»n Monday within hours of a UN- 
brokered agreement that would 
have assured Serb gunmen safe i>as- 
sage into northern Bosnia if they 
surrendered their weapons. 

UN relief officials said up to 
200,000 Serbs dogged the roads 
into northern Bosnia and that a hu- 
manitarian emergency was brew- 
ing. Thousands of civilian refugees 
also appeared to be trapped In pock- 
ets where Serb gunmen were refus- 
ing to surrender. 

One refugee convoy was left 
burning after coming under shell- 
fire. Bosnian Serb hospital officials 
said five people were killed and 15 
wounded. 

Natasha Rajakovic, spokeswoman 
for President Franjo Thdjman of Cro- 
atia, admitted some refugees might 
be "caught in crossfire". Alexander 
Ivanko, a UN spokesman, said: “We 
have a human tragedy of enormous 
proportions in the making." 

Serb civilians who took shelter in 
the UN base in the captured rebel 
stronghold of Knin reported Indi- 
vidual cases of abuse by the Cro- 


atian army. One Serbian woman 
said she saw her husband murdered 
in front of her. 

But there was no evidence of 
mass violations of human rights. I 
Soldiers seemed to have systemati- | 
cally gathered all civilians in the UN ! 
compound south of the town and in 
two other collection rites. 

The warmongering talk on all 
rides and the mobilisation of forces 
in the capital of Serbia proper, 
Belgrade, raised fears of a wider 
war shifting eastward, to the area of 
Croatia on the border with Serbia 
known as Eastern Slavonia or Sec- 
tor East (see map, page 7). But 
observers said the ominous moves 
could merely be sabre-rattling. 

Croatia declared itself ready for 
combat to regain the lush west bank 
of the Danube in Eastern Slavonia. 

Mr Susak bragged that his army 
had punctured the myth of Serb mil- 
itary invincibility and strongly as- 
serted his claim to Eastern Slavonia 
— the last, and valuable, swath of 
land seized by the Serbs in 1991. 

UN analysts said that a battle for 
the eastern region would almost in- 
evitably draw in the Yugoslav army. 

■•Sector East is occupied.” Mr 
Susak said. “Croatia will not give it 
up. Our estimate is that Croatia can 
liberate it by military action if not by 
negotiation." _ 

Mr Susak’s warning coincided 
with reports that President Slobo- 
dan Milosevic of Serbia had ordered 
a partial mobilisation of the Yu- 
goslav army and had sent heavy 
weaponry and tanks to Eastern 
Slavonia. 

Despite UN criticism of the Croa- 
tian offensive, Zagreb is not worried 
about international isolation and | 
condemnation. “The diplomats 
we’re In contact with are impressed 
by the rapidity Rnd efficiency of our 
operation. We didn't expect ap- 
plause. but we’re quite satisfied," 
Ms Rajakovic said. 

The ripples from the abrupt 




Ills : 


Driven out . . . Serb refugees from Krajina malce for the Bosnian Serb 
stronghold of Banja Luka on Monday photograph: bava radcwanovic 


collapse of Krajina extended into | 
Bosnia where forces of the Sarajevo 
government, capitalising on Serb 
disarray, appeared to rout renegade 
Muslim forces in the Bihac pocket 
adjacent to Croatia. The rebels had 
been backed by Serbian allies. 

The fallout from the rout of Kra- 
jina’s Serbs continued to rock 
Bosnia's Serb leader, Radovan 


Karadzic, who is locked in a power 
struggle with his army commander, 
General Ratko Mladic. Flanked by 
top aides, he appeared on Bosnian 
Serb television to denounce Bel- 
grade leaders for falling to defend 
the Krajina Serbs. 

Focus on Croatia, pages 6-7 
Comment, page 12 


Yeltsin seeks 
immediate 
peace talks 

Leonard Doyle 

P RESIDENT Boris Yeltsin has 
Invited the Serbian and 
Croatian leaders to Moscow for 
immediate peace talks, but there 
was little expectation on Monday 
of a diplomatic breakthrough to 
end die fighting. 

The European Union’s diplo- 
matic efforts were sidelined as 
its envoy, Carl Bildt, exchanged 
insults with the Croatian leader- 
ship. Zagreb has declared him 
persona non grata for suggesting 
that President Franjo Tudjman 
could be indicted for war crimes. 

The former Swedish prime 
minister said he did not regret 
his criticisms of Croatia's fierce 
artillery bombardment of Knin. 

“I am not only a mediator. 1 
am also here to uphold certain 
values," he said. 4( We can’t really 
condemn the shelling of Sarajevo 

I or the rocket attacks against 
Zagreb and then say it’s OK to do 
the shelling of Knin." 

Questions are now being 
asked about Croatia’s military 
objectives, with Serbian resis- 
tance wiped out in Krajina. 

E Offering to mediate between 
: Mr TYidjman and Serbia's presi- 
dent, Slobodan Milosevic, Mr 
Yeltsin said Russia was sticking 
i to its policy of trying to end the 
; fighting by political methods. 

But in a sign of deepening 
r Russian concern* he said for the 
, first time that if peace efforts 
f foil, the international community 
i may have to resort to using 
- force. 

i "If we foil to succeed with 
peace and the Serbs are unre- 
- strained, then unfortunately 
power methods will be neces- 
sary,” he said. 


Court threat to France over tests 


Mark Trevelyan In Wellington 

N EW ZEALAND said on Tues- 
day it will try to haul France 
before the International Court 
I of Justice in a bid to stop nuclear 
| testing in the South Pacific. 

But France immediately put a 
block on a court challenge. A foreign 
ministry spokesman, Yves Doutri- 
aux, said It required the agreement 
I of both parties to take any dispute to 
I the court and "in the case of France, 
there is no such agreement". | 

Leaders of New Zealand's 
political parties unanimously agreed 
to try to reopen a 1973 legal 
challenge in the world court, even 
though Prime Minister Jim Bolger 
conceded the case was not strong. 
*Tbis Is an option that is open to 
New Zealand and we will take It as 
far as we can take It," he said. 

Time la running out for any legal 


challenge, as President Jacques 
Chirac of France insists a series of 
up to eight underground nuclear 
blasts will begin at Mururoa atoll in 
French Polynesia next month. 

Australia is likely to help New 
Zealand reopen ite case, foreign af- 
fairs minister Gareth Evans said qn 
Tuesday. New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia were both parties to the origi- 
nal 1973 case over French nuclear 
tests, which at that time were being 
conducted atmospherically but are 
now staged underground. 

France,- -playing down Welling- 
ton’s court bid, arid that the move 
cotild 1 be an effort to boost Mr 
Bolgefs election prospects,;"! think 
one must take into account interjial 
policy motives for the agitation of 
this or that governmeht," "the 
European affairs minister, Michel 
Bander, told French radio. • ■ ’ 

• Meanwhile, the Philippines for- ' 


eign minister, Domingo Siazon, 
warned that France’s “blatant 
demonstration of nuclear capacity" 
could encourage Asian states to 
consider developing nuclear 
weapons. 

I : As chairman of the group of 77 
developing nations, Manila was 
drafting a UN resolution condemn- 
ing nuclear testing which would 
name both France and China. 

. The Philippines and many other 
countries that participated exten- 
sively in thfe bargaining to extend 
the non-prolifetation treaty regard 
the French decision as a betrayal," 
said Mr Siazon. ' 1 . ,'i 

He added; "The South Pacific is- 
land states feel very strongly teat if 
France Is going to carry but npclew- 
tests, it should do so in l^s backyard, 
notthdra. p ' ", t 

list Week Paris' recalled its am- 
bassador to Canberra after Australia 


excluded the French state-owned 
aircraft company, Dassault, from 
bidding for a £230 million contract 
to supply jet trainers to the Aus- 
tralian air force. 

On Sunday, Mr Bolger joined 
opporition leaders and peace cam- 
paigners at Auckland to see off the 
first boats of an international protest 
flotilla sailing to Mururoa atolL 

There has been speculation that 
France could bring forward the 
tests, planned for September, In 
order to stem the protests. How- 
ever, in Papeete, the president of 
French Polynesia, Gaston Flosse, 
said no test would take place during 
the South Pacific Games planned 
from August 12-26 In Tahiti. 

Mr Bamier said President Chirac 
would not bow to pressure to re- 
verse his decision 'and cancel the 
tests. “Jacques Chirac haa not taken 
this decision on a whim. It i^.a diffi- 
cult decision but a .neqeBsqry ope," 
he said . —Reuter " , . 

Hugo Young, page 12 


Hiroshima recalls 
day of the bomb 

Sri Lanka suffers 
terrorist outrage 

US denial of 
I Qulf war syndrome 



Samuel Pepys, 29 
consummate diarist 
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p? LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Nuclear age has brought 
nothing but suffering 


S MVZMK August 6 marked the 
50rh anniversary of the first use 
in war of nuclear weapons, at Hi- 
roshima. The second was at Na- 
gasaki. August 9. 1945. The 200,000 
people who suffered and died as a 
result of these two bombings were 
the first victims of the atomic age. 
However, there were to be many 
more victims over the yeurs. and not 
the least of these wns Truth. 

Truth was perhaps an innocent 
bystander when the atomic scien- 
tists in 1945 promised a new era of 
eiecfric power “too cheap to meter ", 
ihe next victims were the thou- 
sands of armed services personnel 
who were deliberately exposed to 
radioactive fallout to test its effects 
on fighting forces. American, Russ- 
ian, British and Australian service- 
men became victims as nations 
scrambled to join the nuclear club. 
And though many suffered horrible 
aftereffects, the governments re- 
sponsible have in most cases denied 
responsibility for their plight. 

The indigenous peoples of Amer- 
ica, Australia, the Pacific and Siberia 
suffered as their lands were used for 
nuclear testing. Their environment 
was poisoned, their hu nting grounds 
contaminated, and their health in 
many cases destroyed. They will con- 
tinue to be victims, ns damaged 
genes produce both subtle and not-sn 
I subtle deformities in their offspring 
from generation to generation. , 

Iliose who have had the misfor- i 
tunc to live downwind (or down- < 
stream) of the many leaky nuclear ; 
plants around the world are also vie- 1 
tints, although the atomic energy t 

authorities vehemently deny re- ( 

spoiisibility for increased levels of t 

cancer and radiation-related rib- i 

east's in these areas. [ 

Chernobyl , however, showed th at v 


e we are all “downwinders". and that a 
e single nuclear disaster can affect 
i- populations hundreds or even thou- 
i- sands of miles distant. 

) The environment is also a victim. 

» Since J945, huge amounts of 
f radioactive waste have been 
dumped into seas, rivers and lakes. 
During the past 50 years, we have 
managed to inflict wounds on the 
environment that will take thou- 
sands of years to heal. 

Nuclear weapons have proved 
inore^ of a liability than an asset in 
assuring the security of nations — 
the demise of the Soviet Union was 
due at least in part to the huge costs 
of playing nuclear one-upmanship 
with die United States. Nuclear 
weapons have created instability in 
international affairs as rogue gov- 
ernments and even terrorist organi- 
sations attempt to obtain the power 
and status of possessing a nuclear 
device. As the Soviet Union has 
crumbled, so lias the myth that it is 
possible to prevent nuclear devices 
and materials from falling into die 
wrong hands. 

It should be clear to us after 50 
years that to continue down this path 
is to condemn our descendants to be- 
come victims too. It is rime to re-as- 
sess our commitment to nuclear 
technology, and to look to alterna- 
tives for our power and our security. 

Mikhail Gorbachev showed the 
way forward when he called in 1986 
tor a worldwide commitment to a nu- 
clear-free world by 200ft. The current 
arms reductions being implemented 
by the US and Russia, while highly 
commendable, do not go far enough, i 
Gorbachev’s proposal has now been i 
taken up by a group of uou-govern- l 
mental organisations (including the I 
international Physicians for the Pre- j 
venlion of Nuclear War and others) r 


under the banner of “Abolition 2000”. 
This initiative envisages the world 
community entering the next millen- 
nium with a time-bound framework 
for die abolition and destruction of 
all nuclear weapons. Let us call on 
our governments to endorse and 
support this proposal. If our current 
batch of political leaders will not re- 
spond positively to it, then let us find 
leaders who will. 

Graham Daniel l, 

Perth, Australia 

r HE destruction of Hiroshima 
showed the Japanese that Amer- 
ica now had the means to obliterate 
all their cities. Thus the war ended 
and a bloody invasion was not 
needed. But perhaps America 
I should consider apologising for the 
atomic bomb dropped on Nagasaki 
for which no adequate justification 
has ever been given. 

John L Cox, 

Teddington. Middlesex 

Left's despair 
over Yugoslavia 

E D VULUAMY (For whom does 
the bell toll now?. Tulv o..- 
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3 LZ the bell toll now?, July 23) is sur- 
1 pnsed that the left was united 
- around the cause of Spanish democ- 
■ racy m the thirties, but is now split 
and confused over Yugoslavia. Why? 

Spain had . a democratically 
elected, left-leaning government that 
! "J 1 ® threatened by the fascist stales 

1 7 Germany and Italy and aban- 
doned by the European democra- 
cies. Yugoslavia was a multi-ethnic 
state, albeit a flawed one. Against all 
principles of national sovereignty, 
tiie Germans recognised the break- 
away state of Croatia - the one that 
fought alongside the Nazis. The 
break-up of Yugoslavia followed with 
jumped-up, small-time, nationalist 
politicians vying for power. 

None of the new soiled govern- 
ments has been democratically 
elected, nor have their borders been 
internationally determined or 
agreed, yet the West encouraged the 
process. Is it not ironic that, to return 
to the Spanish comparison, the West 
was able to institute a tight arms em- 
bargo on a left-wing republic, but in 
Yugoslavia it appeal's impotent? 

ihe real reason the left, and al- 
most everyone else, feels despair 
and helplessness over Bosnin is be- 

Cau . s f f,7 e 1 . are no cl ear "goodies 
and baddies , only victims and per- 
petrators on all sides. Tne cynical 
and manipulative position of most 
western governments leave us with 
a sense of impotence and anger hut 

. n h 0 e U bSsM° he9iVePO " Cy,OS,4p 

John Green, 

London 

Muted outrage 
in South Pacific 


issue. As European nationals our- 
selves we would urge your readers 
to do their utmost to make their 
own displeasure known to ensure 
that France cannot blackmail gov- 
ernments into submission. 

Oliver Bennett, Betty Garscia, 

Suva, Fiji 

PRESIDENT CHIRAC has indi- 
I cated that the decision to start 
testing nuclear weapons again is a 
signal that France will be adopting a 
more robust foreign policy. All over 
uie world people are sending 
counter-signals" indicating their 
[ conviction that the time for testing 
these weapons is over. We believe 
tiiat jn order for such "counter-sig- 
nals" to be effective they must in- 
clude a boycott of French exports, 
not as a punitive reaction against or- 
dinary French people, but in order 
to persuade French public opinion, 
and in particular the influential 
farming lobby, that foreign policy 
has domestic repercussions. 

Until the French stop nuclear- 
weapons testing, don’t buy French 
wine and cheese. 

Raymond Briggs, Julie Christie, 
Charlotte Cornwell, Tern Gilliam 

Mtriam KosUh. Tony Robinson 
Maggie Stead. Colin Archer. 
International Peace Bureau. 

Frank Blackaby, 

President, British Nuclear Test Ban 
Coalition. London 
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Briefly 


C hristine aziz 1 
works being eaten 

me artist used, August © Ju 1 

that Louis pamen, head of LtSl ' 
ion at the Boymans MuseunS 
terdam. has applied for $24 2 
from [lie Ell's Raphael farid ^ 
vent further damage to his rS 
brandt drawings. ^ 

As a forger, it has often been** 
essary for me to prepare the gall ft 

used by Rembrandt and othTlS 

century masters and to precipfta 
the effects of time upon It and tfv 
paper to which it has been applied l 
he coui^e of my nefarious activiik 
1 have also learnt how to arrest 
action of the ink’s acid contents 
out in any way interfering with ib 
drawn image. Presumably it j st L, : 
knowledge that Louis Damen vahs 
at 5—4 million. If he contacts me Ik 
can have it at a tenth of the price. 
Eric Hebborn, 

Rome, Italy 

IAN PAISLEYS “heroic" speed 
/ “We will flip if HAriuDenpii «iL. 


US hooked 
on weapons 

I T WOULD be nice to be able to 
• believe Marlin WnlUo.- 1 to 


I believe Martin Walker that the US 
is being "weaned off the Pentagon” 
( Pentagon trapped in political 
cross f , re ". July lfij. but how could 
Walker have missed the fact that 
Congress has just voted to increase 
the military budget, actually giving 
the Pentagon more than it asked 
for. And this after telling us Ihal we 
must spend less and severely an- 
ting the needed social programmes. 

Military down-sizing here is illn- 
sory. Bases anti factories are closed 
and jobs are lost among people 011 
the bottom, but lucrative ctmlnicls 
tor unnecessary weapons like l!u- 
beawolf submarine are si ill doled 
out with massive profits for those at 
me to]). Hie government even reim- 
burses defence contractors for 
costs incurred while merging. 

hJwiP?. ls , like a i unkit ’ alco- 
holic foals been dependent on a 

powerful, dangerous, realily-wan>- 
mg drug for the past 50 years Atl- 
dicts as you know, usually have to 
hit bottom before they truly decide 
o try and quit. Stages of denial in- 
tervene. Now were also "'pushers’' 
we re far and away the largest 
ln M ,> e w orld — and the 

ilKS syettobegi "- 

New York. USA 


I “We will die if necessary rath; 
than surrender,” ("Orangemen c 
march bring Northern Irelr 
back to the boil", July 16). remini 
me of the many old generals nil- 
sacrificed hundreds of thousand- 
of young men in battles in nuaj, 
many wars. 

When will the young men and 
young women of Northern Ireland 
realise how tragic, how miserable, 
how hateful, how usdt-ss Itieiv 
nils' struggles have been? 

Slop! Build for tin- future! 

G P Stevens, 

Cochrane. Alberta. Canada 


July 29 the Rainbow Warrior 
X ar, , v«l in Fiji. The day before, 
three cabinet ministers lost their 
jobs because they supported an op- 
position motion in parliament con- 
demning ihe planned nuclear tests 
in French Polynesia (the first oppo- 
sition motion to have been passed 
since 1992.) 0ur govern^ is 
worried th« If they condemn the 
French too strongly, France will re- 
taliate by urging its EU partners to 
cut back on the favourable access of 
Fiji sugar to the European market. 

Please don’t underestimate the 
strength of feeling here on this 


v I 28) on the Christian'' coali- 

hZ ? left ' rae wondering 
how Reverend Pat Robertson and 
his followers can square what 

Kiri? be a centrai piank ° f 

Christ s leaching — that we should 
show our love for God by caring for 
the poor and healing the sick — 

5* S “ 8 , the Recall 
P«'tly seems bent on 
aid from the poor, 

Chogoria, Kenya 


Q UITE ASIDE from (be guili «■ 
inn oca kv uf Eiliel and Juiiu- 
Kosenborg, they wore executed illf 
gully (“CIA Lifts Veil on Row 
bergs . July 23). The crime the* 
w«-re* found guilty of coiiimilliog- 
conspiracy to commit espionage. i: 
only n c;i|)i(;il offence* in time of war 
Mie Unilod S(nl cs was 1101 ai war 
wiili the .Soviet Union, which wa 
still officially an ally, ami the “sraie, 
«»f war" which was used ns a sleazy 
excuse for the death [iennliy, «•; 
tb‘' "no still formaily existing mill 
Germany and Japan. 

Martin k Haase. 

t. ’best er. Norn Scotia, C auada 

jUUb: FLINT'S report "Holy war 
y m Sudan’s hills” (July 30) cost 
firms whal ace photographer Lai 
Riefcusiahl feared some 30 yes* 
ago. In 19G7 | visited her in tbf ! 
Nuban hills where she was ff- ] 
searching the Mesakin and ! 

rongo tribes and recording them for ' 
posterity. In her subsequent book ; j 
Hie Last Of The Nuba, she prophet- J j 
ically writes that she was “fortunate, ' 
to get to know their traditional ! 
of life ... it was a view into a • 

adise that will soon vanish”. I 

Elisabeth Cox, 1 

Teddington. Middlesex ; 

I 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS J3 

Thousands remember day of the bomb J d ^ a ^ e ay go 

Id ward Pllklnaton ~ I . 'uS&k nuclear route 


E dward Pilkington . 

S URVIVORS began streaming 
into the centre of Hiroshima 
before dawn on Sunday, de- 
termined to console the spirits of 
the dead ahead of the crush. Some 
stood praying silently on the river 
bant others lit incense marking the 
spots where loved ones had died. 

As the sun rose, a crowd gath- 
ered in front of the memorial 
mound in the city’s Peace Park 
where the ashes of tens of thou- 
sands of bodies, so badly charred 
they could not be identified, were 
buried In 1945. 

Many of the survivors were at- 
tending commemorations for the 
first time. For 49 years they had 
shied away from the public face of | 
mourning, but on Sunday they 
somehow managed to summon up 

the strength. 

Elderly women were predomi- 
nant, shielding themselves from the 
heat with parasols and wide-brimmed 
hats. Among them was Tamaio Seo, 
a tiny woman who arrived at 6.30am 
with her son, Teruaki. 

They were carrying two bou- 
quets in memory of her husband, 
who died in the blast One they 
placed at the cenotaph in the Peace 
Park, the other they were taking to 
Hiroshima Castle, half a mile away, 
where they believe he died. 

"My mother could not tell his re- 
mains apart from so many other 
corpses, so we cannot be sure ex- 
actly where he was. To me. the 
whole of Hiroshima is a tomb,” 
Teruaki said. 

The sun was well up by 8am, un- 
veiling a day similar to that 50 years 
ago. Then, too, there were wisps of 
cloud — insufficient, however, to 
turn back the Enola Gay which was 
under strict orders to drop the 
bomb only in dear visibility. 

Fifty thousand had poured into 
the park by 8.15am when a bell 
tolled at the Btart of a minute's si- 
lence. The moment was as quiet as 
the original had been deafening — 
survivors call the blast the “plki- 
don", an onomatopoeic phrase for 
the bomb's brilliant flash followed 
by its thunderous roar. 

Messages of condolence were de- 



Demonatratora protest againat nuclear weapons at Hiroshima’s peace park 
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livered by senior Japanese politi- 
cians, speaker after speaker con- 
demning the French decision to 
resume nuclear tests. 

Even on such a day, politics made 
its inevitable entrance. Prime Minis- 
ter. Tomiichi Murayama. pointedly 
failed to make any apology for 
Japan's conduct in the war, focusing 
wholly on the atomic victims. 

Hiroshima's cenotaph, which 
stood at Mr Murayama’s back, 
made a more generous gesture to- 
wards peace. Its inscription says: 
“Please sleep easily", then adds; 
“Never repeat such mistakes again”. 
The message is ambivalent — it 
could equally refer to Japan's deci- 
sion to start the war as America's to 
end it by dropping the bomb. 

After the official commemora- 
tion, areaB of the park took on an al- 
most jamboree atmosphere. There 
was music from a popular singer 
who had rowed to Hiroshima from 
Okinawa, more than 800 miles away. 

A Japanese artist floated 1,000 
umbrellas on a river in celebration 
of the "cycle of water, source of life’’. 


He requested donations at $150 per 
umbrella — donors got to keep the 
umbrella which they were told 
would act as “an energy field for 
peace”. 

Further afield countless private 
displays of remembrance were tak- 
ing place. At the memorial for the 
20,000 Koreans who died in the 
bombing — many of them forced 
labourers — a Korean man was 
telling a story. He related how he 
had been living in Japan with his 
younger brother. Work had been 
scarce so he told his brother, 
against his will, to move to Hiro- 
shima forajob. 

“Japan’s post-war era may come 
to an end when it repents for what it 

did. But my post-war will last until I 

die. Every day I think of my little 
brother. When I die we will meet In 
another world, and then I hope he 
will forgive me." 

Close by In "temple town , peo- 
ple were also thinking of another 
world. This is Hiroshima's main 
burial site and in parts almost every 
other headstone bears the date 


August 6. 1945. In an ancient local 
tradition, lanterns of brightly 
coloured paper called toros are 
placed by the tomb to cheer up the 
spirits of the dead. Relatives pour 
water over the tombstone — a 
poignant act in Hiroshima where I 
many atomic victims died crying for 
water to drink. 

Yoshie Ueno, aged 76. had 
brought a lantern for her son. She 
was living close to temple town 
when the blast destroyed her house. 

The only sign she and her hus- 
band could find of their son was the 
mattress on which he had been 
lying; it had been blown on top of a 
telegraph pole 30 metres away. He 
was nine days old. 

As dusk fell 10.000 floating 
lanterns were lit and launched on 
the river, representing dead souls 
returning to the next world. Some 
stayed proudly erect as they drifted 
out to sea, others caught fire and 
slowly sank. 

Comment, page 12 
perceptions of war, page 17 


Sixth Cali cartel leader caught in Colombia 


Chris Torchla and allies 
CeBtonguay In Bogota 

P OLICE on Sunday captured 
Miguel Rodriguez Orejuela, the. 
repute^ leader of the world’s most 
powerful drug gang, after he eluded 
a dragnet for months. 

Mr Rodriguez', aged 51, was the 
sixth alleged leader of the Call car-! 
tel to wind up In custody In the past 
twomonths. 

He is believed to hold eyidence 
indicating President Ernesto S>am- 
pei^s 1994 election campaign tobk 
drug tjjoney,' But asked if he gave, 
money to Mr Samper's campaign,. 
Mr Rodriguez shook his head and ' 
said; "I believe tiie president is an 
honest 'man.*' : ( j 

He described as lies the recent, 
testimony Mr Samper’s formerl 
campaign treasurer, Who' has totdj 
prosecutors the president kneV the; 
Cali cartel gave millions of dollars to 1 
hiscampiugn. , ' 

. However, a cartel member said; 
on Saturday that Mr Rodpguez had] 
fpared he would be Wiled by, secu- 
rity forces because! He provide^ evi-: 
[donee, linking fop' government' 


officials to trafflckers. To get police 
to ease up on. the hunt for him, Mr 
Rodriguez left evidence for them to 
find showing Mr Samper's cam- 
paign took' Cali cartel money, said 
theBOurce. 

The evidence — found during a 
police raid last month on Mr Ro-, 
drlguez's apartment in Cali — In- 
cluded a list of those who have 
received drug payoffs. It led to the 
resignation last week of the defence 
minister, Fernando Botero, and the 
arrest of Mr Samper’s campaign 
treasurer, Santiago Medina, 

US drug agents say Mr Ro- 
driguez was more involved In the; 
Cali cartel’s daily drug business 
than his brother, Gilberto. who was ; 
arrested in'June. : 

The brothers sought rtspectabil-) 
ity ih later years', buflding’.up a‘biisi-1 
ness empire of' car dealerships, 1 
pharnWdes, property arid farmland.' 
Miguel studied law and was a bank, 
president at one point , . 

Their pbtyer drid Influence be-, 
came so great tiiat they, rivaled! 
their arch-enemy' Pablo;, EscObar ' 
and his Mddellfn. cartel. j 

'The fcolternmerit hid planned to 


try Miguel Rodriguez in absentia 
this year. But that effort ran into 
trouble when two top judicial offi- 
cials were arrested and accused of 
planning to manipulate the trial in 
his favour. — Reuter 

Noll Scott adds: Before Mr Ro- 
driquez’s arrest there wps a rising 
chorus of demands for President 
Samper’s resignation following pub- 
lication of damning allegations that 
he knew the Colombian cocaine 
traffickers had contributed more' 
than $6 million to hiB election cam-; 
paign last year. ‘ _ . 

A leading' political analyst, Ed- 
uardo Pizarro, said the presiddnfB 
resignation would, 1 not help the 1 ; | 
country.. '' . 

“It would have a devastating ef- 
fect,” he said, adding tiiat It would ■ 
ehcouifege 1 ' the cdiinttYs Marxist 
guerrilla* to bolster their war| 
agpinstthe state. ' .. 

fo. a public opinion poll, 77, per, 
cent of Colombians believed .Mr; 
Samper’s campaign took mdftey : 
from' the Cali' dartel. But'ttiey were; 
almost 'equally dividra on whetherj 

Mr Samper if^ aware of foe conbri-j 

button*: '4S per dent believed he 


knew about them while 41 per cent 
thought he did not. 

American narcotics agents have 
long Buspected that Mr Samper’s 
election campaign was tainted by 
drug money For months, the case 
hinged on tapea of telephone coh-. 
vernations in which Cali traffickers 1 
discussed ntillion-dollar donations 
to Mr Samper’s campaign. 

The forced resignation last week 
of Mr Botero, who wad Mr Samper’s ! 
former campaign manager , and 
publication of detailed testimony 
from Mr Medina, his campaign trea- 
surer, have Increased foe pressure 
to the point where the presidents 
short-term political survive Is at 
stake.' ' 

Mr Medida, who has been ar- 
rested for* hid alleged role in accept- 
ing money from the' traffickers, 

Q . -■ ■ n ftn • inni 1/ ^ 
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testified that on April 29, 1994, Mr 
Botero told /him the campaign | 

needed financial support 'offered by 


the Cali Cartel; the wbrid^ main dis- t 
tribptor of cocaine. 1 ' j 
■When' he' told Mr Samper ab$lit| 
Mr Botetp’e'^tateme'nf. Mr Sampfcr, 

said "vefy nerVPUsly that he wanted, 
to be out of the loop bp this and that^ 
I shoted 'totordinate it With 'Fer- 
nando Bqtero 1 ”aca)rdingWthe'tjes- 1 

t^mbh l y^ : _’”■; ! '" "/ . ■' " 


Kevin Rafferty In Tokyo 

J APAN’S parliament came back 
from its summer holidays yester- 
day to express outraged condemna- 
tion of France's resumption of 
nuclear tests. As "the only nation to 
experience an atomic bombing 
Japan claims a special indignation. 

Yet many commentators believe 
that the next century will see Tokyo 
abandon its "three nuclear Nos” — 
never to manufacture, possess or 
store nuclear weapons — and be- 
come a nuclear power. The former 
US secretary of state Henry 
Kissinger predicted last month that 
diverging US and Japanese interests 
and short-sighted policies by Wash- 
ington could push Tokyo this way. 

The rise of China, the unification 
of Korea, the possible shift of tiie 
centre of gravity of Russian policy 
toward Siberia — all have a differ- 
ent significance for Japan than they 
have for the United States,” Dr 
Kissinger told the senate foreign re- 
lations committee. 

He put his fingers on the key ele- 
ments, especially if Tokyo feels that 
it can no longer trust the US nuclear 
umbrella under which it currently 
1 shelters. With no oil or natural gas 
; reserves, and coal stocks nearly ex- 
r hausted, Japan saw nuclear power 
as n clean supply of energy which 
:1 would lessen its dependence on 
e Middle East oil. 

n Nuclear's share of Japan's en ergy 
?. supplies now tops 25 per cent. J apan 
a- is the world's third largest producer 
ie of nuclear power, behind the U niled 
■n States and France, and ahead of the 
a UK. Japan wants to double nuclear 
le production to at least 70 million kilo- 
watts by 2010. 

ig The Socialists, who used to be op- 
in posed to the spread of nuclear 

Is plants, are now port of the govern- 

ie ment and their leader is the prime 
jd minister. A a part of the complicated 
id horsetrading over the 1995 budget, 
the Socialist parly agreed to back 
— down on its opposition to use of re- 
cycled plutonium in nuclear plants. 

Japan is the only country pursu- 
ing commercial use of fastbreeder 
reactors which use plutonium as l 
*nt fuel. Experts fear the potential for I 

mischief by rogue governments and 
we terrorists, 

•ris Nuclear weapons technology is 
by relatively sliiiple for an advanced 
ase country like jkpan. Almost alone 
•oh- am6ng the world's richest coun- 
;ers : tries 1 ,' Japan is increasing militaty 
ons spending. The defence agency Ib 
pressing for a 4 per cent rise this 
eek year, wldch has split the. coalition 
ier'8 government with the socialists ar- 
and 1 guing for a smaller rise. 1 

tony 1 • Signs grew on Monday that the. 
trea- 1 Japanese prime minister, Tomiichi 
stlre Murayama, may end 50 years of 
sntis , silence next week and formally apol-j 
s at! ogiafe for japafi’s actions in the seo 
\ ood world war, Reuter ikpotts. . ' 

i ito 1 * Iri ah indication that an unprece-, 
^6 jit- ; dented' apblogy may be cliSse. 'Mr 
leers, Murayama fold 'the further German 1 
Mr president, Richard vCn Weris&cker,! 
jaigni that hfe Wda reading tigaid a dpeech j 
id by Mr Weizsllcker gave tm Germany's 1 
a dis-. war Responsibilities lOyeSfrs ago. j 

* ' Mr Muraybiua’s comment, and] 

abbht’i the apology on Sdndfor by the- 
iftfer! mayor 'of Hiroshima, tiiggered spec-' 
anted: ulatiffotitot jaWmight finally apol- 
d'that| ogiae' ‘bn August! 15,. this 5ptiv 
1 per- anniversary of its defeat In the war; ; 
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Colombo struck 
by suicide bomber 


GUARDIAN WS' 

August 13lf 


Suzanne Ooldanberg 
and agencies 


A TAMIL Tiger suicide 
bomber disguised as a co- 
conut seller struck at the 
heart of the Sri Lankan capital, 
Colombo, on Monday, killing at least 
22 people and injuring 52 others. 

The bomber, an Indian Tamil, 
had been ordered to destroy “a mo- 
torcade with tinted windows”, police 
said later. 

'nie man was stopped in Colombo 
on Sunday with an accomplice push- 
ing the cart, laden with explosives 
and coconuts, but only the accom- 
plice was detained, police said. “Wc 
questioned them. The bomber 
could speak Sinhalese and <«id he 
was merely selling king coconuts, 
nun he was allowed to go off," 
Colombo police chief G B Kota- 
kadeniya said. 

A senior police officer said the 
bomber had- been given a mission 
by the intelligence chief of the 
Tamil Tiger rebels to wheel his cart 
until lie found “a motorcade with 
tinted windows" and then blow it 
up. Police sources said his target 
had been more specifically a motor- 
cade either carrying the president 
or her deputy defence minister. 

In a separate incident in the 
eastern Sri Lankan town of Bal- 
ttcaioa on Tuesday morning, at least 
two people were killed and 12 
wounded when a parcel bomb 
lipped through a market. The bomb 
was believed to have been planted 
by Tamil Tiger rebels in a beef stall. 

There was no immediate claim of 
responsibility for the Colombo 
rnciden L The mangled corpses of two i 
men, suspected of being die bomber j 
and a possible accomplice, were kept i 
for examination at the scene of die < 
etplosion in Independence Square. [ 
Police said they believed the explo [ 
sives were detonated before the 
bomber reached his target f 

The bombing is seen as a show of Y 
defiance to the government’s latest 1 
efforts to end the war by announc- ii 
mg an adventurous reform package, a 
The constitutional proposals " 
would transform the country from a ■ 
unitary state to a "union of regions", tl 
and would give self-government to b 
the Tamil-dominated areas in the o 
north-east. A 

President Chandrika Kumaran- a 
Lunga has met Sinhalese and Mus- 
lim politicians and representatives u 
of Tamil parliamentary parties to ai 
try to sell them the package, which h 


the government says is the best 
hope for peace. 

But the government’s most dan- 
gerous opponent is not expected to 
back the plan. "We’re working on 
the basis that the LITE [Liberation 
Tigers of Thmil Eelam] will not ac- 
cept, said Mangala Moonesinghe, 
the Sri Lankan high commissioner 
m New Delhi, and until recently the 
head of a parliamentary select com- 
mittee on constitutional change. 

Instead, he said the government 
hopes the plan will further isolate 
the Tigers, who are already under 
pressure from a Sri Lankan army 
offensive that has cost hundreds of 
fighters and 30 square miles of 
| territory, 

"When you have any kind of a 
political initiative calculated to 
isolate the Tigers tike this, then this 
blast would be seen by some people 
as a reminder that the government 
can’t do that without mqjor disrup- 
tion in the south, and that the 
bombers are people to take note of," 
Neelan Tiruchelvam. a Tamil consti- 
tutional expert, said. 

Human rights activists in 
L olombo have criticised the govern- 
ment for heavy civilian casualties 
during its offensive, including the 
bombing of a church in which 
women and children had sought 
refuge. 
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Kenya may reverse reforms 


Chrla McGreal in Nairobi 
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nave been killed and more than 600 
injured in the past month, A govern- 
ment embargo has caused shortages 
of food and medicine in the Jaffna 
peninsula, adding to the suffering. 

The renewed fighting comes as 
Human rights workers have noted 
disturbing signs that death squads 
are again operating in Coiombo. 
More than 20 Tamil civilians have 
disappeared since April, and several 
bodies have been washed up on 
beaches near the capital. 

President Kumaratunga said on 
Monday she could not improve on 
her devolution plan, and that the 
Tigers could only lose by opposing 


. * W.U- 

nonnc reform because of the 
“contemptuous" and “hostile” be- 
haviour of the British Overseas De- 
velopment Minister. Lynda Chalker 
on her recent visit to Nairobi. 

A statement from the president's 
offices accused Baroness Chalker 
of a breach of diplomatic etiquette 
for holding a press conference to 
announce Britain’s withholding of 
direct aid before she met President 
Daniel arap Moi. 

"Tlie Kenya government views 
this behaviour as impolite and con- 
temptuous and likely to hurt the re- 
lations between the two countries. 


cu Q jV, ’ lauons oetween the two count rips 

ail TvSr2 d iSS f Jk? n i°- I !5 reSent Baroness Chalker* hostile attitude 
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have grown yet more remote. 


Cuts bite into Europe’s food mountains 

John Palmer In Brussels “ I “For some of these prod- I cereal , 


Rebuffing the British high com- 
mission’s attempts to backtrack cm 
her statement, the Kenyan govern- 
ment warned that if its reforms were 
criticised it would reassess the lim- 
ited political changes and economic 
liberalisation it has adopted under 
pressure from international donors. 

Kenya also issued a veiled warn- 
ing, . saying British business had 
profited from Kenya, pointing out 
that Barclays Bank made £4 million 
last year. Some Kenyan opposition 
politicians have welcomed the sus- 
pension of direct aid, terming It of 
dubious benefit to the mqjorily of 
Kenyans. 

While funds aimed at specific pro- 
jects are unaffected and mostly wel- 
comed - even if there are questions 
about the effect of Britain's police 
™mg programme on Kenya’s noto- 
nously bruta ] force — much of the 
til million of frozen aid was destined 
for Uie Moi administration's coffers 
? f feet, it helped subsidise' n 
web of political patronage and graft 
by enabling the government to re- 
lease hinds for projects such as the 
construction ofa£62 million airport 
in President Moi's home town, El-' 
doret — neither' a tourist destina- 
tion nor an econom Ic centre. I 


~T HE European Union’s food 

I mountains are crumbling os 

stocks fall to their lowest level 
for years. Some of the mountains 
have disappeared altogether. . 

Although the Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP) remains 
a favourite target for Eurosceptic 
Jibes, reform has bitten deep. The 
European Commission says re- 
serves of cereals, which stood at 
33 million tonnes livo years ago, 
have fallen to about 6 million. 
Butter stocks have fallen from 
around 1 million tonnes in die 
late 1980s to 25,000 tonnes, and 
beef stocks from 1.1 million 
tonnes to 40,000. 


[ “For some of these prod- 
ucts ... we could dispose of the 
little (hat remains In reserve al- 
most overnight if we wanted to,” 
a Commission official said. The 
figures reflect the Commission’s 
cutback in production Incentives 
in the past five years, part of its 
CAP reforms. 


"You could aay that the reduc- SISJZKS? 
m in cereals stocks has none ■ mnlnhi Pill ^*5? 
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non in cereals stocks has gone 

farther and faster than we 
planned, and European prices 
for cereals are now more or less 
[he same as world prices,” the 
official pointed out. EU farm 
spending in the pnBt year was 
more than £2 billion below Ite 
planned ceiling, he sold. 

Partly to alow the reduction in 


cereal production, the agricul- 
ture commissioner, Franz 
Fischler, has said that farmers 
would not be obliged to set aside 
as much agricultural land as in 
die past year. 

Officials admit CAP reform 
has much farther to go. "You 
can say we have dealt with the 

KPV glimlii . 1 _ 
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mainly in northern Europe, but 
we now have to deal with some ' 
very sensitive issues in southern. 
Europe, such as the regimes for 
wine, fruitand vegetables,” the 
official said. 

In spite of progress in bringing 
the agricultural budget under 
better control — it now accounts 
for less than half EU spending— 


the outlook next year is uncer- 

tato. Although production will be 
sharply curbed, the fall cost of 
compensating farmers for the 
devaluation of some currencies 
— including the lira and the 
peseta — has yet to be felt. 

The fall benefits of CAP re- 
form will onfy b e felt towards the 
end of the decade. Brit tire 
Commission knows there Is no 
plain sailing ahead. The EU is 
committed to opening its doors 
to perhaps 15 more countries in ' 
the next 10 years. The accession 
of eastern European countries 1 
will accelerate the CAP’s trans- 
formation. 

But there will be no going 
back to the free-for-gfi dayswhen 
. national farming minister ' 

footed the EUbSdSt toward 

their agricultural constituent 


West Bank' 
protesters 
l: defy ban 

i- 

£ Derek Brown In Jerusalem 

M ILITANT Jewish settlers c 
the West Bank on Mondays 
1 cupierl two hilltops north r 
1 Jerusalem In a renewal of prole?- 
i against the impending extension if 
i Palestinian self-rule. 

The action , in defiance of a govern 
r ment ban, took place at the setik 
' inents of Nebi Samwi, north of th 
city, and Belt El, near the Palestine 
town of Ramnllali, Riglitwing Israel 
from Jerusalem swelled the protest, 
in an attempt by flic militants to sbs*: 
they have supjxirt within IsraeL 
The demons! rations followed i| 
throe-day 'Truce” in which the sa- 
ilers tried and failed to dent thej* 
crninent's delenninalion to seafti 
new self-rule deni with the Pal^tiK 
Liberation Organisation. 

Israeli ministers dismissed the* 
Icmpl to rally public opinion, which 
has so for been npnthetie to the ss-i 
tier cause. The prime ministftl , 
Yitzhak Rabin, said: “We live in *1 
real democratic country . . . and the j j 
government will carry out its ] 
icy.” he said. ' " . i 

On Monday night, the 
minister, Shimdn Peres, met ik| | 
PLO chaiiman, Yasser Arafat, inti* j 
Egyptian Red Sea resdrt oTTtfMj j 
an attempt to kickstart tiie autonW? > 
talks. On both sides, officials art'c® | 
tiously optimistic ab^ut a comp** ! 
hensive deal by mid-September. . j 

The negotiations on handing^ •! 
to the Palestians, frequently | 
rupted by suicide bombing* 
other attacks by Islamist extrend^ 
bogged doym on technical ^ 
tails, including which' civil pow^ 
should be transferred; how jptP 
control the PLO should hflfe 
precious water supplies; and t 
terms of Palestinian elections. ,,, ' 
However, on both sides there g. 
clear but contradictory vieW I PJ?‘ ■ 
orities. Thq Israelis want to. Sr 
maximum attention to secuntyi.r 
PLO wants land. ! .'.’Jj 
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Th gWeek 

■ VAN HVEUD1, director of a 
I Russian bank and head of a 
politically influential entrepre- 
neurs’ group, died from poison- 
ing in an apparent contract foxing, 
foe most prominent Russian busi- 
nessman to be killed this year. 

| N the largest sexual harassment 
I settlement yet negotiated, 
a New York cosmetics company, 

Del Laboratories, whose chief 
executive, Dan K Wassong, aged 
65, allegedly screamed obsceni- 
ties and occasionally fondled at 
least 15 female assistants, 
agreed to pay $ 1 ,185,000. 

P AKISTANI government 
leaders were conspicuously 
absent at the burial of-Agha 
Hassan Abedl, the founder of 
foe foiled Bank of Credit and 
Commerce International, who 
died in Karachi, aged 73. 

. Obituary, page 21 

T HE Cyprus trial of three 
members of the Royal Green 
Jackets on charges of foiling a 
Danish tour guide was adjourned 
so that 50 pages of notes belong- 
ing to an Israeli police expert on 
DNA could be translated from 
Hebrew into English. 

C APTAIN SCOTT O’GRADY. 

the fighter pilot who was 
hailed as an all-American hero 
after surviving for six days be- 
hind Serb lines, has dismayed 
his military superiors by saying 
he planB to retire from the air 
force this year. 

M EXICO’S ruling Institu- 
tional Revolutionary Parly 
suffered an historic defeat in 
Baja California Norte when the 
state voted for the conservative 
National Action Party to stay in 
office for a second six year-term. 
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Fury as US denies Gulf war syndrome exists 


Jonathan Freedland 
In Washington 

S ICK and dying veterans of 
Operation Desert Storm last 
week accused the US govern- 
ment of a cover-up after a Pentagon 
inquiry said there was no such 
thing as Gulf war syndrome. 

Campaigners condemned the re- 
port, the first outright rejection of 
long-held claims that soldiers who 
fought against Iraq in 1990-91 
picked up a mysterious disease 
which has killed 3.000 US service 
personnel and disabled 120.000. 
More than 1,700 British Gulf veter- 
ans have been afflicted, according 
to activists. 




Stephen Joseph, US assistant sec- 
retary for defence for health affairs, 
stud the Pentagon's $10 million 
study, based on examinations of 
more than 10,000 veterans and their 
families, “continues to show no clin- 
ical evidence for new or unique ill- 
nesses or syndromes among 
Persian Gulf veterans". 

Protesters, gathering in Washing- 
ton last week for an unofficial in- 
quiry of their own, dismissed the 
findings. “The proof Is in the veter- 
ans," said Frank Spagnolettl, a 
lawyer. "The Pentagon can say what 
they want, but people are sick, peo- 
ple are dying.” 

Mr Spagnoletti is fighting a class 
action suit on behalf of veterans 


against two companies which alleg- 
edly shipped biological and chemi- 
cal weapons to Iraq before the war. 

"We believe there’s a cover-up," 
said Vic Silvester, a British-born 
Texan whose 25-year-old son James 
has been sick since his return from 
service in the Gulf four years ago. 

The Pentagon report concludes 
that, while each of the veterans' ail- 
ments Is real enough, there is no 
syndrome connecting them all. It 
blames stress-related anxiety, de- 
pression, post-traumatic stress dis- 
order, arthritis and backache. 

The Pentagon's stance appears to 
contradict the White House. Last 
March, President Bill Clinton 
promised to “leave no stone un- 


turned” in the search for an answer. 
The defence department itself con- 
ceded in March that one in six Gulf 
veterans had ailments that could not 
be diagnosed. 

Campaigners say they do not 
know die exact cause of Gulf war 
syndrome, but they want thp gov- 
ernment to find out Some believe, 
contrary to military reports at the 
time, that Scud missiles fired by 
Iraq contained a cocktail of chemi- 
cal and biological weapons, which 
infected the allied troops. 

Others blame the inoculations 
and preventive medication adminis- 
i tered by the allies’ own doctors, al- 

. leging. that they -were untested and 
had dangerous side-effects. 
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T rinidad lifted a state of 

emergency and freed the 
House speaker, Occah Sepaul, 
after three days of house arrest 
prompted by what the prime min- 
ister, Patrick Manning, described 
as “a diabolical conspiracy to 
overthrow the government". Ms 
Seapaul is charged with tarnish- 
ing her office by giving inconsis- 
tent testimony under oath. 

A US diplomat is due to meet 
Harry Wu, the naturalised 
US citizen arrested in China and 
accused of stealing state secrets, 
according to the State Depart-, 
ment. . 


C OLOMBIAN Mandat guer- 
rillas launched an offensive , 
In the central and eastern re- . 
fifonB of the country on Monday, 
killing more than 40 people, in a 
cynical commemoration of 
President Ernesto Samper’s first 
year in office. 


R USSIA’S counter-intelligence 
service detained a. US citizen 
near a secret Siberian nuclear ;i 
plant The njan, from, the army’s 
West Point academy, 1 Was freed 
after a few hours, Itar-Tass news . 
agency said. « , - 
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6 FOCUS ON CROATIA 

In a hurry to claim 
his place in history 


The conquest of Knin 
seals FranjoTudjman's 
dream to be the father of 
Croatian independence, 
writes Ian TVaynor 

U NTIL first light last Friday. 
FranJo Ttidjman had fought 
two wars in four years. And 
lost two. The first to the Serbs in 
1991. The second to the Muslims of 
Bosnia in 1993. But within 36 hours 
the Croatian sahovnica — the red- 
and-silver checkerboard national 
emblem feared and hated by the 
Serbs — was planted atop the an- 
cient castle that overlooks Knin, the 
very heart of the Serb insurgency, 
crowning the long career of a presi- 
dent who has passed from commu- 
nist fanatic to nationalist zealot. 

It was the greatest military vic- 
tory in Croatian history. Tudjman 
crowed to the nationalist ravers who 
spilled on to the streets of Zagreb 
last Saturday night One thing is for 
sure. Tucljnian will be donning the 
brilliant white-and-gold uniform re- 
cently run up for him by a Croatian 
fashion designer to parade before 
his army and people as Generalis- 
simo. like a throwback to some 
southern European triumphalist of 
the 1930s. Not so much Hitler or 
Stalin as Mussolini or Franco. 

n Duce has been waiting a long 
time for the apotheosis marked by 
the fall of Knin, doing two terms in 
communist jails for his unremitting 
nationalism, and spending the past 
I four years licking his wounds and 
building his army after the military 
disasters of 1991. 

On tiie surface, it seems a pitiful 
prize. A dusty, dowdy little railway 
town in the stark Dalmatian hinter- 
land, Knin is a kind of Balkan 
Crewe. But for a president who 
talks millennia, not months or 
years, and is obsessed with poster- 
ity's verdict, the conquest of Knin. 
where medieval Croatian kings 
once sat and from where the Serb 
rebels crippled and partitioned his 
country, is an orgasmic victory. 

For the Serbs of Krajina, the old 
frontier area that historically marked 
the divide between Christian Europe 
and the sway of the Sublime Porte, 
the fall of Knin, the Krqjina capital, 
may prefigure the end of their 400- 
year-old presence in these parts. For 
no matter what pledges of safety and 
human rights the Zagreb regime 
proffers its Serb minority now, there 
are few who will trust their future, 
and that of their children, to life in 
Tudjman’s Croatia. 

Small wonder, given his regime’s 
record since he swept to power in 
April 1990 in the first post-commu- 
nist free elections. Immediately, he 
embarked on a purge of the key in- 
struments of power — the police, 
the media, the big economic enters 
prises. .He claimed he was only get- 
ting rid of old-style communist 
apparatchiks. But the struggle of 
democracy versus communism hod 
already been supplanted by the na- 
tional contest of Croat versus Serb. 
Democracy was the loser in a coun- 
try that Tucljnian regularly Insists is 
the most democratic state in the 
post-communist world. . 

In those days, the year before the ' 
Yugoslav ware started, raw, young l 
Croatian police recruits would be or- i 
dered into mainly Serb villages and < 
towns to seize control of communi- I 


ties that had traditionally policed 
themselves. And Thdjman would 
spend Sunday mornings playing ten- 
nis with his cronies on the edge of 
Zagreb, muring about carving up 
Bosnia between h tmself and Serbia. 
Bosnia’s Muslims are just apostate 
and cowardly Croats, he believes. 

One such frosty Sunday morning 
at the indoor tennis court, sur- 
rounded by German BMWs and 
French martial-arts experts in black 
jumpsuits, he sniggered that Croa- 
tia would soon have its own national 
team in the Davis Cup. 

But first there was the problem of 
Knin and Croatia's restive 600,000 
Serbs. With Belgrade already ea- 
gerly stirring the poison pot of ethnic 
liatred among the 12 per cent minor- 
ity Serbs. Turman's blundering and 
insensitive treatment of an explosive 
problem pre-programmed the war. 

Like the late Yugoslav dictator, 
Tito. Tudjman was born in 1922 in 
the rolling, hilly country north of 
Zagreb. He was just about to turn 20 
when the Nazis and the Italians oc- 
cupied Yugoslavia in 1941 and spon- 
sored the establishment of the 
U stash e state comprising Croatia 
and Bosnia. 

He joined the iledgling partisan 
resistance, headed by Tito, that 
fought the Germans and the Us- 
lashe, and rose rapidly through the 
ranks, largely on account of his 
commitment to communism. Before 
he was 40, Tudjman was a general, 
the youngest such officer in the Yu- 
goslav army, where he was promi- 
nent in attending to communist 
indoctrination as one of the army's 
main commissars. 

In 1961, he left the military to de- 
vote himself to historical study, a 
move that resulted in his conversion 
from communism to nationalism. 
Studying details of the second world 
war that Tito had ruthlessly sup- 
pressed, Tudjman became con- 
vinced that the sins of the Ustashe 
had been greatly exaggerated, that 
Croatia was the victim of a commu- 
nist and Serbian plot aimed at for 
ever repressing its cultural and po- 
litical identity and freedoms. 

His conversion matched the tem- 
per of the times in Zagreb Which, in 
the late 1960s. was in the grip of a na- 
tional, and liberalising revival. Tito 
cracked down hard in 1971 on what 
was known as the Croatian Spring. 

As one of the movement's foremost 



the communist parly and branded a 
fascist for querying the official line 
on die partisan-Ustaslie conflict. 

Tiie 1971 crackdown ushered in 
two decades of Croatian quiescence, 
known as the silent years, which 
were rudely shattered by the noisy 
eruptions of 1990-91. Tudjmaii’s 
growing nationalism, and his switch 
to the right, earned him another jail 
term in the 1980s. But he emerged 
from prison into the era of Slobodan 
Milosevic in Belgrade, who was 
busy exploiting Serbian nationalism 
to maximise his power and trigger 
the collapse of Yugoslavia. 

Sandwiched by the uncompro- 
mising Milosevic to the east, and 
the small liberalising Slovenia to the 
west, eager to secede from Yu- 
goslavia, the Croats had to come off 
the fence. That happened finally at 
the last Communist Party congress 
in Belgrade in January 1990. a semi- 
nal event in the collapse of Yu- 
goslavia.. The Slovenes walked out 
Milosevic tried to seize control of 
the entire party and failed. The 
Croats hesitantly sided with the 


^\!7 eSted Slovenes and walkedout, too 
and jailed. He was later kicked out of Three months later the r, 
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communists collapsed at their first 
free election after introducing a 
first-past-the-post system that back- 
fired by entrenching Tudjman in 
power. His rightwing HDZ, or Croa- 
tian Democratic Union, was set up 
in 1989, its coffers generously filled 
by the anti-communist dinspora in 
North America, Germany and Aus- 
tralia. Tudjman romped home with 
41 percent of the vote. 

The campaign message was one 
of uncompromising nationalism, 
with no gestures of goodwill to the 
Serb minority. Tudjman was grate- 
ful. he told supporters, that he was 
married to neither a Serb nor a Jew. 
With Milosevic entrenched in Bel- 
grade spoiling for war, Tudjman tri- 
umphant in Zagreb conspiring by 
his every blunder to help Milosevic, 
Bosnia's leader, Aljja Izelbegovic 
wryly remarked that the choice be- 
tween the two was like choosing be- 
tween leukaemia and a brain 
tumour. Tudjman mid Izelbegovic 
now pretend to be buddies, allied 
against the Serbs, but it is an alliance 
of expediency, pressed on them by 
the Americans. Tudjman has a vis- 
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and fondly imagines himself a m 
for Belgrade's Milosevic, who? 
consistently outwitted him. 

The main difference between tf 
two is that Milosevic's jump fo’ 
communism to nationalism 
supremely cynical, excliak 
aimed at maintaining and extenfc 
his power, while Tudjman. slnS 
authoritarian and power-fixated, hi 
true believer, an emotional natW 
ist. Tiie other key difference Is iL- 
£ ? 3. Tudjman l s 20 years oife 
than Milosevic and in a hurry to i? 
alise his principal aim. to go downfe 
history as the dnddy of independw 
Croatian statehood. 

Until Saturday night’s revelry h 
Zagreb, the biggest moment in fa 
campaign came in January 1 ® 
when Germany succeeded in bit' 
ing the European Union into reew. 
nising an independent Cro& 
“Danke Deutschland" was the it 
that raced up the Croatian charted' 
Tudjman basked in self-proclaifa 
glory, despite just having lost aij 
that cost a quarter of Ills country#; 
crippled the bits that remained. Sd 
four years is not a long time ton 
for revenge in Tudjman’s milled 
scheme of things. Provided fo 
Milosevic and his Serbian army kq 
their distance, the Croatian leak 
should be able to build on the or 
rent rout of the rebels. 
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Zagreb victory with a sting in its tail 


M eanwhile, given the » 

tional and the military im- 
peratives, democracy' late 
a back seat in n Croatia in which 
Tudj man’s HDZ has replaced tb? 
communists as a «me-pnrly regime 
1 hurt* is a younger generation «! 
technocrats, academics and polite 
flails waiting in the wings who siB 
steward Croat in lu democracy out* 
Tudjman has gone. For the iro 3 
part, (hey serve the regime, mitfe* 
ing its harsher excesses ami shak- 
ing their heads in frustration at tb? 
caprices of their leader. 
Historically, and also at present. 
Croatia is split between the commu- 
nist and fascist tendencies, the pari- 
san-U sfaslic rivalry that continues 
to colour Croatian politics. The ml 
ing parly is similarly divided into 
hawks and doves that reflects Ifc 
old duality. 

Tudjman is constantly playing one! 
faction off against another, trying b] 
bridge in his own split personati?, 
the historical rift and heal tin I 
wounds. In one such move, rimed*! 

uprising the emigre nalioisfct 
lobby, lie personally renamed lk 
Victims of Fascism Square In central 
Zagreb the Square of Croatian & 
nnts. After the conquest of Knh 
Tudjman sees himself ns the greateS 
Croatian giant of them all. '• 


Three months later, the Croatian -I ceral c anteintfi for BS’s^uriims Martin Walker is on holiday 


The leading lights of Zagreb’s ruling elite 
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G OJKO SUSAK, Croatian de- 
fence minister: No one bet- 
ter represents the power of the 
worldwide Croatian diaspora in 
the fight for an independent 
Croatia than Mr Susak, ardent 


nationalist,, fierce anti-commu- 
mst, and former Canadian pizza 
merchant 

A native of the Croatian 
nationalist heartland, western 
Herzegovina, beyond Croatia’s 
borders, Mr Susak Is a closet 
champion of the Greater Croatia 
aream feturning to Zagreb in the 
fete eighties with his plaa-parlour 
fortune from Canada, he plugged 
into the nationalist revival, 

IBs money and contacts were 
deployed to bankroll the 1990 
election victory of President 
Tudjman s Croatian Democratic 
Union parly. HewaB rewarded 
with the defence portfolio and 
turned his fundraising sldlls to 
building an army. The fruits are 
now In evidence. 


served tiie Nazis fanatically In ’ 

the second world war, Mr Graitk ; 

is the acceptable face of Croatia ; 
nationalism. 

Like Mr Susak, a deputy 
man of the all-powerful party ^ ■ 
Granic enjoys a reputation for . . j 
ahrewd decency. ' ■ : i 

He has been a bey Influence ] 
in mitigating tiie excesses of *'* 
Croatian nationalism and • 1 T 

forging an alliance with Bosnia 

Muslim leadership, and has 
t been the main channel to th® ; 

HAATEGRANtp rw , Americana and the Germans/ 

ritftwtag The Suaak-Grarilo ' 

fleets Mr Thdjman’fi constant r 

y-sssssss cassse-arll: 


TCie Croatian assault on Ab, 
the Krajina may have anc 
checked the Serbs but tur 
the future depends on e th 
ethnic co-operation, writes gj 

Martin Woollacott kin 

isn 

C ROATIAN victories in the thi 

Krajina bring possibilities, ou 

good and bad, that are ter 

intertwined in the usual hellish 
Yugoslav way. One is for the pro- ch 
gressive defeat of the rebel Serbs of thi 
Bosnia. Another is for further con- cu 
firmation of the cruel absurdities of thi 
ethnic chauvinism. Yet another, not thi 
so new, is for the survival of the su 
main author of the war through the ati 
expedient of sacrificing those he led "Z 
into it. ’ n 

A victory against tiie Serbs which pt 
is also a victory for ethnic cleanring. & 

through the flight of Krajina Serbs ki 
to Bosnia, is not a victory to be rel- bi 
ished. The check to the Serbs which c« 
was needed has been administered, la 
For both military and psychological ai 
reasons, tire path for the remaining z< 
illicit Serb state will be downhill. 

But from this point on there will be rr 
many choices, in Zagreb, in Sara- n 
jevo, even in Pale, which will either d 
confirm the separation of the peo- T 
pies of Yugoslavia or begin the tl 
painful process of restoring some i 
, dements of co-operation and even 
cohabitation. Similarly there will be 
decisions which either legitimise 
Slobodan Milosevic and make him 
into tiie pillar of the final peace that 
he wants to be or which, perhaps 
after a period of initial assurance, 
undermine him. 

The advances in tiie Krajina have 
turned the conflict in former Yu- 
goslavia into a two-front war. Since 1 
1 the lines were frozen in Croatia in 1 
1992, the rebel Serbs have been able 
to concentrate their fire on the 
Bosnians, squeezing them from 
both sides, at earlier times with ac- 
tive Croatian help. Now they them- 
selves are in the vice. Never again 
will the Bosnian Serbs be able to for- 
get about the Croats while pouncing 
on the Muslims, or vice versa. 

It is also true that the Serbs now 
have a more compact territory and 
that the addition to Ratko Mladic’s 
general reserve of the regular ele- 
ments of the Krajina forces makes 
up a big strike force. So the Serbs 
are both weaker and stronger, but 
nevertheless much more on tiie tie 
tensive than before. 

The entry of the regular forces of 
Serbia into tiie; equation would 
abruptly change this. But Slobodan 
Milosevic is not in .the same situa- 
tion as his old adversary, Franjo 
Tudjman. For Tudjman. going to 
war is the key to political domi- 
nance, giving him an unassailable 
lead over domestic opponents, en- 
suring victory in the next election.' 
For Milosevic, not going to war is | 
the key. His status in Serbia rests on 
nis claim that he can keep the coun- 
try out of trouble and out of a real- 
war. That does not mean that he will- 
not continue to push supplies and 
men over the borders, and that he' 
may eyen iqprease theip. But there| 
are very clear limits bp this qpyert; 
support. .i , . 

Croatia and Bosnia are allies, an! 
agreement on foil military co-opera- 
tion having been signed only a few 
weeks ago. There is.no repson, why 
the Croatian forces should no! at; 

least BO On- tfl frw» rnmnlplplv thp. 


Abdic. They could go further. The 
extent of Croatian-Bosnian military 
and political co-operation in the fu- 
ture is one of the important deci- 
sions that touch on the central 
ethnic question: are we merely 
going to have a victory over the 
Serbs, or are we going to have some 
kind of victory over ethnic chauvin- 
ism as well? It would be silly to say 
that the first is not worthwhile with- 
out the second, but how much bet- 
ter to have both. 

Just as important as the objective 
change in the military situation is 
the psychological change. It is diffi- 
cult to over-emphasise how much 
the rebel Serbs have depended in 
their self-dramatisation on their 
success in war. High above the Adri- 
atic, where the signs offering 
"Zimmer, Chambres, Rooms" swing 
in the breeze outside the shuttered 
pensions, the lands of the rebel 
Serbs begin, stretching hundreds of 
kilometres to the borders with Ser- 
bia proper. It is, in the main, poor 
country, made the poorer by its iso- 
lation from the prosperous coast 
and from most of the main industrial 
zones of central Bosnia. 

Of the pre-war population of 1.6 
million in the two rebel republics, 
nearly half has left. Tiie only in- 
dustry worth the name is military. 
The principal male occupation is 
that of soldier. The towns are dis- 
mal. their factories at a standstill. 
Agriculture, deprived of fuel and fer- 
tiliser, has reverted to the era of the 
horse and the ox. This is the crip- 
pled realm into which the tanks of 
tiie Croatian army buret last week- 
end. puncturing the myth that, 
somehow. Serbian military prowess 
could make up for all these other 
deficiencies. 

It is symptomatic dial within a few 
hours of tiie Croatian attack, the 
leadership of the Bosnian Serb re- 
public was embroiled in a crisis that 
would be comic if it did not involve 
some of tiie most brutal men in the 
Balkans. Radovan Karadzic and 
Mladic were at each others' throats 
i at a moment of maximum danger for 
- their people and for what they say is 
f their cause. Nothing could better il- 
lustrate the truth that without mill- 
/ lary success the Serbs of Bosnia and 

I Croatia have nothing — nothing, 
s that is, except fear and guilt. 
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United Nations forces came in and 
the area was largely quiet. 

The Krajina was like a shut on an 
unfinished bridge. Once it was clear 
that the coast could not be reached, 
it was useless. The cynicism of Milo- 
sevic kept it in being while it ap- 
peared disadvantageous to dispose 
of it, and now it has disappeared be- 
cause the Serbian president has a 
longer game in mind. Milosevic 
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dropped the Krajina, and all 150,000 
of its people. The same thing may 
happen soon to Karadzic or even to 
Mladic, and the ordinary Serbs of 
the Bosnian republic. 

Today, as in the past, the singular 
flaw of western diplomacy remains 
its dependence on Milosevic. The 
trouble with the Croatian victory is 
that it may reinforce this depen- 
dence. Before that issue is tackled, 


however, the outside powers face 
another test The UN could not 
bring about a wholesale return of 
the refugees to the Krajina. But it 
could try to halt the flight of those 
who remain, and it could organise 
the return of some who have al- 
ready gone. Here the agencies will 
be caught between the Croats, 
some of whose extremists want no 
Serbs at all, and the Bosnian Serbs, 
half welcoming die reinforcements 
of men of military age that the Kra- 
jina fugitives represent 
The record is not good. The UN 
was deployed in early 1992 to demil- 
itarise Serb-held areas and to help 
200,000 Croats return. There was 
no demilitarisation — and no re- 
turns. This time it could be differ- 
ent, and it is worth saying that even 
if the numbers who slay or return 
are small, the effect can be large. 
Word gels back, perceptions 
change. In Western Slavonia, takeu 
by the Croats earlier this year, the 
few Serbs who remain speak of cor- 
rect behaviour in Uie daytime, of 
threats and harassment at night. 
Croatia may be triumphant but it is 
j very open to pressure, ill every area 
from continued arms supplies to its 
aspirations to join the EU. Surely 
tiie exodus of Serbs does not have 
to be accepted as a wholly irre- 
versible fait accompli. 

Jim Hoagland, page 17 
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W E CAN see in these quar- I 
rels the hand of Milosevic, 
who appears to be using 
Mladic to try- to unseat Karadzic; 
blaming the latter for the Krajina 
disasters, even though Mladic is un-, 

, (joubtedly more responsible for the 
failure ithere, . 

. , Milosevic's , continual manipula- 
tion of the men. he brought to power, 
in the. Serb. rebel lands is only the 
latest indication of the utter cyni- 
cism with which he has behaved', 
throughout. 

The Krqjinp Republic, of which, 
.we already speak in tiie past tense, 
was in reality simply, an extrusion of 
Serbian, power into Croatian tern-, 
tory.. The original ‘Greater Serbia" 
design had been to take the coast as: 
well, but the Serbs fell short, of that 
.aim.- Mi at .was left was a social and 
military cul-de-sac. . The Krajina' 
Serbs ip. a sense had tiie, function of: 
guardlng ; .the 1; rear of the Bosnian: 
Serb, army, which busied itself with 1 
.fighting the, Muslims, farther .east-' 
But even this fonction was essen-, | 
Hally discharged not by the Krajina j 
armed forces but by the simple fact, 
that this | was not an active front., 
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Chancellor haunted by 
plea for ‘feel-good factor’ 

TrW E ™ Kenneth who fear that large numbers of 
_rnmin?2\Si ^ at the . Gov ' S^ng black men will be targeted. 

? r J”J ent 1S . “emitted to containing Launching Operation Eagle Eye 

2J5S rS'Z!!^ ter £ l T of 2 5 Sir paul “« *at 70 per cent of S 
per cent. To demonstrate that com- victims of street robberies in the 

*"l**JS t ^ t0 ldendfied yo° ng black m en 

SJifV? f 8 °/ hls m onihly as their assailants, and that 6()per 
monetary-poJior meetings with the cent of those arrested for street rob- 
£K Bank England, beries were black. He was backed i 
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- Wi i^uguuiu, 

Eddie George. The result lias come 
to be a Ken versus Eddie battle over 
interest rates, which risks under- 
mining the credibility of British 
monetary policy. 

Mr George asked, in May, for a 
half-point rise in interest rates to con- 
tain inflationary pressure. The Chan- 
«Uor refused. Most of the economic 
| data published since then appears to 
suggest that the economy is slowing, 
that inflationary pressures ore eas- 
ing. and that Mr Clarke may have 
been right after all. But the Bank is 
Insistent In its quarterly Inflation Re- 
port last week, it warned that, by re- 
fusing a small but unpopular rise in 


— mi au CCL I UU- 

beries were black. He was backed 
by the Home Secretary, Michael 
Howard, who said that Sir Paul had 
“shown courage in feeing up to this 
problem, and in listening to what 
victims are telli ng the police”. 

The operation will combine intel- 
ligencegathering with the in- 
creased use of informants and video 
surveillance and opposition to bail 
for alleged muggers. But black 
groups, who organised a protest 
march, claim that their colour will 
single them out for stop-and-search 
operations. 
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Doctors to become whistleblowers 


jEa.'s^IUonl^r catrrerteocean S tfe "* launched’ Into" theCWi 
fed up to megawatts ofpewertothe Nadonal Grid - eno^K ?00 


Patrick Wlntour 

mrn HE NEW Health Secretary. 
T Stephen Dorrell. on Monday 
‘ | announced plans to protect 
oatients from incompetent doctors 
ha series of guidelines requinng 
doctors to report under-performance 
by hospital colleagues. 

The much delayed announce- 
ment follows widespread concern 
about a string of blunders at hospi- 
tals, An inquiry in 1993 found that 
many doctors had been reluctant to 
report the suspected failings of their 

colleagues. . 

Mr Dorrell is determined to use 
the initiative as a springboard to es- 
tablish himself as a more flexible 
and politically sensitive health sec- 
tary than his predecessor, Vir- 
ginia Bottomley. . 

He confirmed that the obligation 
of doctors to report colleagues who 
j are harming patients will be written 
into employment contracts. 
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Peter Kingston 

S CHOOL reports are often not 
frank enough and give 
parents misleading and exag- 
gerated impressions of their chil- 
dren’s progress, according to a 
survey published on Monday by 
Ofeted, the national inspectorate. 

Although standards of reports 
had improved over the past decade 
as teachers had devoted more time 
and attention to them, there was 
widespread confusion about how 
they should be written and what 
they were for. 

Only a minority of reports issued 
by the 222 schools Ofeted visited in 


tainment — how they matched up to 
norms for the age group — and their 
achievement — how their work tal- 
lied with their individual capabilities. 

"Many reports are unduly posi- 
tive and fail to make constructive 
criticism. Such reports give the im- 
pression that attainment is much 
better than it is." 

mJ eacherS now spend fr 001 30 lo 

100 hours a year on reporting. 
About 40 per cent of primary re- 
ports were good or very good while 
most secondary reports were uf 
good quality. The rest varied widely. 

Discussions at parents’ meetings 
were generally helpful, but teachers 

AfKln f .1 *. I. I . 
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received by parents. 

A few schools used computers lo 
turn out high quality reports. But 
when computers were used simply 
to string together lists of statements 


ondnry schools surveyed, there** 
good use of RoAs. But elsewtr- 
tenchers inferred from departing 
guidance nil "unsatisfactory * 
tiinl pupils should not be told fan* 
ing what is wrong with their wif 


Archbishop warns of ‘devilish’ Internet 


u,v- uciu.il ai Ljan- 

dudno in North Wales, had been 
sleeping with other children in a tent 
in the garden of her uncle’s house. 
Robert Gee, 12, and his friend Paul 
Barker, 13, were stabbed to death 
while fishing in a pond near their 
homes at Eastham, Wirral. Darren 
Fawns, 13, was found battered in a 
scenic spot on the shore of Lough 
Neagh in Northern Ireland. 

There were early arrests in the 
Llandudno and Wirral cases, and two 
men have been charged, but the 
Ulster police are still investigating. 


A DRIVE against street robbery 
in London by the Metropolitan 
Police Commissioner, Sir Paul Con- 
don, has brought him into increas- 
ing conflict with immigrant groups. 
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of God on York Minster 
was struck by lightening folio®# 
his defence of the former Bl8ht{ ; 
Durham, David Jenkins, whop 
tioned the virgin birth and lhr*| 
surrection. 

Over tiie next three years, ®r 
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The archbishop went on to casti- 
gate the media for a culture of titilla- 
tion which was ultimately nihilistic. 
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vindictive out- 
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' More Hghtheartedly, he was ac- 

cused of bringing down the wrath 


Mr Dorrell aaid that the NHS re- 
forms had come to be associated 
with bureaucracy rather than im- 
proving patient care. 

He said his aim was to to take the 
NHS out of its ivory tower and into 
the community. “We have to demon- 
strate that the health service re- I 
spends to the influence of the 
people who pay for it," he said. 

“It is there to serve the patients of 
the NHS who are taxpayers. We 
have to make it more responsive to 
their views and their priorities." 

Referring to the whistleblowing 
duties of doctors, he insisted that 
the new guidance should not be 
seen as government proposals to be 
imposed on the profession. 

The Chief Medical Officer has 
chaired a committee over the last 
few months which has produced a 
series of recommendations which 
will. I hope, give extra teeth and 
extra force to what has always been 
the commitment of the medical pro- 


fession to ensure a continuing com- 
mitment to improved medical 
excellence." 

The proposals will oblige doctors 
to report to their superiors worries 
about hospital colleagues who could 
be in danger of making blunders in 
diagnosis and treatment. 

Dr Kenneth Caiman, the Chief 

Medical Officer, conducted a review | 

in 1993 after a scandal involving cer- 
vical cancer testing. More than 700 
women had to be recalled when it 
was discovered that a general practi- 
tioner had been using incorrect 
sampling techniques for years. 

A locum consultant, Samuel 
Kiberu, was suspended last month 
amid allegations that hundreds of 
patients' tissue samples may have 
been misdiagnosed. 

Mr Dorrell said: "There Is no 
higher priority in the health service 
than the maintenance and develop- 
ment of professional standards.” 

The secretary of the British Med- 


ical Association, Dr Mac Arm- 
strong. said: “This is not something 
doctors welcome. But we have to 
recognise it is about improving 
patient care.” 

He said where mistakes occurred 
it was rarely due to malice on the 
doctor's part and was more usually 
the result of overwork, bad training, 
bad management or the doctor 
being ill. 

Careful not to insult Mrs Bottom- 
ley, Mr Dorrell said hls aim was to 
build on her legacy and not pursue 
radically different policies. But he 
promised to seek common ground 
with the Labour Party and to take 
the NHS out of the ivory tower of 
hospitals and into the community. 

But the shadow health minister, 
Nick Brown, said: "Mr Dorrell is 
desperate to ditch Virginia Bottom- 
ley’s legacy of appalling public rela- 
tions. but he is just as out of touch 
as his predecessor when it comes to 
health policy." 


about pupils from a store oir: 
dard comments, the results r> 
unsatisfactory. 

Much of the confusion seemd: 
involve two recent measures* 
record ol achievement (RoA) aid:- 
national record of adttan: 
fNRA). A third of primary andf 
thirds of secondary schools 
compiled an RoA for each pupl:- 
fined by die Department of Df:- 
tion as a “cumulative record cir 
individual child's all-round adt- 
menf . it wns supposed to log V 
live achievements", and the p; 
should help compile iL Many seb 
used them as reports to parents 
Each pupil left school at 16 or 
with an NRA, for which departin' 
lal guidance lo teachers stressed 


Lib Dems to seek reforms 


Patrick Wlntour 

S WEEPING reforms to the 
House of Commons to prevent 
the blocking of the opposition par- 
ties' constitutional reform pro- 
gramme are to be proposed by the 
Uberal Democrats next month. 

The reforms, including allowing 
legislative stages of bills to continue 
from one parliament to the next, are 
seen by liberal Democrat leaders 
as necessary to ensure the passage 
of Labour's heavy constitutional re- 
form programme, including a Scot- 
tish Parliament, Welsh Assembly, 
and the abolition of the vote for 
hereditary peers. 

A Liberal Democrat working 
party is also likely to propose end- 
ing the practice of constitutional 
bills being debated in full by all MPs 
on the floor of the House instead of 
in a committee. 

Archy Kirkwood, the liberal De- 
mocrat chief whip, said on Sunday: 
“Parliament's current procedures, 
including the Standing Orders, 
make it possible for a dozen deter 
mined guerrillas on the Conserva- 
tive side to stop constitutional 
reform in its tracks. Procedure is 
absolutely crucial to all this.” 

He suggested that the practice 


under which bills were killed off if 
they were not completed in one an- 
nual parliament should be ended, so 
that half-completed bills could be 
handed on from one Queen’s 
Speech to the next. 

The working party is also likely to 
examine ways of restoring Parlia- 
ment’s power to scrutinise the exec- 
utive; end archaic practices; restore 
powers to backbenchers to enact 
legislation; and call for proper fund- 
ing of third parties at Westminster. 

It may also suggest that each year 
a fixed number of Private Members' 
Bills should be given guaranteed 
government time, so preventing 
ministers killing backbenchers’ bills 
for which there is majority support. 

Other proposals are likely to in- 
clude ministers being required to 
answer departmental questions reg- 
ularly in committees, as well As on | 
the floor of the House, and disclo- 
sure of MPs’ outside earnings. 

The Liberal Democrats are al- 
ready committed, in the context of 
its support for devolution and pro- 
portional representation, to a reduc- 
tion In the number of MPs to 450. 

The reformers hope tliat the 
working party will catch the all- 
party mood of disenchantment with 
the Commons. 




Craftsmen and volunteers at work on the ’mandir’ in north London 

Perfection comes to Neasden 


EC cools waiters’ ardour 


new generation whom obse^'i 
fear will mean a lower church pri® ■’ 

A noticeable gap will be leftft® i 1 
departure of intellectuals such*** 1 !: 
Habgood and Dr Jenkins — 
tired last year — as well ad ®P*| j 
enced broadcasters such 1 as ®;- 
Bishop of Peterborough, BMJij 
wood. There is concern thattb^* 
partures will exacerbate a j 

tiie Church towards being P^f * 
pied with itself as it tackles ■■[ 

to reform its organisation. 
and prayer book. " ' \r- ! 

The bishops of St AlbanajJ J- 
cheater, Portsmouth and Dew*! ; 
also due to retire and no | 
been appointed to London I 

David Hope, who moves toYcrkM 


Daniel John 

A MOROUS hotel staff who find 
it hard keeping their eyes on 
the job and their hands off the 
guests will have more than a man- 
ager to contend with the next time a 
complaint is made. In what is be- 
lieved to be a landmark ruling, two 
British holidaymakers have won 
damages of £3,100 from a tour oper- 
ator in a British court after they al- 
leged they were sexually harassed 
by waiters at a Tunisian hotel. 

The women, whose identities 
have been kept secret by their solic- 
itors, used a clause in a European 
Commission directive which allows 
holidaymakers to sue companies for 
personal injury, 


sistent sexual harassment from the 
waiters in February 1993. 

Solicitors used a. clause in the EC 
directive Qn package travel against 
the unnamed tour operator. 

The clause, first drawn up by the 

Association of British Travel Agents 
and incorporated into the travel in- 
dustry's code of .conduct In .1990, 
was designed to cover negligence, 
such as coach drivers who cause ac- 
cidents while drunk. The directive 
means legal action can be pursued 
in the holidaymaker's own country. 

The tour company in the Tunisia 
case contested the action, brought 
by Manchester-based solicitors Un- 
der Myers, but the judge ruled that 
the women had suffered psychologi- 
cal trauma. The aunt received 


Details of tile case emerged for . £2,200 and her niece £900. 


Ui uic ClilVlfiCU IUI • 

tiie flm time last week. The two 
women,, a 33-yearold from White- 
field, north Manchester, and her 2\- 
year-old niece, of nearby Blackley, 
told a court that they suffered per- > 


! Andrew McBride, litigation part- 
ner at Linder Myers, said he be- 
lieved.. .that .many other women 
would now consider bringing simi- 
lar actions. 


Madeleine Bunting 

H undreds of craftsmen 

helped by volunteers are 
working day and night to finish 
the blggeBt Hindu temple to be 
built outside India before its 
official opening later this month. 

The white marble domes and 
pinnacles dominate the skyline 
of suburban streets in Neasden, 
north London, testimony to the 
remarkab le determination of 
Britain's 20,000 followers of the 
Swaminarayan Hindu move- 
ment, who first conceived the 
project 15 years ago. 

What Canterbury is to 
Anglicans and Westminster 
Cathedral to Roman Catholics, 
Neasden will become to Britain's 
1.3 million Hindus. But the 
followers of Guru Pujya 
Pramukh Swami Maharaj hope j 
that tourists will also come to 
marvel at a building they believe 
rivals the Taj Mahal. 

The cost, which runs into mu- 
llons of pounds, has been met 
through donations, primarily 
from the Gujarati community in 
Britain and India, but also 
through projects such qs collect- 
ing 7 million aluminium cans for 
recycling. 

More than a thousand volun- 
i tears — students, pensioners, 
t accountants, postmen — are 
helping builders and craftsmen 
t from India as they assemble the 
- carved marble and wood. 

1 Among the workmen are orange- 
tobed monks called saints; some 

. are qualified engineers and they 
u endure that every part ofthe 
Q mandir (temple) is built accord-, 

1- ing to principles setdqwn in ■ 
ancient Hindu scriptures. 


No steel has been used be- 
cause It might attract magnetic 
fields which would interfere with 
meditation. Hie temple has the 
only cantilevered dome in the 
UK not to rely on steel. 

At the peak, 1,526 craftsmen 
were Involved, 100 volunteers 
and more than 1 ,000 part-time 
volunteers. 

The seven-domed mandir, as 
the house of God, should be per- 
fect, explained Arariah Patel, the 
project co-ordinator. According 
to brochures published for the 
opening, it is “a creation so 
accurate in dimension, so 
perfect in rhythm, so beautiful In 
form and so charged in spirit 
that it bridges man with God and 
die whole cosmos”. ] 

Beside the mandir Is a 
complex which will provide 
accommodation for 10 saints, a 
huge conference hall, sports 
facilities and kitchens capable of 
feeding several thousand during 
festivals. a , 

Several Idols will be installed 
In the temple after being taken 
on decorated floats from Hyde 
Park to Trafalgar Square on 
August 18, One is a sculpture of 
tiie Guru — the fifth spiritual -■ 
successor of Lord Swami- 
narayan who founded the move- 
ment in die last century — 

whom hip followers believe to be . 
divine. . 

1 It was on the Guru's order 
that planning first began in 1980 
to build the mandir near an ex-: 
i feting temple, -He has made all 

tiie key decisions on ita design , 
and location. U Is not yet clear -r 
; whether he wili be fit enough to 
, (ravel from India to attend the 
week of opening ceremonies. 
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Treatment 
of asthma 
costs £450 m 


Rebecca Smlthers 

and Chris Mlhlll 

A STHMA is fast becoming “the 
modern epidemic" and will 
soon cost tiie National Health Ser- 
vice as much to treat as smoldng- 
related diseases, according to fig- 
ures released last week. 

At least £450 million was spent 
treating asthma in 1994, including a 
20 per cent increase in prescriptions 
to £381 million, against £610 million 
spent on smokers. 

Over £1 million is spent every 
day on NHS aslhma medication in 
England alone, and the cost of treat- 
ing asthma is likely to escalate as an 
increasing number of people are 
affected. 

The Liberal Democrat health 
spokesman, Alex Carlile, said that 
pollution from transport was a 
major factor in increasing levels of 
asthma. “Asthma is fast becoming 
the modern epidemic” said Mr 
Carlile. “Research is essential if 
there is to be any chance of getting 
it under control." 

Surface transport accounts for 
nearly one-quarter of Britain's 
greenhouse gas emissions, and tlic- 
Liberal Democrats will this week 1 
unveil a transport policy which will j 
focus on ways of reducing harmful 
emissions. 

> Tiie party will propose more rig- 
orous emission tests as pail of the 
MoT. and the filling of catalysts and I 
filters to older vehicles. Us propos- l 
I als will include cutting tax for cars I 
up to l,500cc. 

I In Britain, the number of children 
with asthma has doubled over the 
past 15 to 20 years, although the 
reasons for this are not understood. 
h More than 2 million people in 
Britain suffer from asthma and the 
disease kills 2,000 a year. Although 
much concern has focused recently 
on die possible role of pollution and 
poor air quality in triggering 
asthma, respiratory specialists are 
divided on whether this is a basic 
cause of the illness. 

y A variety of possible reasons have 
e been put forward as to why astiima 
; should be increasing. It could be a 
combination of factors, including air 
pollution, cigarette smoking, house- 
dust mites, changes in agriculture 
In to produce different pollens, a 
decline in breast feeding, or a poor 
ul diet short in fruit and vegetables. 

There is growing evidence of the 
link between the house-dust mite 
and asthma. Other theories point to 
a cigarette smoking as the cause, with 
the Immune system of babies being 
of weakened if mothers smoke during 
ag pregnancy. 

A study published in October last 
d year by the National Asthma Cam- 
i palgn said one child is admitted to 
.. hospital every 10 minutes because 
of astliina. It said the number of 
. <jf cases had doubled over the past 15 
years, and that one in seven school- 
children now suffers tiie disease, 
re. Although asthma is highly debili- 
, tating, with more than .8 million.’ 

be. I schooldays lost. each year as result, 

I $tudles -suggest that - two-thirds; of 
, . I Children will grow out of the Illness. 
980 Last week Mr Carlile criticised 
x- government policy as shortsighted. 

11 He said he would be stepping up 
|p. . pressure: on , ministers "to identify 

ir t . . $nd treat the causes .of -asthma, as 
to.-- Opposed,. to relying on treating the 
e' . • Symptoms, as more and more pep* 

. ... I plesufferV ... . ■ 1 
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Kashmir row ‘could cost 30 
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In Brief 


Patrick Wlntour 

A DELEGATION of Labour 
MPS urged the shadow fop 
eign secretary, Robin Cook, 
to make an unambiguous statement 
in support of Kashmir’s right to self- 
determination or face the possible 
toss of 30 marginal seats at the next 
election. 

Max Madden, the Labour MP for 
Bradford West, gave his warning 
after Mr Cook caused a furore in the 
British Pakistani community over 
newspaper reports in India and the 
British Asian press which claimed 
Mr Cook had said Kashmir, where 
five western hostages are being 
held, is part of the Indian stnte and 
an internal matter for India. 

However, Para mj it Bahia, secre- 
tary of the British Indian Council- 
lors Association, urged Mr Cook to 
"stand firm against the blackmail of 
those claiming that 500,000 Pakista- 
nis will turn against Labour over 
Kashmir. He should face them 
straight in the eye. 1 ’ 


The controversy has blown up at 
a time when nine constituency 
Labour parties with largely ethnic 
populations have tabled conference 
resolutions calling for fresh UN and 
Commonwealth negotiations over 
the future of Kashmir based on the 
principle of self-determination for its 
people. 

Mr Cook was reported to have 
put Labour policy into doubt at a 
meeting with 500 Indian community 
| leaders last week. However. Mr 
Cooks office claimed his remarks, 
given front page treatment in India, 
had been misinterpreted. 

Mr Bahia, one of the organisers 
of last week’s meeting, said: "Mr 
Cook had merely stated Labour pol- 
icy, which is that Kashmir de facto 
is part of India and that the issue 
niust be resolved by peaceful means 
m negotiations between the Indian 
and Pakistan governments." 

He added: “Some people are try- 
ing to hijack Labour policy by issu- 
ing empty threats that half a million 
Pakistanis will turn against Labour 


Britain’s refugee record 
‘less than generous’ 


over Kashmir. That is not true. We 
should vote on many issues, includ- 
ing the party with the best policy for 
jobs. There are a million Indians liv- 
ing in Britain and I would not tolerate 
threats about how we might vote." 

Mr Madden said: Traditionally 
the Kashmiri people have been ex- 
tremely loyal to the Labour Party, 

| and they could have a decisive role 
to play in 30 marginal seats in the 
Midlands and North-east" 

• Tbny Blair, the Labour leader, 
and his deputy John Prescott were 
given the mildest of rebukes last 
week for breaching Commons rules 
by failing to declare free trips in the 
register of MPs’ interests. 

TTie all-party Select Committee 
on Members’ Interests said : "We do 
not consider that either case consti- 
tutes a sufficiently serious breach of 
the rules to warrant further action 
by the House.” 

Both men had argued that their 
trips had been undertaken in their 
capacity as frontbench spokesmen. 
The main complaint against Mr 


Blair was that he failed to declare an 
expenses-paid visit on Concorde to 
Washington In 1986, when as 
Labour’s junior TVeasury spokes- 
man he took part in a semiofficial 
all-party delegation to press against 
US tax changes, 

Michael Grylls, the Tory MP who 
led die delegation, also failed to reg- 
ister the trip. 

! The Tory-controlled committee 
found “there was doubt among the 
MPs concerned about the status of 
tiie visit one MP registered it, while 
the other two did not." 

The committee also found that 
Mr Prescott should have registered 
a weekend for two at Gleneagles 
Hotel, Tayside, last year to attend a 
seminar sponsored by the oil com- 
pany Conoco. 

Making a general ruling to MPs, 
the committee said: “Provided that 
the benefit in question arises out of 
membership of the House and is 
pud for by a third party, it makes no 
difference whether its principal pur- 
pose is work or registration." 


Alan Travla 

T HE Home Secretary, Michael 
Howard, was on Monday ac- 
cused of giving r false impression 
that Britain has a generous record 
m taking refugees from the former 
Yugoslavia. 

Aid agencies welcomed the Gov- 
ernment’s decision to admit 500 
refugees from Croatia. 

However, immigration welfare or- 
ganisations disputed Mr Howards 
claim that Britain had acted equally 
generously in the past. 

Tlie United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees last week 
asked 30 countries to give shelter to 
5,000 people. The United States an- 
nounced on Monday that it would 
take 2,500. 

Mr Howard said that those who 
described Britain's response as 
“less than generous" when com- 
pared with Uie 350,000 refugees 
areepted by Germany had com- 
pletely misunderstood the position. 

He said that the move "under- 
lines our continuing commitment to 
assist those in danger and facing 
persecution as a result of this tragic 
conflict”. He added: “We remain at 
the forefront of the international 
community's efforts to provide hu- 
manitarian aid. 

“Over the last three years about 
160,000 people from former Yu- 
goslavia have come to this country 
under one category or another. 


About 12,600 have actually ap- 
plied for asylum, another 2,000 have 
wen admitted under special 
arrangements for particularly vul- 
nerable persons. 

The United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees described 
Britain's action over this last week 
as very generous," Mr Howard said. 

But Claude Moraes of the Joint 
Council for the Welfare of Immi- 
grants said Mr Howard had "given a 
wise impression to the public that 
Britain had somehow been gener- 
ous” in taking people from the for- 
mer Yugoslavia. 

He added that it was ludicrous to 
compare the figure of 160.000 peo- 
ple from the former Yugoslavia who 
had entered Britain in the last three 
years with the 350,000 who had 
been given “temporary protection" 
in Germany. Detailed figures for 
1992 and 1993 show that most of the 
160,000 were tourists, business peo- 
ple and students on short stay visits, 
not refugees from the war. 

Refugee Council figures show tiiat 
there are only about 11,000 people 
from the former Yugoslavia who 
have applied for asylum in the UK so 
far, of whom 2,000 have had their ap- 
plications dealt with. Only 25 have 
been granted foil refugee status. 

, A> r ! eW visa regime at the end of 
1992 led to a fall in the number of 
former Yugoslavs seeking tempo- 
rary refuge In Britain, down to 1,830 
in 1993 and to 1,390 lastyear. 



Open prisons threatened 


Alan 'fravla 


US embassy staff face tax bill 


| HREE hundred British era- 
I ploycea at the US embassy In 
Grosvonor Square in London 
could face a bill for back taxes of 
£2 million between them unless 
the State Department in 
Washington can square things 
with the Inland Revenue, writes ■ 
Seumaa Milne. 

For 30 years, the embassy has 
been “unden-rejrorting” its 
British staff’s salaries to the 
Inland Revenue so that the em- 
ployees could save on income ■ 
tax. Now the Revenue haa got to 
hear about the embassy fiddle. 


The embnssy has argued that 
the State Department should pay 
and there has been talk of a staff 
walkout If employees are asked to 
root the bill themselves. An em- 
bassy spokesman said the mood 
of Its British staff was one of 
“concern’’, rather than “panic'*. 

One US source has described 
the Grosvenor Square tax bomb 
as a “delicate tax triangle”, 

Which Is providing lawyers on 
both sides of the Atlantic with ■ 
rich pickings from the interna- 
tional liability and reporting 
issues It has thrown up. 


“PHE days of Britain's open pris- 

l ons are numbered because there 
are too few inmates who can be 
trusted not to abscond, an interna] 
Prison Service strategy report says. 

Prison Service planners say a 
sharp rise In the number of prison- 
ers convicted of violent offences 
combined with recent problems 
with drugs and absconding at open 
prisons, means their future role 
must be questioned. 

J^^open prison was built at 
JXj H f,u Can,Pl near Wakefield, in 

S3? “l there . now 11 j^s which 

hold category D inmates who can 
reasonably be trusted not to escape. 

They provide facilities that en- 
able long-term prisoners reaching 
the end of their sentences, Indue? 
ng former life sentence prisoners, 
to better adjust to outside condi- 
tions on release. The other category 
of pnsoner could be generally ctas- 
sified as the non-violent offender, 


including those convicted of white 
colfar crimes," says the report 

The rise in the number of in- 
mates convicted of violent offences 
has already led to a £7 million pro- 
gramme to improve security at cate- 
sory C prisons by adding metal 
cladding to their external fences. 

But Harry Fletcher of the Na- 
tional Association of Probation Offi- 
rers questions whether ending the 
traditional role of open prisons will 
cut crime. “Despite the rise in the 
number of violent prisoners, open 
conditions are still essential if reha- 
bihtative work is to be effective. 

• Prison makes inmates leaner and 
fitter than the general population, 
according to the first national sur- 
vey of prisoners' health: 

n V< i 1ower blood Pressure, 
are less kkely to be overweight or 
obese and take more exercise than 
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N EW RULES drawn up by a 

Government wi U barcS 

io oca from claiming state c3X 
as projects already receiving gl 
es- atantial funding from the 
National Lottery. The ridliu 
nst could coat the charities muL 
and create a dilemma ofS 
ho to bid for government cashor 
S8- apply to the National Lottery. 

:ee — — . 

he IN TOE three months to thed 
trf I of June, 1 1,860 operation, 
lie were cancelled by hospitals in 
England on the day ofadmissfo 
i at 

es ^ LOUGH Labour Party ha 
a ^ ended its resistance to d» 
n- ing up a woraen-only ahort-lfeit 
choose ita parliamentary can* 
■s. date, but is likely tn signal its* 
at sentment by picking a fierce 

of opponent of woraen-only lists, 
is 

LO 

P ARENTS of schoolchildren 
are far happier with the eta 
- education qyatem than the aids 
public, according to a Mori opin 
ion poll. About eight in 10 area 
Isfied with the service at prinuo 
and secondary levels, compare! 
with 53 per cent of the general 
population who are positive aku 
primary schools and 44 per cm 
about secondaries. 

F undholding GPshave 

been paid more than £200 
million in management and coni 
puter allowances since the con- 
troversial scheme began, 
according to Alan Milburn.the 
Labour MP for Darlington. 

T HE QUALITY of water in 
rivers ami canals In Enffland 
and Wales lias improved 26 per 
cent in the past four years. 

T HE EMERGENCY phone 
network for police, fire and 
ambulance services was sold oil 1 
too cheaply by the Homo Office. , 
according to a National Audit ' 
Office report. 

A TIM IN driver who became I 
haunted Ijy fears of being 
killed by nn oncoming train nfef 
the Cuwdcn crash lastyear, has 
been jnilcd for a year for aban- 
doning passengers on an ex- 
press after he drew to n halt 
outside a station and walked oft < . 

J i 

B RIGID BROPHY, the mw* i 
winning writer and cham- 
pion of rights for women, 

animals and authors, has died 
after a 12-year struggle against , 
multiple sclerosis. She was 66. j 

T HE ENGLAND rugby union 
captain, Will Carling, has de- 
cided not to sue the News of the 
World over claims hd had en* ' j 
joyed “secret trysts” with the 
Princess of Wales. 

, . .'..ii 

T HE FOOTBALLER Rjwn 

Giggs and Mick Jaggeris • 

daughter, Jade, hove been re- .. 
vealed as the latent pereonaHtk* 
to Influence parents choosing 

C es for their children, Both •' 
es entered their resnecta# 


Financial fixer 


L 0r d L ever of Manchester 

H AROLD LEVER, the former 
Labour Cabinet minister and 
economic adviser to Harold 
Wilson and James Callaghan during 
Labour’s 1970s administrations, has 

died aged 81. • 

He was a maverick politician on 
or off the platform, a top-class 
bridge player and a financial adept 
(he became seriously rich himself). 
His approach to economic policy 
was that of a market-watcher rather 
than an economist, and to politics 
and Parliament that of a highly 
gifted, if versatile, amateur. His flair 
was for the spectacular coup, rather 
than the long hard road. Sometimes 
it succeeded. 

A millionaire resident of Eaton | 
Square, Belgravia, he was remem- 
bered on Sunday by Tony Benn, his 
Labour Cabinet colleague, as "a 
very clever, popular, jolly and en- 
tertaining man — a bit like having 
Dennis Skinner in Mrs Thatcher's 
Cabinet”. He recalled one Cabinet 
meeting in which a permanent sec- 
retary’s salary was being agreed 
and Lord Lever intervened to say: 
"I would not pay my cook as little 
as that." 

Very much a Manchester man, 
Harold was born into h Jewish fam- 
ily, went to Manchester Grammar 
School and Manchester University. 
After being called to the Bar in 1935. 
he won the Manchester Exchange 
seat for Labour in 1945, and re- 
mained an MP for various Manches- 
ter constituencies until 1979 
(despite challenges from left- 


wingers), when he became a life 
peer. 

In government for the first time in 
1967 as junior minister at George 
Brown's Department of Economic 
Affairs, and Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury from 1969-70, Harold 
followed his natural bent for inspired 
solutions to stubborn dilemmas and 
parliamentary coups d'etat. If at 
times he brushed aside — not al- 
ways skilfully — departmental con- 
ventions and accepted rules of 
administrative law and order, he 
could at a pinch rescue a belea- 
guered government from a House of 
Commons finsco by an irresistibly 
original and sparkling oration. 

Harold Wilson perceptively 
appointed him to fringe posts such 
ns Paymaster General (1969-70). 
and Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (1974-79), and sent him 
on ad hoc missions to unravel 
awkward financial and legal tan- 
gles at home and abroad. This was 
a wiser use of his talents than to 
have faced him with the grinding 
daily struggle for administrative 
efficiency. 

Lever, for example, was the archi- 
tect of the Chrysler rescue in 1975. 
when the Labour government, in a 
last-minute volte-face, came up with 
£160 million for the almost-doomed 
American-owned company. He was 
also put in charge of negotiating 
with oil companies for a slake in 
North Sea oil. A champion nf small 
businesses, at a lime when Labour 
had little good to say about that sec- 
tor, Lever argued that such a source 
of wealth creation could be linked to 
I wider social objectives. 



' Light of independence 


Harold Lever, ab good at bridge 
as he was in business 

He was a director of the Guardian 
and Manchester Evening News 
from 1979 until 1990, a member of 
the Court of Manchester University 
from 1975 and a governor of the 
London School of Economics. 

His absence from the House of 
Lords through ill-health was much 
regretted, for when Harold Lever 
spoke, in one House or the other, 
people listened. 

Douglas Jay 

Harold Levei. Labow politician, 
bom January 1b. 1914; died 
August 6, 1995 


Ida Lupino 

I DA LUPINO. who has died of can- 
cer, aged 77. was the only woman 
film director in Hollywood in the 
fifties — and only one of a handful 
that the industry lias seen since. 
Lupino was only able to direct by 
forming her own company, for 
which she made low-key, low-bud- 
get movies with strong female 
leads. Her best work as an actress 
came in similar films, in which. she 
often played women searching for 
love but settling for independence. 

A descendant of a theatrical fam- 
ily of Italian origin, she was born in 
Brixton, south London, the daugh- 
ter of celebrated comedian Stanley 
Lupino and actress Connie Emer- 
ald. She was at drama school when 
director Allan Dwan, who wns audi- 
tioning her mother for a part in the 
film Her First Affaire, decided to 
cast the 14-year-old Ida instead. 

But it was her portrayal of the 
lowly London prostitute Bessie 
Broke in The light That Failed 
(1939) that brought her to stardom. 
Her emotionally charged perfor- 
mance won her a contract with 
Warner Bros, who offered more 
meaty roles to women than any 
other studio. 

The first for Warners was Raoul 
Walsh’s They Drive By Night 
(1940). in which she made an im- 
pact as a woman who kills her hus- 
band to be free to marry George 
Rail, only to find he intends to 
marry another, it set the pattern for 
a number of all-slops-* »ul perfor- 
mances Lupino gave in the forties. 


But Lupino was also capable of 
much subtlety and sensitivity, no 
more so than in Walsh’s High Sierra 
(1941), at the climax of which she 
watches as her lover, ageing gang- 
ster Humphrey Bogart, is shot 
down by the police and then ex- 
claims: “He's free! He’s freel" 

However, by die end of the for- 
ties, with several more successes 
under her belt, Lupino expressed 
her dissatisfaction with her acting 
career as, in her own words, "the 
poor man’s Bette Davis". So, with 
her second husband. Columbia ex- 
ecutive Collier Young, she set up 
her own company. Their first ven- 
ture was Not Wanted (.1949), a well- 
meaning tale of an unmarried 
mother. When the director had a 
heart attack three (lays into shoot- 
ing, Lupino took over. 

She directed □ further five Films in 
a no-frills, punchy manner, though 
the intrinsic feminist themes were 
somewhat diluted. Outrage^ (1950) 
bravely confronted the sensitive sub- 
ject of rape. The best were The 
Bigamist and The Hitch-Hiker, both 
with wonderfully sweaty perfor- 
mances from Edmond O’Brien. 

Ida Lupino made only occasional 
appearances in features after turn- 
ing her back on film acting in 1956, 
notably as Steve McQueen’s mother 
in Sam Peckinpah's Junior Bonner 
(1972), still expressing the intensity 
that made her famous. 

Ronald Bergan 

Ida Lupino, actress, screenwriter, 
director and producer, born February 
4. 1918; died August 3. 1995 
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It's surprising how many people see their UK property 
income decimated by the taxman. 

Unfortunately, it's all too easy to fall into one or more of the 
many “tax-traps” - and suffer payment delays and reduced 
rental receipts as a result. 

The costly tax-traps include - 

■ Registering the property in the wrong name 

■ Failing to rtlaim all allowances and reliefs 
I Delaying appeals against assessments 

I Losing the benefit of Mortgage Interest Relief at Source 

■ Incurring unnecessary Capital Gains Tax 


Head Office: Crescent House, Crescent Road, 

Worthing, Sussex, BN 11 1RN, England. 

Tel: Worthing (0 1 9p3). 23 1 545 
Telex: 87614. Fax: (01903) 200868. 

Offices in Exeter. ' ' 

" The Fry Group regularly writes qn tax matters 
The Fry Group for leading expatriate publications. 



U Wasting the benefits of independent taxation 

■ Falling foul of the complicated residence rules which 
determine UK tax status 

The Fry Group, established in 1898, has already helped over 
200,000 people to minimise their tax liabilities - and we are 
the market leader in advising expatriate landlords how to 
avoid the "tax-traps”. 

For a copy of our special leaflet and a free initial review to 
identify how we can help you, please return the coupon below. 

r — 

j To: Wilfred T. Fry Ltd, Crescent House, Crescent Road, 

| Worthing, Sussex BN 11 1RN, England. 

! please send me a copy of your special leaflet for expatriate landlords 

j and details of your advisory service. ... 

j . " I 

j Name . ' • — 1 

J; Address . ' — L - 


Date of intended return to UK 

GW 8/95 . : 
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When shall we 
ever learn? 

T HE ETERNAL flame In the Hiroshima Peace 
Memorial Park will be extinguished when nu- 
clear weapons have been abolished across the 
world. Does that mean that it will burn for ever? To 
contemplate this paradox is to plunge into the 
moral haze of the nuclear age in which the world 
has been cloaked for 50 years. New and more ter- 
rible weapons were piled higher in order, so it wob 
said, that they might not he used. The world was 
supposed to be a safer place but generations lived 
under the shadow of the bomb. It is only in the last 
few years that this shadow has shortened. The 
nuclear menace has been shoved to one side with 
the end of the cold war, give or fa»te» an uneasy 
twinge about proliferation. 

It Is easier to look back than forwards and it has 
also been easier to focus on Japan rather than the 
West in remembering Hiroshima. Yet the themes 
of apology and forgiveness are not exclusive to the 
bomb. Japan's reluctance to acknowledge felly its 
war guilt, and western reluctance to admit to what 
may also constitute war crimes, would be prob- 
lems whatever happened in Hiroshima (and In 
mostly forgotten Nagasaki). It may be disappoint- 
ing that the Japanese prime minister foiled on 
Sunday to acknowledge the wider suffering in- 
flicted by his country on so many millions. Many 
Japanese critics of the atom bomb still feel that 
their government has missed a chance for recon- 
ciliation. Many Japanese officials understand very 
well how much damage is done by timid politicians 
to their country's reputation. The incomplete 
transformation of Japan after the war (in which US 
anti-communist zeal played a large part) still 
inhibits Japanese politics today. 

Dropping the bomb was intended in part to im- 
press the Soviet Union and prevent or minimise 
tiie effect of Moscow's own intervention against 
Japan. It was also seen as a probable means of cur- 
tailing more bloody months of final conflict — 
though the estimates of the number of Uvea 
thereby saved were no more than guesseB. There 
was the military zeal to see, simply, if it worked, 
and to justify the expenditure of $2 billion. There 
was the vengeance displayed in the White House 
proclamation that Japan had now been "repaid 
manyfold" for the deceit of Pearl Harbour. Moat of 
all, there was the readiness to target whole civilian 
populations which had already been shown from 
Dresden to Tokyo. 

Beyond past history, Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
marked the start of a new argument concerning 
nothing leas than the future of the world. That 
argument should not be shelved because the world 
has earned what may yet only be temporary 
respite. The nuclear deterrent, by its immensity of 
terror, may have been more llkefy to “work” than 
any previous accumulation of supposedly over- 
whelming force. But deterrence theory, though not 
devoid of rationality, cannot be Immune from the 
logic of all arms races. Weapons which are de- 
signed to be used may eventually be used, whether 
by accident or miscalculation, whether preemp- 
tively or in 111-thought retaliation. The use of nu- 
clear weapons was actauliy threatened several 
times, particularly against China. We have only re- 
cently grasped how close Khrushchev's adventur- 
ism in Cuba brought the world to nuclear war. US 
provocations to test Soviet air defences might eas- 
ily have gone beyond the brink on more than one 
occasion — not to mention the infamous flocks of 
geese and new moons which triggered false radar 
warnings. Fail-safe technology depended on split- 
second timing: four minutes' warning became a 
generous estimate. Defenders of deterrence said 
that nuclear war could only be launched by “some 
madman" — but how could sanity be guaranteed? 
We forget too easily in the post-cold war age the 
new arms race of the 1970s and early 1980s 
which multiplied the nuclear threat by so many 
times. In the prospect of nuclear winter, It was no 
longer possible to predict even that "many will sur- 
vive". Yet the spread of theatre weapons increased 
at the same time the danger that limited war might 
seem achievable. 

The world did not after all self-destruct in these 
mudouB decades, thanks to a combination of pru- 
dence, good fortune and public pressure. The per- 
sistent and often derided efforts of those 
campaigning against the bomb imposed significant 
limits on nuclear lunacy. A climate was created 
Where — as President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Macmillan acknowledged — peace could 
win votes and progress in limiting nuclear tests. 
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and restricting weapons could be defended more 
effectively against the hawks. But no nuclear arms 
reductions were agreed until the cold war had 
ended. The passion of the anti-nuclear critics had 
more effect than their logic. For the more tri- 
umphalist strategists, the deterrent theory actually 
seemed to be strengthened by the collapse of the 
Sovletbloc. 

Einstein once said that “the splitting of the atom 
has changed everything except our ways of think- 
ing” • There has still been no real revolution of 
strategic thinking to match the deep cute now 
finally under way. Under great pressure at this 
year's Non-Proliferation Treaty renewal confer- 
ence, the five nuclear-weapons powers agreed to 
accept the “ultimate goal" of eliminating those, 
weapons. No one yet takes this goal seriously. As 
their testing programmes show the real priority of 
the nuclear five Is to ensure a nuclear capability 
which can survive a Comprehensive Teat Ban. On 
Sunday, the mayor of Hiroshima argued that “as 
long as nuclear weapons exist . . . some country, at 
some point, will experience the horror." What has 
to be rethought is the whole concept of nation 
states defending themselves by weapons of mug , 
indiscriminate and inhumane destruction. As first 
proposed by the scientists who protested in 1945, 
the only solution is to establish a regime by which 
all such weapons — not just those of putative 
“rogue" states — will be placed under interna- 
tional control. Britain, the disarmers used to say 
in the 1960s, should offer itself as a model by sur- 
rendering its nuclear weapons to a global author- 
ity. The idea may have been unrealistic in the 
fragile temper of the cold war: today there is no nu- 
clear balance left to “disturb". In a world where 
our soldiers have become peacekeepers, Is there 
any argument for keeping the bomb except that we 
already have it? 

A deepening 
human tragedy 

C ROATIA'S ferocious attack on Krajina was a 
desperately dangerous act, but hardly unex- 
pected. For the past two years and more, 
President Tudjman has been building up Croatia’s 
armed forces to a strength far beyond anything the 
country had when it broke away from the Yugoslav 
Federation in 1091, It now has a standing army 
larger than Britain's. Its arms have all been ac- 
quired in bare-faced violation of the UN arms em- 
bargo against all former Yugoslav republics, and 
with the UN Security Council turning a blind eye. 

Now Russia, Britain and France are loudly call- 
ing “foul” over Croatia's blitzkrieg on Krajina. They 
believe that military Intervention In Krajina carries 
the risk of drawing in the Serbian national forces 
and widening the conflict in former Yugoslavia. 
They also fear a new, unmanageable avalanche of 
refugees — with nowhere to go except Serb- 
Bosnian-held Bosnia, 

These things will undoubtedly have to be faced if 
the worst eventualities occur, but It 1 b cynical and 
far too late to voice such fears. There had already 
been a dress-rehearsal in May, when Croatia 
swlflty took Western Slavonia, one of the smaller 
Serb enclaves. The UN peacekeeping force — al- 
most 15,000 strong In Croatia — bad stood by 
passively then, as now. Mr Tudjman blames 
Unprofor for failing to keep its bargain to demili- 
tarise the Serb enclaves, and considers himself 
free to re-establish Croatian sovereignty. 

The US and Germany have been far more muted 
in their response to President Tudjman’s actions 
than the other three members of the “contact 
group". In view of their respective records 
throughout the Yugoslav crisis, this is hardly sur- 
prising. They calculate that Mr Tudjman is taking 
some of the pressure off Bosnia, certainly where 
Bihac is concerned. And they do not discount the 
possibility that, far from widening the war, the bat- 
tle for Krajina could trigger a decisive shake-up of 
the military and political constellation in former 
Yugoslavia, open the way to a redrawing of the 
map, and bring about the settlement that has so far 
eluded the endless diplomatic efforts. 

In a situation where the outside powers lack 
common purpose, and none of the parties directly 
involved in the conflict really say what they mean, 
or mean what they say, there is no way of predict- 
ing the outcome of the latest twists of the Balkan 
j? jj j exce P t that ^e outside powers are more 
divided, and more powerless than ever to negotiate 
a settlement; and that the human tragedy is be- 
I coming ever more deep. 


French fallout from 
staunch nuclear club ! 


Hugo Young 


I T IS not true that Margaret 
Thatcher, when forced to choose 
between Anglo-Saxons and Euro- 
peans, always favoured kith and ldn. 
Some things could make her very 
European. One of these was what 
she called i *the nuclear". 

Ten years ago, when the world 
was outraged by the French sinking 
of Greenpeace's Rainbow Warrior in 
9 New Zealand harbour, she came 
under pressure to criticise Presi- 
dent Mitterrand and his agents. The 
Foreign Office murmured a few re- 
grets, but the Prime Minister 
fiercely refused to Bay a word. It was 
one of those non-happenings that 
are little noticed yet often constitute 
tiie most significant decisions. Un- 
willing to denigrate France for de- 
fending its own nuclear programme 
against Greenpeace. Mrs Thatcher 
was also enraged by New Zealand's 
exclusion, under a socialist Prime 
Minister, David Lange, of US nu- 
clear vessels from ports they had 
traditionally used. 

The nuclear club, In other words, 
imposed its own solidarities. So it 
does today. They are overbea ring , 
as President Chirac shows. He in- 
vites us to believe, as did Mrs 
Thatcher, that the nuclear option 
has to be sustained against all objec- 
tions, especially those that presume 
upon elementary accountability. Nu- 
clear decision-making, you see, is 
secret. To challenge nuclear testing 
is to invade the Innermost preroga- 
tives of a national leader. Chirac, tiie 
Elysie says in lordly fashion, has 
made an "irrevocable" decision to 
start new tests in the South Pacific 
within the next month. 

Irrevocable it may be, but it is 
already a diplomatic disaster. 
France's contribution to the 50th 
anniversary of Hiroshima will haunt 
her for years. It plays to Chirac's 
desire to show himself a leader. 
Looking across the world, from 
Washington to London to Moscow, 
he sees compromise and indecision 
all around. 

The tests at Mururoa are a colo- 
nialist act. The territory may be 
French, but the sensibilities France 
insults are as far from the mother- 
land as geography allows. Uke tiie 
poor colonist she always was, 
France failed to predict the natives' 
objections, and still behaves as 
though they are incomprehensible. 
But the loser, it is already clear, is 
Paris. South Asia is enraged, Japan 
is horrified. Australia is taking a 
commendably rigorous line. The 
choice by a European power to in- 
vade the Pacific Ocean to conduct 
Its perilous experiments is seen by 
all those who rim t|iat ocean as an 
| insufferable anachronism. 

But that is not the only time-warp. 
The French reason for conducting 
the tests is widely discredited. This 
is true of the tests themselves, 
about which experts are unable to 
agree that they are essential to the 
efficiency of the French weapon, or 
to the capacity to conduct comput- 
erised simulations in place of real 
tests under the coming Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty. But the; larger 
doubt concerns the very process of 
nuclear modernisation. At whom, in 
the real world, will these weapons 
ever be directed? There is no longer 
a clear putative candidate. For the 
truth, one does better to fall back on 


the grandiloquence of the French 
defence minister, Charles MillotcT 
want the French people and foreign- 
era to understand that this Is a sov- 
ereign act which will enable Fiance 
to remain a great power." 

That statement involves a com. 
plexity of assumptions. They are not 
altogether incorrect We should 
know, because Britain makes the 
identical claim. Britain's response to 
Chirac’s imperious decision has 
been, of necessity, muted. Hot 
could Britain, which has completed 
— or been forced by the American 
moratorium to pretend it has com- 
pleted — its own tests in Nevada, 
say France had no right to do what 
the club members agree a nuclear 
power needs to do if it is to continue 
to be taken seriously? Side by nu- 
clear side, France and Britain havea . 
common interest in maintaining 
their nuclear relevance as a way o' I 
ensuring, for example, that tha ( 
entry ticket to top tables like the 
UN Security Council is not captured 
by the European Union. 

Britain contends that it is neutral 
as regards French policy. It did not 
join Austria, Sweden, Finland, Den- 
mark and the Netherlands who 
broke with France at the Cannes ED 
summit and made a formal protest 
to Chirac. Equally Britain doesn't 
want to antagonise Australia and [ 
other Pacific countries who were 
helpful in getting the Non-Proiifen- 
tion Treaty made permanent, the 
one shiningly positive event in 
world diplomacy this year. But 
Britain, at bottom, is caught in the 
French embrace. 


O NE PRODUCT of this may. 
eventually, be some advance 
on the tentative converea-. 
dons already held about Anglo- 
FYench co-operation in nuclear 
weaponry. Could an Anglo-French 
bomb constitute the future Euro- 
deterrent? Over decades rather 
than years, domestic political pres- 
sures may push American strategic 
doctrine in directions which make 
that pros|iecl more real. The vested 
interest of the nuclear lobby, where 
industry, the military, the MoD and 
successive ministers form a critical 
I mass of power, will always be very 
| hard to resist. 

Tiie Mururoa outrage, Howevff, 
could have a different outcome, is 
catalyst for the debate that has stu- 
diously not taken place since the 
strategic shape of the world was un- 
done in 1989. The criticism vented 
by Australia and Japan, not to men- 
tion Greenpeace, is said by France 
to be perverse. Why now? And what 
about China's testing? Well, China's 
tests, though harder to decipher, 
have been strongly criticised too. 
But “why now?" .is a silly question. 
What France, and Britain, should « 
forced to confront is the common 
disbelief, after the crack-up of tiie 
Soviet Union, in the threat to nf 
tional security that justifies the ap- 
palling environmental aggression 
which is about to be visited on u* 
mid-Pacific. ' 

Mururoa asks that question vriw 
a venom its perpetrators did not afr 
ticipate. It is a folly that has compro 
hensively backfired on Preside? 
Chirac. But it gives vast attention to 
.issues that nuclear lepders ha? 
been pleased, to see dozily ignore? 
What CND failed to dent during u? 
cold war, could Mururoa begin to 
break apart now that it's over? 
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Setting a dangerous precedent 


President Chirac’s hasty 
changes to the Republic's 

constitution spell dahger 
for parliament, warns 

Jean-Marie Colombanl 

F RANCOIS Mitterrand used to 
say: “[French] institutions 
were dangerous before me: 
they will be dangerous after me." 

The Elys£e's last incumbent 
made the observation when lie 
noted the many failings of the Fifth 
Republic’s, constitution. He con- 
cluded it needed amending, but in 
the end did nothing about it 
Jacques Chirac refused to be 
drawn ori the constitution during 
the presidential campaign except to 
promise he would hold a referen- 
dum on educational reform. His 
presidential opponent, Lionel 
Jospin, pleaded for urgent reform, 
but Chirac countered with a simple 
and powerful argument — the 
French have other things on their 
mind, in particular unemployment. 

Yet Chirac began his presidential 
term by reforming the constitution. 
From now on Chirac will be able to 
call referendums when he likes on 
any issue — political, social mid eco- 
nomic — and get his way over parlia- 
mentshead. He began by calling an 
early referendum on school reform. 

The government rightly pro- 
claims that it is the most important 
amendment since 1962, when Gen- 
eral de Gaulle got the French people 
to approve the election of their presi- 
dent by direct universal suffrage. 

No one doubts Chirac’s republican I 


Diplomacy 
on the run 


EDITORIAL 


F RANCE and Australia are foe- | 
ing a showdown over nuclear 
tests. On August 1, Canberra an- 
nounced it had barred Dassault 
from bidding for an Australian air 
force contract and Paris recalled 
its ambassador to Australia in 
protest against the “discrimina- 
tion" which France was facing. 

The Australians argue that the . 
Pacific, where they are a major 
power, should become a nuclear- 
free rone, a prospect with which 
the United States, has recently 
expressed agreement. 

They are also justified in feeling 
Jacques Chirac’s decision is oqt 
of step with today’s m,bod and 
represents a haughty gesture of 
grandeur that is : diminished by 
Europe's (and, therefore, 
France’s) helplessness In^o^nla. 

But Canberra's indignation is 
selective: since , the . French 
moratorium of 1992, China has 
carried out six nuclear; tests aqd 
the Austral fans haven't- made a , 
great fuss about them. But Puls 
cannot cling to its decision by 
using jthjp .as ,a : countier-argu:, 
menu the attitude qf France hips 
, been condemned more severely 
jthan expected by the South Pa : , 
cific Fqrum and Aseqn -cqun- , 
tries, and It is tieadingTor a, 

j diplomatic flasco, 

France would be Wrong to die- . 


instincts or suspects that the institu- 
tions under him will become danger- 
ous. However, since the government 
is talking about the momentous char- 
acter of the change it is. introducing, 
the question is whether institutions 
could become more dangerous after 
his presidency. 

More precisely, does the key 
element of the amendment — ex- 
tending the referendum’s field of ap- 
plication beyond the reach of the 
Constitutional Council — modify I 
the nature of the regime for better 
or for worse? 

Since 1962, the Fifth Republic has 
tended to become increasingly 
monarchic and less and less republi- 
can. Ttie most convincing condem- 
nation of this trend came from 
Chirac himself before the presiden- 
tial election. 

Instead of matching words with 
deeds, he is strengthening the sys- 
tem’s defects by adding to presiden- 
tial prerogatives. Not only has the 
referendum’s field or application 
been extended, but it has been 
placed outside all constitutional 
monitoring. 

The reforms voted by the National 
Assembly and Senate meeting in 
Congress on July 31 (amidst general 
indifference on the eve of the suin- 
mcr recess) strengthens Ihe presi- 
dent's hand, but doe*! nothing lor 
parliament. It signals a weakening of 
constitutional power, as the Constitu- 
tional Council will have no say in a 
referendum bill put directly to the 
people by the president. 

Since the political crisis began, 
two important and contradictory 
difficulties need to be corrected: the 


intermediary institutions, beginning 
with parliament itself; and the pub- 
lic's sense that control over their 
own destiny has been taken out of 
their hands. 

Involving the public more closely 
in important decisions by extending 
the scope for referendums was in- 
evitable and probably a good thing. 

In the event, it became all the more 
essential to rehabilitate parliament 
Getting parliament to sit nine 
months in a row (from October to I 
June, instead of in two three- 
monthly sessions as before) is not 
enough in itself. 

A good reform would have con- 
sisted of linking the referendum's 
extension with two conditions — as- 
sociating parliament fully with the 
move and consulting the Constitu- 
tional Council first Without this, 
the constitutional safeguards in 
force for the past 20 years, which 
help to strengthen the rule of law 
and guarantee liberties, go out the 
window. This is what the new gov- 
ernment has set out to achieve. 

Everything suggests that France 
now has two constitutions. One is 
parliamentary: it has hardly been 
improved and remains a very re- 
strictive conduit for national repre- 
sentation. Parliament is weak in 
relation to the executive, and its 
constitution is subject to monitor- 
ing. The other is a presidential con- 
stitution which will instigate an 
exclusive relationship between the 
president and the people, and fall 
outside all control. 

In short, the amendment sets a 
dangerous precedent. 

(August 1) 



Nigerian newspapers fight 
against the political odds 


‘He is golpg to be more unpopular in Japan than Edith Cress.on 


■ mips Australian anger as Can- I 
berra's ambition to ; throwi the 
French, out. of., the, Pacific. 

I France \piust ( seek gooq nqljfh-. 

| hourly . relations In, ;a region 
! ty^ere, trade. is built pn, practices 


It is,' . therefore, , dpwbtful , th[ at 
j recalling, thft french.: : afebas- . I 

I sp$pr , In. iCaqberfa Is a . .qlever > 

| move. Even though. Australia ® 

' Francophobia is reprehensible 
j iq its ferity, ; Franpe . shqqjd ; 
calin tninga down. 


jt should remember that its 
I decision' has ; caused ap upropr 
around the world, particularly ip , 
Germany, .and japan, and Is 
.likely, to. bfl, taken UP 
.protesters in .Franc*) when the 
I SOtb anniversary of timebomb- 
ing of Hiroshima js comm^mo- ; 
i rated. V.-: •.;«>’ 

■ Paris . has hit. a tad patch and ; 
'it iq already hlnflqg h “JgbL 
; group ,togethpr. the fe^ta,po;as tp t 


Mlchftle Marlnguea In Lagoa 

T HE Opposition daily AM News 
carries a small box on its front 
page reminding readers that its po- 
litical commentator Kunle Ajibade 
has been in custody for several 
weeks without being officially 
charged with any offence. 

Ajibade lAM’News has since re- 
ported that he has been given a life 
sentence] is not the only journalist 
in custody. At least six others, in- 
cluding Chris Anyanwu (editor and 
managing director of the indepen- 
dent weekly, TSM), have been im- 
prisoned for their professional 
activities. The complaint against 
many of them is said to be that they 
protected their sources of Informa- 
tion in the recent case of the con- 
spiracy against General Sani 
Abacha’s military regime. 

Yet Gen Abacha likes to say: "Our 
press is one of the freest in the 
world." Tiie claim is risible coming 
from a man who has shut down 
three big press groups (Concord, 
Punch and Guardian) since May 
1994. 

The press is the oldest democra- 
tic institution in the country, in exis- 
tence long before parliament and 
the political parties," said Tunde 
Fatunde. an academic who writes in 
AM News. Nigeria's first daily newsr 
paper was founded in 1859 at 
Abeokuta, die “intellectual capital" 
of the Yoruba region in the south 
| west, whereas the Muslim north 
had to wait until the second world 
war for Its first newspaper. 

Even today, the Influence that the 
Lagos and Ibadan newspapers exer- 
cise irritates the northern establish- 
ment, which accuses them of being 
partisan. 

Forward-looking individuals in 
the north soon understood the 
value of a media outlet which, even 
though it reached only a few thou- 
sand people, still had the power to 
influence die authorities and ensure 
publicity for Itself. The Democrat 
I appeared in the early 1980s. It was 
I owned by Ismaila Isa, a Katsina 
businessman connected to Baba- 

glnda and Abacha and in possession I 
of fat government contracts. 

Ibrahim Babangida himself in- 
I vested large sums of money, in tiie 
Heritage Press group based In the 
I , federal capital Abuja. The. group is 
1 1 inactive today. He is also reported to. 

; have financed, the weekly Citizen in 
Kaduna as a. forum for Muslims 
graduating . out of Zaria University. 

I : The weekly was founded by a few 
dissidents from the northern gov- 
I eminent daily New Nigerian. , . . ,. . 
i But Citizen closed .when its pro 1 - 
tector,. Babapgida, was forced to 
step down. Also out is the Concord, 
group, which was tanned in order 
1 1 to punish its multimillionaire owner, : 
Moahood Abiola. who has been in 
p^Bun for morp than a. year. The 
lb#) on the Guardian, regarded by 
i its. readers as fte country’s leading 
1 1 newspaper, hasijusi been lifted, Jt is • 

• owned ■ by tite busmeaamajj j&lex 
; lbfu, who was borne affairs minister 
1 fa ^ijha'a. first cabinet.. . 

i Among .foe ;hew publications that . 
! haw, appeared are AM if]ew3,. .PM , 
JiNejjra, Third Eye, independent ajid.i 

! with limited audlepces,:lftte, Kejjn- 
! tional. (Truth, , ,The , Profile., or,Tbe 
I Broom financed by Tiv businessmen. 


Tiie . frantic succession of new 
publications appearing on news- 
stands, which mirrore the war.of in- 
fluence various political and ethnic 
groups are waging, should not hide 
the. fact that Nigerian newspapers 
are going through a crisis. Many 
local newspapers have been forced 
out of. business, while government 
dailies like the New Nigerian and 
the Daily Times are faced with clo- 
sure because of difficulties in ob- 
taining newsprint and paying staff. 

Nigeria has about 25,000 journal- 
ists working under widely varying 
conditions. What does a venerable 
institution like tiie Daily Times, 
which scoops up most of the adver- 
tising contracts, or the Port Har- 
court Sunray, with its sophisticated 
installations and colour printing, 
have in common with AM News and 
the Classic, whose editorial offices 
have neither phones nor faxes? 

In these circumstances, it is easy 
for a politician to slip a “small enve- 
lope" into a journalist's hand for 
publishing an uncritical article or 
omitting to report something em- 
barrassing. Janet Anderson, the 
BBC correspondent in Lagos, lias 
revealed that two of the military ad- 
ministrators who replaced the civil- 
ian governors in the federation's 30 
states offered her money. The 
regime closely monitors foreign 
broadcasts in English and especially 
in Hausa (BBC, VGA and Deutsche 
Welle), which have may listener* in 
northern Nigeria. 

D ESPITE its venality, the Niger- 
ian press still displays a spirit 
of resistance. One man who symbol- 
ises this is Bayo Onanuga, the great 
specialist of ‘■guerrilla journalism ". 

In the spring of 1992, with Ids fellow 
journalists on Ihe weekly Concord, 
he published an explosive report on 
the Babangida regime. The angry 
president ordered the closure of tiie 
group, owned by Ablola, and called 
I on tiie journalists concerned to sign 
i a letter of apoiogy. Bayo and his 
I friends preferred to quit. A year 
later, they founded the weeklies 
News and Tempo, and in 1994 the 
dailies AM News and PM News. 

The trick is to have several news- | 
liaper and periodical names regis- 
tered so as to be able to continue 
appearing in print even when one is 1 
' banned. But creating new publica- 
tions has become more expensive 
. since the . passing of, a decree ; in 

December 1993. . • • 

On several occasions, tiie police 
have seized i printing .plates of, a 
newspaper before it was . printed 
only to see next day the same text r 
i printed by one of hundreds of small 
■ businesses ... working .|.out . of- 
i makeshift pffice.s in southern 
! towns, It is even said that Tempo ia . 

1 secretly made up. at night in a truck. - 

Fact caught up with fiction when 
i Radio Freedom Frequency, a pirate 
i station broadcasting iin Lagos 
around imidriight,.can)e pn the. pin at 
i thq ,ehd,pf June* Tiie station ; is said 
i tp, j be: Operating out , of a suitcase, . 

, which; enables. the organisers, who- 

I are;cl‘ose tq ,lhe National pemocra-. 
i tic Alliance, s to foil police vigilance^ 

i Its signature tune is an old anti-inl)^ 
i tarist ,Fp]a Kuti hit- called. Autlitirity, 
Stealing, and its preafnfer, imita^hg f 
American = radio iPJ&,cal,te 
Better Tomorrow. ' - 
. (August 2) 
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Kurds caught in the political crossfire 

Washington wants the May 1994 or why they have been KPU and the KDP a 

Iraqi Kurds to forget their W?"® for so lon £- kdp “con/isca- a8 dangerous becaut 

differenceq anrt in in .r ? c J u8tom ® , levie * collected at scope for manoeuv 

Uinerences and join the border With Turkey, KPU Kurdistan Workers' 

forces against Iraq. monopolisation' of the assets of Which has bases in J 

ronnr+o M. IIHn *« .. certain ministries and customs Ankara is. therefm 

ports Mouna Malm levies at the Iranian border, a dis- Iraqi Kurds to beet 

sMSsasrj 

aQi work of a united Iraq 


J. Kurdish conflict. The Iraqi 
regime is rubbing its hands. Hu- 
manitarian organisations are inca- 
pable of carrying out their work. 
And Operation Provide Comfort is 
turning into a force. The United 
States, therefore, has had to step 
ihto the murderous fighting that has 
been going on for over a year be- 
hveen Iraq’s hvo leading Kurdish 
factions. 

As warnings and calls to reason 
have fallen on deaf ears, the US ad- 
ministration has arranged a meet- 
ing between Jala! Talabani’s 
Kurdish Patriotic Union (KPU) and 
Masud Barzani’s Kurdish Democra- 
tic Party (KDP). The Kurdish lead- 
ers announced on July 31 that a 
preliminary meeting would be held 
from August 9-1 1 in Usbon. 

Even the Kurds themselves don’t 
remember what set off the conflict , 


in May 1994 or why they have been 
fighting for so long. KDP “confisca- 
tion" of customs levies collected at 
the border with Turkey, KPU 
"monopolisation'' of the assets of 
certain ministries and customs 
levies at the Iranian border, a dis- 
pute over the ownership of a plot of 
land, and the fote of Arbil (the capi- 
tal of Kurdistan) have all been put 

forward as excuses for justifying the 

I resumed fighting (more than 2,000 
killed so for) that underlies a power 
struggle between two traditional 
tribal chiefs. Taiabani and Barzani 
could not miraculously' turn them- 
selves into leaders of democratic 
parties merely on the strength of 
one short-lived experiment in parlia- 
mentary self-management launched 
w 3992 in Iraqi Kurdistan. 

For differing reasons, the war- 
ring between Kurdish factions suits 
Turkey and Iran, both of which have 
substantial Kurdish minorities on 
their own teiritories. Above all 
Turkey fears that an Iraqi Kurdish 
self-management project could ulti- 
mately become an embryonic state 
and incite its own Kurdish minority 
to agitate for independence. Con- 
versely. the quarrel between the 


KPU and the KDP seems to be just 
as dangerous because it gives more 
scope for manoeuvre to Turkey’s 
Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK), 
which has bases in Iraqi Kurdistan! 
Ankara is, therefore, urging the 
Iraqi Kurds to become reconciled 
with Baghdad and seek a solution 
for their problems within the frame- 
work of a united Iraq. 

But the US disagrees: it ia deter- 
mined to maintain Saddam Hiis- 
| sein’s isolation. So it wants the 
Kurds to work out a solution of their 
own; Washington's concern for the 
; Kurds is all the greater fit has sent 
messages and mediators to them) 
since Baghdad has dispatched an 
emissary to Kurdfstan to take stock 

i of the situation. Worse still, Iran (re- 
garded by Washington as the re- 
gion’s other outcast) has offered its 
services and has received KPU and 
KDP delegations. Tehran is attempt- 
ing to restore in Iraqi Kurdistan the 
influence it lost in July 1991 when a 
western coalition of Americans, 
British and French took under its 
protection the part of Kurdistan 
north of the 36th parallel that fans 
outside Baghdad's control. 
Washington has already warned 



Ready to flghfc a soldier bristles 
with arms in the Kurdish struggle 

the Kurds on several occasions that 
their fighting is endangering Opera- 
tion Provide Comfort. The United 
States’ “■needs" this zone just as 
much as the Kurds do. Among 
other things, it helps it put pressure 
on Baghdad and clip its authority. 

Any future agreement under US 
auspices between the warring Kur- 
dish factions is likely to be precari- 
I ous. Several past ceasefires and de 


Beijing steps up the pressure on Taiwan 


Francis Deron reports 
from China as relations 
with its Independent ■ 
neighbour deteriorate 


- •’* * *¥!£*■< - !-< 
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W ILL there be a Strait war 
between the Chinese 
mainland and Taiwan? it 
hasn’t come to that yet, but the mili- 
tary posturing and propaganda out- 
bursts Beijing Is currently directing 
I at an island that has escaped its con- 
I trol for the past 46 years are taking a 
worrying turn. 

The rhetoric and the ostentatious 
nature of the present turmoil re- 
mind some observers of the run-up 
to the military operations the Peo- 
ple’s Republic conducted outside its 
borders, such as the 1978-79 conflict 
with Vietnam. 

Things are still ably at the stage 
of intimidatory manoeuvres de- 
signed almost explicitly to force Tai- 
wan's President Lee Teng-hui to 
whittle down his diplomatic ambi- 
tions forTaipei. 

All the same, the Incipient crisis 
is one more in an already well-fur- 
nished Inventory of reasons for be- 
coming concerned about China in 
its present transition period. What 
certainty is there that Beijing will 
continue to behave as it has since 
the 1979 normalisation of Sino- 
American relations? China. It was 
then assumed, was alt too happy to 
become a useful strategic card the 
West could play against the Soviet 
Union. At moments of tension, it re- 
frained from pursuing initiatives 
that could wreck both its image 
abroad and its immediate economic 
interests. 

Given the many dividends it 
gained from Hong Kong's position, 
mainland China was thought un- 
likely to kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. The same thought 
process made Taiwan out to be an 
mren more attractive goose for Bei- 
jing. Taiwan’s prosperity and the 
economic interests of Its middle 
class forced part of its industrial 
production to be relocated oh 1 the 
mainland because'of rising costs on 
the island. ■ 





Much of this analysis is now ob- 
solete, not only because the cold 
war is over, but also because 
China s own internal dynamic has, 
in the absence of an ideological 
crutch, propelled it on a nationalis- 
tic course as one of the big powers. 
And this is happening with the pas- 
sive complicity of industrialised 
| countries which, for a variety of rea- 
I sons, have given it economic help to 
bring about the transformation. 
Some, like the Europeans and 
Americans, hope to gain access to 
its huge market, while others, in 
particular the Japanese, are con- 
cerned about securing mainland 
Chinas interna] stability. 

Although there has been tacit ac- 
ceptance of China’s transformation 
it has not been accompanied by a 
genuine conversion of the political 
regime. Ifi the 1960s, for example, 
ideological pretences glvdn for 
Maos quarrel with' Moscow could' 
be used to cloak the breakdown in 
relations between China add the So- 


viet Union. But Mao’s fundamental 
I motivation sprang from China’s per- 
I ception of itself: Its rulere had no In- 
tention of taking orders from abroad 
on how to promote its secret project 
to give China back its dominant role 
on the world stage. 

Communism’s economic bank- 
ruptcy naturally prompted the sec- 
ond-generation leaders around 
Deng Xiaoping to foil back on the 
histone certitudes they could 
Invoke in such a situation: China 
used to think it was alone in the 
world. The least others could do 
tod^? would be to acknowledge its 
rightful sphere of influence. ' ' : 

TMa 'is where peripheral issues 
come in, such as those provoked 
afoce the founding of the commu- 
nist regime by four disputes along 
its borders -with Korea, India, the 

; Soviet Union and Vietnam - 
followed by the present-day crises 
connected With the reversion of 
Hong Kong to Chinesd Sovereignty 
JMd the status of Taiwan, nbt to ■ 


menhon Tibet or the border regions 
annexed by the empire in the wake 
of post-war upheavals, when the in- 
ternational community did not know 
what to do with these regions. 

Hong Kong provides an iliustra- 
cur , rent ^ndset in Bei- 

tha f Hon « ^ng is the 
goose that lays the golden eggs is 
out of date because the currentcrop 
of Chinese leaders today have far 
bigger and more ambitious projects 
FT* °, Wn econ omic bases, par- 
' , d ? la J ly ^ mainland coast, 

; which are open to trade with the 
outside world. 

Hong Kong's usefulness for Bei- 
juig has therefore diminished. For 

an inward-looking regime the 

colony was once the only gateway to 
the outside world. The Hong Kong 

i & 11 fae as a 

' E 3 ? ^ which to project 

I moments beyond its -borders and 

: Si ^ ntre for recycling dS> 
|lfai produced on the mainland 3 
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facto truces have collars*] h 
true the US enjoys c,Se* 
prestige among the Kurds btffc 

equally true that Washington L 
way of putting pressure on ftL 

On the face of it, Turkey Jh 

could prove to be more effect*!! 
hjlf T decided to close theirS 
vdt . h to*!, depriving the belli®! 
of funds and putting the squeS 
Kurdistan. k 

The in-fighting among the Kurf, 

has gone a long way towards west 
“JH £ , Ira <l l National 
UNC), the largest coalition of® 
ties opposed to Saddam Husaft 
r^ime. because the KDP and tfv 

Twr ltS k. adin S Smups. 1 b 
INC has established its head®, 

| ters in Kurdistan. 

The INC is also weakened byjji 
internal crisis: many prominent b‘ 
dependent members and group' 
have withdrawn from the coalite 
or have put their support on ho'i 
One charge made against ft 
chairman Ahmad Jalabi is that t! 
behaves like an autocrat and refasu 
to reveal the sources of the cm! 
lion’s finances. Many opponents ir, 
convinced the INC Is bankrolled a 
clusively by the CIA. and they ht 
no intention of being perceived s 
America’s stooges. 

(August 2) 


injecting it back into the Chin* 
economy under favourable coni- 
Lions as “foreign" investments. 

But such economic returns conn: 
lor less than the political advantage 
of seizing control of the social^ 
tern when the British colony revert: 
to C hina in 1997. This is set again:) 
the backdrop of a highly defensive 
central government in Beijing 
which has become sensitive to to 
threat of growing regionalism in re 
cent years. 

Similarly, Taiwan has lately be 
come a source of valuable contrite 
lions to the mainland in capital and 
management skills. But its very ei- 
faience as a de facto indejiendenten 
tily presents Beijing with a problem 1 
dial no one in the Chinese leader- 
ship is capable of dealing with. 

The problem is made more acute I 
by Taiwan's recent acquisition of, 
modern armaments — even though 1 
I ahvanese defence officials recentlj 
acknowledged with embarrassment I 
Jlial to monitor (he missile tests Bo i 
jing was carrying out on its doorstep - 
it did not have the means to be hide j 
pendent, in this instance, of to| 
United Slates. 

At the time of the Gulf war, to j 
Taiwanese drew parallels with to I 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwaiti how would 
tile international community feactil 
a powerful country, using the ex- 
cuse of a historic claim to saver 
elgnty, attacked a small neighbouring 
state? Few thought that It would 
bring a vigorous riposte from to . 
United States, although it has treaty 
I ties with Taiwan. While It Is true Ibf 
balance of power In Washington. 

| wfo a Congress alarmed about B# 
jing, tilts more in favour of ’Np 
today, it remains to be seen wfe 
practical form this would take u • 
push came to shove. 

China naturally relies on this .® 
fry to force Taiwan to keep a ■ 
profile. But military experts ete | 
sider the means Beijing Is uWnflJj 1 j 
thieve this end. are inCrea&tm 
rislfy: if it fa ever carried aWay by ®? ; ■; 
aggressive posturing, it could fi®*?. i 
difficult to revert to‘ a more tops? ■ f 
. ate stance. This fa p^iijculdrly;'^ ■ 

: as logic demands that the other m. j. 
' retaliate. And ip &uch fi i. 

! climbing dowii becomes ait'.iincff’. 

! tain and politically mbrdi>eri|o(is e* j. 

\ wclaetiian escalation. 1 ,; ! ! ■ , n ;|. , ’ 
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Making 
money out 
of weed 

In France cannabis is 
being cultivated with EU 
subsidies— for purely 
monetary reasons — but 
no one told the drug 
squad, says Luc Leroux 

T HE inhabitants of 

ChftteauneuT-lfes-Martigues, 
a village near Marseilles, re- 
cently became intrigued when a 
field by the Bide of the D9 road 
received a regular flow of noctur- 
nal visitors. 

There was apparently nothing 
Bpcclal about the field except 
IhHt it was planted with rows of 
delicate-green plants with tall 
straight stems and deeply lobed 
leaves. 

When the attention of the 
police was drawn to the 
phenomenon by a local resident 
on July 26, they decided to get a 
pharmacist to identify die plant. 

He was in no doubt that it was 
hemp, or Cannabis sativa. The 
Marseilles drugs squad, when 
called in, put the market value of 
the plantation at hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. 

The farmer whose field of al- 
most two hectares had attracted 
such unwelcome interest re- 
vealed that he was growing the 
plant — with, if you please, a 
subsidy from the European 
Union — as part of an experi- 
mental project organised by the 
company Sud-C£r6ales with a 
view to constructing, in the next 
two years, a hemp-processing 
factory that would produce pulp 
for the manufacture of hank 
notes and cheques. 

Sud-C4r&tles had declared the 
existence and nature of the plan- 
tation to all the proper authori- 
ties, Including the gendarmerie 
responsible for the area. But, a 
company spokesman admitted, 
it had foiled to inform the 
Marseilles drugB squad. 

The day after the police 
swoop, Banque de France stated 
that it was not interested in 
paper made from hemp. For 
several years to come, French 
bank notes will continue to be 
made of “100-per-cent cotton”. 

This typically Marseillais story 
hRg produced much mirth in 
cafaB on the city's most famous 
thoroughfare, La Canebifere 
(which translates, etymologi- 
cally, as “the hemp Beld’*). 

The night after the news 
broke, 100 people armed with 
billhooks managed to cut 
swathes through the field 
despite strict police surveil- 
lance. “Youngsters filled huge 
bin-bags with the stuff and wove 
garlands for each other. They 
seemed curiously exhilarated,” 
aaid a local resident. 

There ip bad news, though, for 
the pot smokers who thought 
they had discovered a cheap ' 
and endless supply of their 
favourite substance; in accor- 
dance with European standards, 
agricultural hemp contains less 
than 3 per cent tetrahydro- 
cannabinol, cannabis’s halluci- 
natory agent So they will have 
to do a great deal of smoking 
before getting a high. 

(July 29 ) ' 
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A return to the dark ages 

Henri Tlncq writes of the centuries-long history of I 

dispute between the Orthodox Church and Islam sent dreams of a Greater Serbia are 


I T IS all very well (or us to pre- 
tend, as we so often do, dial 
conflicts in the Balkans mid 
along the southern rim of the former 
Soviet empire are not religious wars, 
or to regard notions like “Pan-Slav- 
ism", “Pan-Orthodoxy" and "Paii-ls- 
laniism’’ as abstractions, even myths. 

The fact is that when the close 
interconnections between national, 
ethnic and religious factors are con- 
sidered, and the forces involved are 
analysed, the terrible spectre of a 
religious “return of the repressed" 
pitting Islam against Christianity 
becomes a distinct possibility. 

How did the situation get to tile 
point where it is today? In the 
Balkans, Armenia and Georgia, an 
important role is played by religious 
memory acting as a vehicle to per- 
petuate the national conscience dur- 
ing a troubled period of history. 

Members of the Orthodox I 
Church of the East, more than any 
other religious family, derive their 
identity from their memories. This 
explains why Serb actions and 
Greek recriminations are perceived 
in the West, rightly or wrongly, as 
expressions of archaic nationalist 
feelings, expansionist ambitions or 
dreams of restoration. 

Of all the main cultures within 
whose boundaries the Orthodox 
Church thrives — Slav, Greek, 
Caucasian, Romanian and Middle- 
Eastern — It is Egypt, Lebanon and 
Israel’s occupied territories that run 
the greatest risk of experiencing 
bloodshed at the hands of Islam. Yet 
it is in the same region that a legacy 
of social interaction between Mus- 
lims and Orthodox remains. 

From the seventh century on, the 

patriarchates of the Middle' East — 
such jewels in the crown of the' early 
Christian church as, Jerusalem, 
Antioch and Alexandria — were 
swanfoed by Arab invasions and 
could not prevent Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt and North Africa ctossing 
Over to Islam. 

"IKen came the CrUBades. In the 
meantime Russia and Ukraine, 


which were Christianised at the end 
of the first millennium, had been in- 
vaded by the Mongols, who con- 
verted to Islam in the 14th century. 

While Muslims today still look 
back bitterly al the Crusades. Ortho- 
dox communities in Greece, berbia 
anti Macedonia remain traumatised 
by nearly six centuries of Ottoman 
rule. But they realise, too, dint if 
Christianity managed to survive so 
many forms of occupation (be it 
Arab, Ottoman or Soviet) in the 
Balkans, the Middle East and the 
southern and eastern reaches of Eu- 
rope, it was due to the great wealth of 
their liturgical tradition. 

So the apparent intransigence of 
the Orthodox, which so surprises 
westerners, results precisely from 
awareness of the historical continu- 
ity of (heir spiritual heritage. 

A new era should have been ush- 
ered in during the late 19th and early 
20th century by the fall of the Ot- 
toman Empire and establishment of 
a secular republic in Ttirkey, the in- 
dependence of Arab peoples, and the 
liberation of the Slavs, Greeks and 
Romanians. But an inexorable chain 
of events has been set in motion. 

Old resentments and dreams 
have sprung to life again in southern 
and eastern Europe following the, 
resurgence of nationalism, the rise 
of Islamist movements, and the. 
weakness of churches persecuted 
by communist dictatorships. 

In this respect, the Orthodox 
Church and Islam act as two sets of 
references, two ways of belonging 
and two repositories of the 'collec- 
tive memory, in which .the political 
takes precedence over the spiritual. 

The “front line" between the two 
religions Is to be found in Bosnia, 
the region' of Greece and Turkey, 
the Caucasus and Central Asia. The 
situation on the ground' strongly, 
suggests that whereas in the former 
S6viet empire the ethnic question 


In Bosnia "nations” have been de- 
fined by religious communities. Pre- 
sent dreams of a Greater Serbia are 
deeply rooted in memories of a mys- 
tical medieval Serbia, of which 
Kosovo was the cradle. 

The effect of threefold per- 
secution by occupying Nazis. Croat 
fascists and Tito’s brand of commu- 
nism has been to reactivate a phobia 
of conspiracy in Serb nationalists, 
who now regard the alliance be- 
tween what they call "Germanism". 
Croat Catholicism and Bosnian 
Islam as n re-run of the worst 
episodes in their history, when, as 
the historian Franqois Thual puts it, 
“Orthodox Serbia fell into the hands 
of Muslim Ottomans without the 
Catholic powers lifting a finger”. 

But the result, argues Tareq 
Mitri, an expert on the Orthodox 
Church, has been an "over-Islamisa- 
tion" of the Bosnian Muslim iden- 
tity, to the point where "threatened 
Bosnians" may turn into “tlireaten- 
ing Islamists". 


U NTIL 1991, when Islam be- 
came a "nation" within the 
Yugoslav jigsaw puzzle, the 
converted Slavs of Bosnia lived on 
good terms with their fellow citi- 
zens and refrained from introducing 
any form of Islamic government 
But after the forced — at least to 
a tart with — secularisation intro- 
duced during Tito’s rule, which led 
to the banning of the veil, the aboli- 
tion of Sharia courts and the dosing 
down of religious schools, the Mus- 
lim identity underwent a renais- 
sance, as part of a national 
reawakening that provided an alter- 
native to communism. 

While Mamie faith and practice 
had bi*en virtually eradicated, Idnm 
became "no more than a symbolic 
reference", according' to Xavier 1 
Bougarel, an expert on Bosnian Mus- 
lims, until repent developments led to 
a deterioration of dayfoJatf relations 
and the present tragic situation. 

Outrages carried out against Mus- . 
11ms and the : destruction of mosques , 


comprises and transcends (he reli- ' could weU prompt a^communi^ of I 
gibus question, fa the Balkans the refugees to Join foe ranks of the Is-, 
ethnic question is the' religious; laidrtsd despair. • . 

question ' ' WM the war spread and set off a 


powder keg in a region where Chris- 
tians and Muslims currently coexist 
in peace? Experts believe this to be 
unlikely. The Bosnian pattern, 
where the nation is identified with a 
religion, is not found elsewhere, not 
even in neighbouring countries. 

In Albania, for example, national 
identity was forged by a reaction 
against religion. And in Bulgaria, 
where the majority of the population 
is Orthodox, the Muslim religion 
complements foe national and lin- 
guistic identity. It is, therefore, far 
from certain that feelings of solidar- 
ity exist between Muslims in the 
Balkans. 

It is even harder to read a rel* 
gious interpretation into foe war in 
Chechenia and the tensions in the 
republics of foe Caucasus and Cen- 
tral Asia. 

The massive distribution of Ko- 
ran8, the opening of mosques and 
the training of imams show the ex- 
tent to which the Chechen identity 
is becoming indistinguishable from 
the Muslim identity. But as soon as 
the Russians started bombing 
Grozny last autumn. Patriarch Alexis 
II of Russia strongly condemned the 
' military inter vcnlion and kept the 
lines of communication open with 
the Grand Mufti of Chechenia. 

And the Russian minorities who 
belong to an Orthodox tradition 
avoid adopting too high a profile on 
political or religious Issues. "They 
know they can no longer rely on 
Moscow to help them." says Olivier 
Roy of the French National Scien- 
tific Research Centre. “That was 1 
something they knew before the 
outbreak of war in Chechenia: they 
arc even more convinced of ii now. - ' 

In the Orthodox world, alongside 
the kind of pragmatism illustrated 
by the Moscow patriarch's concilia- 
tory attitude lo Chechen Muslims, 
there is another tendency which 
tries lo demonise Islam. It liu* be- 
come increasingly widespread not 
only in Serbia, Kosovo, Greece fat 
least as regards the Turks) and 
Macedonia, but in Caucasian coun- 
tries such as Armenia ami Georgia. 

Relentless anti-Turkish feeling in 
those countries was spawned by 
centuries of Ottoman rule in the 
Balkans, but also by two more re- 
cent traumatic experiences: the Ar- 
menian genocide of 1915 and the 
Greek-Turkish war of 1922, which 
resulted iu the forced displacement 
of two million Anatolian Greeks. 

Mistrust has also been fanned by 
Turkey’s regional ambitions, by Us 
repression of Kurdish nationalists, 
and by die Islamists’ radical con- 
demnation of the secular model of 
society bequeathed byAtaturk. 

The outrage felt in Greece over 
the Macedonian question has also 
hardened the altitude of the Ortho- 
dox church towards Islam and 
Catholicism. And in the face of foe 
Islamist threat, the Orthodox collec- 
tive imagination, ever nostalgic for 
Byzantium, has been quick to resus- 
citate 1 the Athens-Beigrade-Sofia- 
Bucharesl-Moscow "axis”. 

' Although alliances between Or- 
thodox countries have been 
strengthened by foe war in former 
Yugoslavia, history shows that no; 
such “axis" ever existed. On foe 
contrary, 1 the Orthodox world was 1 
riven by rivalries between Greeks 
and Bulgarians, Greeks and' Rus- 
sians, Constahtinople ajtd Moscow, | 
and Romania and Russia. . } 

At a time whien the air fa thick 
frith wild Ideas about expansion dr 
self-defence, it fa surety Europe’s re- . 
ipoiislbillty to fcrisure that foe Or- 


betw^eh the Scylfa and Char^bdis 
ofcukiirea they find equally foreign: ; 
Western Christianity add Islam ; ' ! 

; • (Aigudtl) , 7 . j 
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Short-lived brush with fame 


Philippe Dagen on the 

work of a little-known 
Expressionist painter, 

Karl Schmidt-Rottluff 

I T IS a regrettable /act, al- 
though perhaps explicable for 
reasons of sensibility and his- 
torical context, that French muse- 
ums show Uttle interest in 20 th 
century German painting. It has 
been decades since we were last 
treated to a retrospective of the 
works of Otto Dix, Max Beckmann . 
or Lovis Corinth. 

The only recent exception to that 
lack of enthusiasm — and, it has to 
be admitted, a major one — was the 
remarkable Expressionist exhibi- 
tion held ut the Musde d’Art Mod- 
erne de la Ville de Paris almost 
three years ago. 

Continuing in this much-needed 
exploratory rein, the Musde Matisse 
in Nice has mounted an exhibition 
devoted to the works of Karl 
Schmidt-Rottluff. At the age of 21. he 
was one of several Dresden painters 
who on June 7, 1905. founded a 
group called — apparently at his sug- 
gestion— Die Brilcke (The Bridge). 
The group also included Erich 
Heckel, Ernst Ludwig Kjirhner and 
Fritz Bleyl. Emil Nolde joined the 
movement the following year. 

From that date until the summer 
of 1914, Schmidt-Rottluff turned out 
a steady flow of paintings, drawings 
and engravings. He took part in 
many collective exhibitions, held in- 
dividual shows and had his wood- 
cuts published as frontispieces to 
the group’s catalogues and in the 
magazine Der Sturm. 

Throughout that period, Schmidt- 
Rottluff led a resdess and wander- 
ing existence, marked by numerous 
love affairs. He lived successively in 
Dresden, Berlin and Hamburg. 

He was of course familiar with 
the various avant-garde movements 
then thriving in Europe. In Novem- 
ber 1909, he saw the Paul Cezanne 
exhibition in Berlin. 

In January 1912, he was visited 
by Franz Marc, who had just 
founded the Blaue Reiter movement 
with Wassily Kandinsky and other 
Munich artists, and, in the autumn, 
discovered Cubism at an exhibition 



in Cologne. In July 1914, Schmidt- 
Rottluff went to Munich and met 
Kandinsky and Paul Klee, another 
Blaue Reiter artisL 
Schmidt-Rottluffs itinerant life 
was typical of many modern 
painters of that period. It reflected 
an artistic Europe that disregarded 
frontiers and cared not a whit for na- 
tionalism — a Europe that was 
wiped out by the first world war. 

The paintings in the exhibition 
which date from that intensely-lived 
period strain for paroxysm and 
scorn rigour; they cock a snook at 
tradition and offend the mainstream 
artistic taste of the time. 

Schmidt-Rottluffs style changed 
rapidly. At first post-impressionist, 
in about 1906, it soon showed the 
influence of Vincent Van Gogh, 
before going through a fleeting 
C6zanne-like phase. Towards 1912, 


Leger, a man of many parts 


Oenavlbve Bresrette 

I T IS well known that Fernand 
L£ger was a painter whose activi- 
ties embraced all forms of artistic 
expression. But while his work for 
the cinema has been well docu- 
mented, little is known today of his 
relationship with other performing 
arts. 

The Musde National Fernand 
L6ger at Biot, on the CAte d’Azur, 
has mounted a well-organised and 
attractive exhibition which, al- 
though not very large, covers every 
aspect of Lager's work outside the 
painting medium. 

His first contribution to the 
cinema, which was a favourite avant- 
garde medium just after the Aral 
world war, was a project for an ani- 
mated film called Chariot Cublste in 
1920: in it, a Charlie Chaplin charac- 
ter has a nightmare that he is the 
leading exponent of a new modern 
aesthetic piovemenL All that has 
survived are a synopsis arid three 
puppets (which are on' show). 

Then LAger discovered Abel 


Gance, who was making La Roue, 
and designed the posters for the 
film, which came out in 1924. as 
did Marcel L'Herbier’s L’lnhu- 
maine, for which Ldger designed 
one of the 9ets. That same year, 
with the technical assistance of 
Dudley Murphy, he completed his 
own film Le Ballet Mdcanique, in 
which he verified the effects of 
real movement in his own universe 
of already animated forms and ob- 
jects, and tried to achieve what he 
described as “the absolute specta- 
cle-object". 

Uger exploited the same idea in 
live shows, when he designed the 
sets and costumes for Rolf de 
Mart’s Ballets Suddois in 1922 
(Skating Rink; story by Rlciotto 
Cariudo and music by Arthur 
Honegger) and in 1923 (La Crtation 
du Monde; story by Blaise Cendrars 
and music by Darius Milhaud), 

Iiger did not fry out his visual 
ideas in stage productions again 
until the years 1934-37. The results i 
were less convincing. He designed 
puppets for Jacques Chesnais’ 


being held at the Musde Matisse, he 
has very little in common with the 
painter of the Odalisques. 

While Matisse aspired to an art 
of skilled , sensual delectation, 
Schmidt-Rottluff struggled with na- 
ture. Matisse detected and brought 
out the hidden beauty of objects and 


dealer Wilhelm Niemeyer deddri 
to follow fashion and abandS 
hint in favour of a leading iC 
Sachhchkeit figure, Franz RadS 
„ „ the mid-twenties m 
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out tne hidden beauty of objects and less bold, dissonance 1 
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fact, tire Japanese cannot even agree 
on what the war should be called. 

Initially, it was known here as the 
Greater East Asian War, reflecting 
the contention of Japan’s wartime 


the Smithsonian." It is a heartbreak- 
ing collection of burned and shat- 
tered remnants that The Bomb left 
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it gradually became more stable. 

Non-imitative colours applied by 
scumbling or with intersecting 
brushstrokes are contained within a 
synthesising drawing whose form is 
massive and whose outline is often a 
black line. 

That style of drawing, which to- 
tally dominated the woodcut genre 
of the period, reduces objects to 
their simplest geometrical forms: 
houses are represented as cubes, 
flowers as stars, and trees as ovals. 

Here Schmidt-Rottluff is probably 
Influenced by Pablo Picasso or 
Georges Braque but keeps his own 
lively line and gesturality. 

Jhe parallel between Fauvism 
and Expressionism, which has often 
been drawn without ever being re- 
ally convincing, does not work any 
better in Schmidt-Rottluffs case. Al- 
though the present retrospective is 

Match de Boxe, as well as sets and 
costumes for the ballet David Tri- 
■ omphant, starring Serge lifar, and 
for Naissance d'Une Cite, which 
was put on at the 1937 Universal 
Exhibition. 

Naissance d’Une Cite was an am- 
bitious undertaking described by its 
author, Jean-Richard Bloch, as “a 
veritable popular opera — sporting, 
social, industrial, gymnastic and leg- 
endary”. Bloch aimed to create a 
great work for the masses with 
songs (by Milhaud and Honegger), 
music-hall numbers and circus acts. 
Uger was eager to make his contri- 
bution. even though he was already 
busy decorating several pavilions at 
the same exhibition (with Charlotte 
Perriand, Le Corbusier, Albert 
Gieizes and Survage). 

Ater all, it was Uger who had 
said he was “at the disposal of the 
organisers of popular festivities, to 
arrange colours, for example, and if 
desired to cause them to run riot". 
This was an ideal chance for him to 
pursue his avant-garde ideas within 
the framework of the militant left, 
Uger persuaded Bloch to opt for 
an avant-garde aesthetic pro- 
gramme which he had not initially 


bored and became increasingly em- 
bittered. He produced some wood 
sculptures and engravings. 

The pictures he painted when the 
war was over depict Russian villages 
weighed down by compact cloud 
masses, or woods lit by a blood-red 
moon which is reflected in water 
and pierces the heavens like a circu- 
lar wound. 

The artistic principles he relied 
on before the war continue to be ef- 
fectively used: an angular geometri- 
cal layout divides up planes of 
clashing colours. Faces become 
sightless masks, bodies as stiff and 
as rudimentary as fetishes. There is 
an increased element of primitivism. 
Dark blues, sulphurous yellows and 
grey-greens predominate. 

It then looked as though Expres- 
sionism. thanks to Schmidt-Rottluff. 
was going to be able to survive the 
war. which had broken up the 
Brilcke and Blaue Reiter move- 
ments, forced Kandinsky to return 
to Russia, and killed Marc and Au- 
gust Macke. 

But despite the popularity of the 
group known as Neue Sachlichkeit 
(New Objectivity) and the celebrity 
enjoyed by Dix and George Grosz. 
Schmidt-Rottluff did not espouse 
the fashion for clinically realistic 
representation or cold naturalism. 

He started travelling again and 
exhibited widely. Soon afterwards, 
in 1920, a monograph was devoted 
to him. People began collecting his 
work. But lie had got off to a false 
start, and his moment of resurrec- 
tion was shortlived: in 1921, his 

planned. Naissance d’Une Cite, 
which was put on at the Velodrome 
d’Hiver before, in theory, going on a 
world tour, was a total flop. Louis 
Aragon, who had produced the 
show, had to dig into his personal 
sanngs, while Uger and the actors 
had to accept lower fees. A consola- 
tion for Uger was that he was able 


Academy of Fine Arts. In 1936 1 b 
modern section of the National 
galerie in Berlin, where he was m 
resented, was closed down. 

The following year, 50 of ht 
paintings were subjected to publk 
ridicule at the Nazi-orgnnised exhi 
bition condemning so-called “fa 
generate art”. In 1938, GOO of ft 
works were plucked from Germ 
museums ami burnt. 

S CHMIDT-ROTTLUFF could' 

nn longer get hold of (he 
paints and canvases ht 
needed for his work. In 19-11 hewa- 
officially forbidden to paint 
Between 1943 mid 1945. the work 
lie had managed to rescue anil store 
in Berlin and Silesia were destroyed 
by bombs and shells, except fora 
lew early paintings which in 1917 
were discovered in a Berlin cellar 
beneath mounds of rubble. 

There can be little doubt that I 
Schmidt-Rottluff was driven to 
despair by a combination of the 
ravages of war, Nazi haired and 
relentless ill luck. This has to be 
kept in mind as one makes one's 
way through the Nice exhibition: 
the works on show are no more 
than vestiges of an oeuvre, and how- 
ever distinguished most of them 
may be. it is far from certain that 
they give us an accurate idea of 
Schmidl-RoLtiuff’s true stature. 

Karl Schmidt-Rottluff, Musd& 
Matisse, Nice. Closed Tuesday. UfiB 
October 8 

(July 27) 

gale oneself, ns with the sketches for 
the animal costumes of La Crtafan 
du Monde, which are shown along- 
side some Baule masks and sculp- 
tures that inspired Uger. And the? 
is an amusing rarity, the three duo 
ahunin elements of the original sets 
for U Pas d’Acien the tail of an aero 
plane, a skyscraper that rises sh 


of disfigured women, children and 
animals. 

Meanwhile, the newly opened 
annex of the same museum features 
an exhibit that could have been 


to h-v mrf « mi piane - a skyscraper that rises so 

then introdnrina i 5 e ^| 8m he was metres into the air, and a helicoid. 
whSeHn? h 8 !ft tings : interesting exhibition makes 

meet and inter^S 0 ” real one curioua to know to what exteat 

%ofoer m rei! ^ _ . , Eger’s experimental work in the 

Uger worked ^ befo , re theatre “ d ™ema caused 1*. 

firS Jn ^ paintin S to develop, and, conversely. 

Pas d°Ad«- to find out * and how hl8 V,SU?J 
Jh m u,ic. ‘by WS® 25jK inDUenC£d * he ^ 
then on a Milhaud opera and a Mau- - • 

baUet rau,ic * . 81 s ' 580tecte ' 

The exhibition Hr.—' ■!« 'l Muade National Farnard L6ger,. -yi 

aome jneyitable gaps d ue to the fact (Jt0y28) 

that his sketehes for, various shows — ~ 1 a — f 

w^ u T entIy to* object of conaid- 
erable interest on the art market, JtM 1 

^ o a i rn ^ or ^S 61- retrospective in ' . . 

But ih'lle the visual elements of: **^^*^1^ 
some productions are saSynSiS " ''I 


called, until now. "Banned in Hi- G 
rosliima." Without mincing words, si 
this display depicts Japan’s brutal al 
effort to conquer and colonize East st 
Asian countries, and shows how fc 
Japan's aggression in Asia and al w 
pi-arl Harbor led directly to the li 
mighty bomb that fell here exactly u 
50 years ago. 

The uniformed schoolchildren ti 
and the somber, often-sobbing V 
adults thronging the two exhibit J, 
halls this summer thus get a feel for il 
die conflicting and contentious ti 
sirains of memory that color J span's \ 
image of itself in the war. a 

It is a conflict that clearly influ- J 
ences this country’s sense of iden- c 
lily to this day — a conflict that \ 
remains unresolved after a half-cen- 
tury of national debate. < 

For some Japanese, the appropri- t 

ate concept for this country's role In i 
World War II is “J apan as Victim" — i 

particularly since Japan is the only > 
country ever to have been attacked I 
with nuclear weapons. For others, 
the point to be emphasized is “Japan 
as Aggressor." Another prominent 
concept here holds that war itself is 
a fundamental evil, regardless of po- 
litical circumstances, and thus both 
apan and its enemies in World War 
11 were in the wrong. 

It all makes for a far more com- 
plex and nuanced state of mind than 
conventional wisdom in the United 
States would seem to acknowledge. 

In the U.S. news media, it is com- 
monplace to say that “the Japanese" 
refuse to face up to their past. Such 
statements do apply to some Japan- 
ese — including some conserva- 
tives who carry weight in national 
politics. But the notion that “the 
Japanese" — 125 million people — 
can be treated a9 a monolithic whole 
with a unified zeal to whitewash 
their past is out of sync with reality. 
i This summer, the Japanese 
media have returned the compli- 
, ment, so to speak. They argue that 
America is the country that main- 
tains a monolithic, authorized view 
of the war — or at least, of the 
atomic bombs that ended it. 

This sterna from the controversy 
surrounding the Smithsonian Insti- . 
tution's Enola Gay exhibit, when po- 
etical pressure forced the National 
, Air and Space Museum to drop the . 

I display of atom-bomb relics offered ; 
I “ ? n loan from the museum here. The j 
! ;J Japanese reaction was harsh, ilt Is 
i l u? W / apanese conventional wisdom 
hat “the Americans" refuse to face 
. - up to the damage the nuclear 
•:* JpPons wreaked on civilians in 
ji.'l Hiroshima and Nagasaki. ■ ■ 
g Japanese 'views of World War D 


East Asian co-prosperity sphere." 

This is still the preferred termi- 
nology for conservatives who argue 
that Japan’s war was a noble effort 
to free Asian nations from Western 
colonial rule. 

After Japan’s surrender, U.S. oc- 
cupation forces established a War 
Guilt Information Program, de- 
signed to educate the Japanese 
about their own nation’s guilt for 
starting the war. As part of that ef- 
fort. the Greater East Asian War 
was renamed the Pacific War, a rela- I 
lively neutral term that is still widely 
used today. 

Meanwhile, many textbooks refer 
to the conflict as the Fifteen-Year 
War. This refers to the period from 
Japan's invasion of China in 1931 to 
its surrender In 1945. “Historians 
tend to use this name," explained 
World War II scholar Hirose Watan- 
abe, “because it shows that what 
Japan did in the 1930s was the start I 
of an unbroken path that led to what 
happened to Japan in 1945.” 

As the name of the war has S 
changed here over time, so have at- 
titudes toward it For the first 1 
decade or so after Japan surren- 
dered. this nation was bitterly anti- 
war. The prevailing mood was \ 
hostile to any war at any time, but s 
particularly toward Japan's own ag- * 
gression. This view was impelled t 
partly by the people's severe suffer- i 
ing at the end of the war. and partly 
by tiie Tokyo war-crimes trial, j 
which publicized atrocities of which < 
the Japanese people had never been i 
informed. ] 

Many Japanese, particularly on 
the left, still hold to this harehly crit- 
ical assessment, known as the 
’Tokyo Trial view” of the war. It is a 
key reason why the public here is bo 
wary of any overseas role for the 
Japanese military. “The Japanese 
cannot be trusted with military 
power," former Prime Minister Ki- 
ichi Miyazawa said in 1991. “We 
have proven that" 

But as conservatives reasserted 
control over Japanese politics, this , 
harsh view gave way to a sort of will- , 
ful ignorance. The conservative Ed- 
ucation Ministry began changing 
the critical view of the war set forth 
t in public-school textbooks. 

Continuing research into the last- 
j ing impact of nuclear weapons, to- ] 

: gether With the publication in ; 

Japanese of John Kersey’s powerful , 
f book Hiroshima, fed a growing 
i- feeling here that Japan was not so 
i- much the perpetrator of evil as it 
il was the victim of a great war crime: 
e the use of the atomic bomb. That 
d ■ explains why the older section of 
e ; the 1 A-bomb museurii here, opened ,| 
s 1 in 1955, dealt only with Japan’s suf- ! 
n feringJ The Exhibits tended to infuri- : 
e ate American visitors because there ; 
ir ; was no explanation of why the terri- 
n- ble weapon was used. 

Over the past fewiyears, however, 1 



Silent tribute . . . praying for the dead at Hiroshima 
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Hosokawa announced to the world 
that "Japan was wrong in the war. 
Japan was the aggressor.” Mean- 
while, the government admitted to 
several atrocities, including the 
army’s program to round up tens of 
thousands of Asian women to serve 
as sex slaves for Japanese soldiers. 

As the concept of "Japan as Ag- 
gressor” took strength, a rmyor 
change in textbook policy was an- 
nounced in 1989. Since then, his- 
tory books at all classroom levels 
here have included far more mater- 
ial about Japan’s brutal treatment of 
the Asian nations it conquered. 

A Washington Post survey of the 
12 textbooks most widely used in 
Japanese schools indicates that the 
books make it clear Japan waged a 
“war of aggression" as a “fascist 
state" allied with Italy and Germany. 


World ronvriffhf bv ■ ? -8 u Japaneae ‘views of World War II the notion that Japan itself was the | 
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P ERHAPS more important, 
the history of .World War II 
has become required read- 
ing, because questions about the 
war now appear routinely on high ! 
school and college entrance teats. ; 
“For many years, high-school his- 
tory classes didn’t bother with 
World War II, because the teachers 
and students knew they wouldn’t 
see questions about it on the en- 
trance exams," University of Tbkyo 
scholar Yasuaki Ohnuma noted. 
"But now, the history section of the 
exams is full of questions about the 
20th century. Studeiits feel 1 they 

have to learn about the war." 1 

With the coming of the 50th an- 
niversary of the war’s end, there has j 
also been a spkte of new war muse- 
ums, known ■ here hb "aggression . 
museums.” Like the new annex at 
Hiroshima’s museum, : they deal ; 
with Japan's aggression >as well as 
its own suffering. ’ : 

■ Here, for example; the muadum 
now includes a large photograph of a 
joyous parade through the streets of 


Hiroshima in 1937, when local citi- 
zens cheered the fall of Nanking, now 
called Napjing. The caption reads, 
“Hiroshima’s citizens celebrated with 
a torchlight parade. In Nanjing, how- 
ever, Chinese were being massacred 
by the Japanese Army." 

Hiroshima’s mayor, Takashi Hi- 
raoka, said recently that the new 
annex was a reaction to global opin- 
ion. “We ourselves were over- 
whelmed by the terrible damage of 
the atomic bomb," he said. “But we 
found that people around the world 
were not necessarily sympathetic. 
We realized it was necessary to see 
ourselves not only as victims of the 
war, but also as perpetrators." 

While the notion of "Japan as Ag- 
gressor^ seems to be ascendant at 
the moment, there are still strong 
interest groups that loathe it 1 That is 
why it was so difficult for Prime 
Minister Tomiichi Murayama, a lib- 
eral, to win passage thfe year of a 
parliamentary resolution apologiz- 
ing to Japan's victims in the war. ■ • 

Opinion polls agree that most 
Japanese citizens support an official 
apology. But conservative politi- | 
clans, backed organizationally and . 
financially by veterans and their sur- 
vivors, resisted so vigorously that 
Murayama barely won passage of a 
mild resolution that left some ; 
Asians even angrier than before. 

If Japan's view df the Fifteen-Year 

War is a subject of enormous dispute : 

here,' the last 10 days of that 15-year 
1 period are much less contentious. 'It 
is clearly the : consensus • view • in 
I Japan' that American use of the 
atomic bomb was Inexcusable — no 
matter what Japan had done in Asia, 
Pearl Harbor and the South Pacific. 

“We cannot ! and will not deny 
: Japan's aggression, that Japan did 
evil," said Hlraokav “But that does 
' not justify an atomic bomb. It is too 
cruel:' It is inhumane to argue that 
anything Justifies miclear^ weapotis.’’ 


High Stakes 
In Bosnian 
Endgame 

OPINION 

Jim Hoagiand 

M AN'S WILL and need to 
make wnr were not extin- 
guished by the nuclear flashes 
over Hiroshima and Nag asak i 50 
years ago this week. Even on the 
cusp of the 21st century there are 
places and moments that demand 
the unleashing of the furies of 
destruction and conquest. 

In recent days the United 
States government has subtly 
communicated its judgment that 
such a moment has arrived for 
Croatia. Zagreb has for a year 
methodically prepared Its forces 
to fight the Serbs who have 
seized territoryfrom the central 
governments of Croatia and 
Bosnia and then “ethnically 
cleansed” the occupied lands. 

A retaliatory war by the 
Crouliany, and Washington’s en- 
couragement of it, are both justi- 
fied. But the United States needs 
to be clear with Itself and with 
other nations about the objec- 
tives of its quiet alliance with 
Croatian President Franjo 
Ttidjman and the likely outcomes 
of this new military campaign. 

If the Croatlans are successful 
, In halting the current Serb drive 
against Bosnia’s Bihac region 
- and the capital of Sarajevo, 
j Bosnia will effectively become a 
, Croatian protectorate, 
i That is, Bosnia would survive 

in its current, truncated form, at 
I Croatian sufferance. After three 
years of fighting, and the divi- 
- slons that fighting lias produced 
ir In the world community, that 

i- may be die best deal the Bosnian 
i Muslims can achieve, 
f The United States must adopt 
e limited objectives in a Bosnian 
i endgame. The effectiveness of 
1 the Clinton administration's 
e I backing for the Croatian- 
e I Bosnian alliance will ultimately 
1 be judged by the restraints it can 
j- 1 exercise over the forces it has 
it helped unleash, as well as the 
g I reasons for unleashing ftiem. 
is I The Croats are not able, and 

le the United Sthtes and its allies 

b- : arenotwilllngtopay theprlceit 

a would cost, to drive the Serbs off 
iz- l all the territory they have cap- 
; tured from Bosnia -* 1 to achieve 
st the full restoration of the bound- 
ed aries and territorial Integrity of 
ti- Bosnla-Herzegovina as recog- 
id 1 nlzed by the United Nations in 
if- April 1992. That 1 b lamentable, 
lat But it is also obvious to all, ' 
fa 1 especially the Serbs, 
ne The United States offered Serb 

I leader Slobodan Milosevic extra- 
jar I ordinarily generous terms for a 
ite :l settlement in talks in Belgrade 
jar In June. He turned them down. 

- -It \ Milosevic' think* he can getmore ; 
In. than the 70 percent of Bosnia 
the -that Serb forces now occupy. 1 
no j : Only Croatian military vlct- ■ 
fa, odes ht Bosnia will disabuse 1 
z. Milosevic of that notion and ' 

my 1 make him deal.* America will 1 ' 
did 1 then have lo be involved ht |,,,/ 
oes ' producing a settlement to justify 
too! this heiv bloodletting^--' 
that I Such a result is not Impossible'- 

is." I But neither is it certain; ll 13 
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Holy City Divided 
By Big Mac Attack 
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John Lancaster In Jerusalem 


T HE SPARKLING new Mc- 
Donald's in the busy central 
shopping district here is Just 
Uke any other — Big Macs, milk- 
shakes and Happy Meals, all served 
lip daily by smiling teen-agers in 
spiffy uniforms — and therein lies 
the problem. 

Most restaurants in this ancient 
hoiy city are kosher. But McDonald's 
standard fare does not meet the re- 
quirement for certification as kosher, 
which In keeping with Jewish law 
bars the mixing of milk and meat 
products. McDonald's also opens on 
the Sabbath — Saturday here — an- 
other violation of kosher rules. 

In the admittedly extreme view of 
Yosef Ben Mnshe, who wears the 
long beard, black hot nnd black suit 
of an ultrR-Orlhndox Jew and makes 
his living as a kosher inspector of 
Jerusalem restaurants, the results 
are little short of apocalyptic. 

“This leads to bank robberies, 
murders, decadence and corrup- 
tion,” Moshe said outside McDon- 
ald's recently. “When a Jew. a pure 
soul, eats an impure animal, it de- 
stroys his soul, and he becomes a 
jungle man, an evil animal. . . . This 
causes people to leave the home- 
land nnd mixed marriages. It's 
worse than Hitler. McDonald's is 
contaminating all of Israel and all of 
the Jewish people." 

As it happens, the meat served at 
the 14 McDonald's branches in Is- 
rael is kosher, but the real issue is 
larger. Even some Israelis not par- 
ticularly offended by the sight of a 
burger dripping wirh cheese are 
I troubled by what they see as the 
growing Americanization of Israeli 
culture — and McDonald's is but 
one example. 

The Americanization issue came 
up in July when three Israeli teen- 
agers died in a stampede at a rock 
music festival in Arad. President ’ 


Ezer Weizman used the occasion to 
comment The Israeli people are in- 
- fected with Americanization. We 
I must be wary of McDonald's; we 
must be wary of Michael Jackson; 
we must be wary of Madonnas. This 
plays a. part in what occurred in 
Arad." Not everyone agreed with his 
remarks, Including the parents of one 
of the dead teen-agere, to whom 
Weizman later apologized. : 

The debate over Americanization 
might deem strange in a country that 
is often Jokingly called the 51st state 
because of its close relationship with 
Washington, which provides Israel 
with $3 billion in annual aid. Thou- 
sands of Israelis, moreover, immi- 
grated from the United States — and 
brought its cultural influences with 
them. “Of course Ihere is (Ameri- 
can) influence, as in open societies 
all oyer the world." said Israel 
Kinilii of the Jerusalem Institute for 
Israel Studies. "The Russians are 
not influenced? They don't like 
jeans? I don’t think there's even the 
slightest antagonism" toward things 
I American. 

It is not just a few religious lead- 
ers who fail to appreciate McDon- 
ald’s in Jerusalem. Resentment runs 
particularly high among Jeru- 
salem’s growing population of ultra- 
OrthodoxJews. 

But judging by the crowd of teen- 
agers, young parents and tourists 
lined up at a McDonald's counter 
one recent afternoon, the McDon- 
ald's image works here. But even 
some patrons confessed to being a 
bit uncomfortable with McDonald’s 
and what it symbolizes. 

Avi Siniantov, for example, was 
careful to order his Big Mac without 
cheese. "We are not religious, but 
we care," explained Siniantov, 24. 
[The atmosphere of Israel is chang- 
ing." he said, mopping up ketchup 
with a french fry. That's what’s 
wrong. This is just a small part of it. 
We’re losing our innocence.” 
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Americanisation worries many Israelis 


Infant AmeriCorps Faces Firing Squad 

Anil li l i I icn ■. .. 


OPINION 

Colman McCarthy 

H ABITAT for Humanity, the 
Georgia-based program that 
helps poor families build their own 
homes, has few backers more ar- 
dent than Newt Gingrich. Unfail- 
ingly, he sports a Habitat for 
Humanity pin iu his lapel and boosts 
the program as “a model for volun- 
teerism and spiritual renewal." 

Gingrich supports his words with 
action: “Volunteers like myself . . . 
come on Saturdays to work on the 
projects. It is a rewarding experi- 
ence to see the future homeowniug 
family there alongside public- spir- 
ited citizens." 

Larger rewards would exist if 
Gingrich had taken lime to meet 
some of the helpers who show up for 
more than a spell of Saturday dab- 
bling: the 140 members of Ameri- 
Corps who have been on hand 
full-time tire past seven months 
building 72 houses in Miami, Balti- 
more. Philadelphia. Amcricus. Ga., 
and Homesleari, Mb., nnd with 71 
more under construction. 

Something is worryingly out of 
joint Gingrich can't stand Ameri- 
Corps. the national service program 
that has placed 20.000 members in 


350 projects nationally. But his 
heart flutters when extolling Habitat 
for Humanity, whose officials effu- 
avely praise AmeriCoips and state 
that its involvement has been a 
boon leading to a tripling of houses 
built. 

Gingrich is among those in Con- 
gress pushing legislation that would 
either snuff out or gut AmeriCorps' 
current $500 million funding. An 
agency only a few months past the 
halfway point of its start-up year is 
being told to fold. This year’s 20,000 
members — earning a minimum 
wage and up to $9,500 in education 
benefits for two years’ service — 
are to be pink-slipped but comforted 
with the message that they are ever 
welcome to come back on Saturdays 
to bang a few nails with Newt. 

In Washington. AmeriCoips is 
clutched in a congressional debate 
between political philosophies: No, 
government has no role in paying 
for community service; no, we don't 
need a bureaucracy to run a Depart- 
ment of Goodness. Or: Yes, issuing 
a call to service is a legitimate func- 
tion of political Leaders; yes, a part- 
nership is needed between 
government and the non-profits. 

While the talk goes around and 
around, like a Ferris wheel with one 
side roiling high today and back to 


earth tomorrow, those benefiting by 
the service of AmeriCorps — 
mostly poor people — stand to lose 
the most. In the four areas of sen- 
we — education; public safety; 
health and human needs; environ- 
ment and neighborhood restoration 
*T more than 1,000 non-profits and 
chanties applied to AmeriCorps. 
Most were weltestabllshed groups 
ready to expand: Teach for America, 
I Have a Dream Foundation, YMCA, 
City ’tear, Public Allies, police de- 
partments, Habitat for Humanity. 

Congressional critics of Ameri- 
Corps, nearly all of whom are Re- 
publicans reflexively negative about 
any success of Bill Clinton, are not 
having their views shared by even 
natural allies. Business Week re- 
ports that corporate America — 

ci i, n^V s ^neral Electric. 
Shell Oil, Anheuser-Busch. Tenneco 
Gas Home Depot. Nike — sees the 
work of AmeriCoips as a godsend 
mat helps revive communities eco- 
nomically and socially. Corporations 
nave come in with' money, equip- 
ment and volunteers. 

Among pro-AmeriCorps CEOs is 
Ene Chapman of U.S. Health Corpo- 
ration, Columbus, Ohio. He is a Re- 
pubUcfln loyalist and fund-raiser for 
his hometown congressman, John 
Kaslch of the House Budget Com- 


ntittee who lias it in for AmeriCorps. 
Chapman, whose company had 
pledged $150,000 to City Year, has 
been trying to educate his pa] Kn- 
8, ch at press conferences and con- 
gressional hearings: “It’s tragic to 
cut these programs. Why shoot a 
bunch of innocent kids just to gel at 
the president?” 

No credible answer has been 
given to that question. A few days 
ftgo some Republicans tried to say 
that partisanship isn’t motivating 
tijem, its the cost of AmeriCorps. 
They cited the Genera] Accounting 
Office as saying that AmeriCorps is 
spending $9,000 more on each mem- 
ber than was originally planned 
It turns out that the GAO report 
was not a report at all - only a 
Jeaked document in presdraft form 
and without the customary internal 
review or agency comment 
AmeriCorps is a Clinton program 
but to see it In isolation is not to see 
it all. AmeriCoips didn't invent ser- 

SS Peace Corps, VISTA, 

Habitat for Humanity or any of the 
hundreds of other national mid local 
programs, pie summons to service 

it 5 M 2 tet^ arsold ' n,iUion8lf 

h JJ M>>e .. who fcww AmeriCorps 
npn-profits, corporate 
local communities that 
have been served - ape themselves 
under political siege asthfc 
program in its infan cy. 
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For much of lus criminal u- then swim in the ocean to rinse the qui' 
the Unaboniber chose to me- black film on her soul. This home wh< 

nervmgly silent about wliai h r^dy failed and a young life was anc 

° , a random campaign # lost within months of our meeting. De: 
umvlnted industries ami acafe ih at incident occurred five years the 
JJJ}. V le |,,?1 called hua ago. but recent headlines surround- sar 
AHUM because lus early K ing the Grateful Dead have taken wh 

worked in universities or b> rne back to that time and to my own fur 

. .... days on tour. As the Itinerant band fan 

Inc only credible sighting J- celebrates an astonishing 30 years scl 

bomber wns in 1987, outside on tour, it has been dogged by mis- is i 
1-akc City computer store ft- fortune — lightning struck fans ear- or 
[ore an explosion. He was Asp ^is summer at RFK Stadium in ne 

by a witness ns a man vritn cr Washington, several dozen people Ce 
i eddish-blond hair and at were arrested outside a Dead con- bu 
mustache. cert in Albany and for the first time ga 

He resurfaced six years W l inthree decades, a scheduled con- er 
June 1993 when, two days apartc cerl was canceled in IndlailB for fear uc 
versity professors were seriooV oferowd violence. su 

hired with mail bombs, fflg None of this can be directly attriV sp 

one person was killed In theft 1 - uted to the band itself, but the inch T- 
inddents, his two most ^ dents are nonetheless beginning to id 
bombs proved lethal, last expose a darker, more' malevolent 
when a New Jersey advnw side of the Grateful Dead milieu, a 
ecutive opened a bomb in bls^ Contrary to the image laid out by y< 
and then in April when thepnsj the Deadheads themselves, life on in 
of the California Forestry Asf| tour these days Is far from peace, pi 
I tion wns killed in his office W love and smiles. Capitalism, greed a 
bomb addressed to someone® and betrayal would be more apt de- ti 
Will that incident p Options. ■ • n 

bomber suddenly became Today's Deadheads wear the tie- ir 
sive, sending letters to new*#* dyed costumes of a past generation n 

a former victim, a college out aren’t propelled by the same h 

and, most dramatically.^^ of moral rebelHon. If bygone d 
his manifesto, entitled, * 11 ^ Beadheads were protesting war and ;t 

Society and Its Future." ■ . “clal strife, today's seem only to be [ 

The FBI has placed no ^ .dissenters from real-world mono- s 

tions on the professors w 10 ’ .tony. Unfortunately, like many of miy c 

been given copies of fioneration’^ discontent, they art t 

script They, can copy if- savvy and ‘ tmhappy with 
with vriiomever th^ want, 'their lives." ■ ■■ ■ • ' *" 

ceivably even mate the t®d yi| h my seven yeart as a devoted 1 
able on the Internet Of .rlijl Ue ^ ae ad including two spent J 
possibility, Turchle saMr.|,i| touring the coiintry -^-''1 ;6ame to 1 , 
haven’t encouraged that." WPjj wke for granted that people would 
the FBI had thought ofpos^jLv* 8t ®“ frorti a fridnd’h babftj'ack'and \ 
the Net, Thrchie said, i thejr tttiofad. 1 ' I saW 1 

to us. It's not really oure f"v X| ri ™8 sleep with ofiier ffiehds 1 \ 
or make public." : ers ‘ 1 ^ ybUng wb'frien stoto-' ; ; 
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'v.i m w/ pi vicwuia not 

hired witli mail bomba Whlka 
one person wns killed In theft*' 
incidents, his lwo most & 
bombs proved lethal, last Decc* 
when a New Jersey advertiaJ 3 
ecutive opened a bomb in hb^ 
and then in April when thepres-V 
of the Cnlifornia Forestry ^ 
tion was killed in his office bp 11 , 
bomb addressed to someone*^ 

Will that incident the ^ 
bomber suddenly beca me ^ 
sive, sending letters to news?# 
a former victim, a college 
and, most dramatically,^^® 
his manifesto, entitled, 'In®' 
Society and Its Future." . 

The FBI has placed no 
tions on the professors 
been given copies' of the 


. tingiy dosed witli acid. I Baw some- ™“ 
one give a Mend’s dqg add just to 
watch It lose its mind. I saw people 
stranded in a strange city because 1 
their friends were Impatient to hit 
the road. I saw people trash their 
friends’ motel rooms, knowing that 
they would not be held responsible 
for the damage. 

; With no legal system within the 
Deadhead culture, these injustices 
go unchallenged. Thankfully, violent 
acts' of retribution have been few. 
but who knoWS' "if it will someday ; 
came to that? The common reaction 
when this sort of inddent occurs is 
to get a bit meaner, shrewder and 
make a plan to do it back to some- 
one else. Eventually. 1 came to dis- 
like the musiq of the' Dead because 
of the assodation I made between 
the band and its followers. 

It would be unfair to imply that all 
of those oti tour engage in such 
loathsome behavior. There are 
many who revel in the shows and 
demonstrate respect not just for 
their fellow Tdurheads but for the | 
cities they' visit Their sole desire is 
to immerse themselves in the music 
and peacefully co-exist with others 
who feel the same. But the domi- 
nant culture is not so sanguine. 

In an attempt to escape the soci- 
ety they so disdain, the Deadheads 
have created a world underpinned 
by the same materialism and greed, n 
i Whether it be overpricing their p 
■ wares or selling crack and ecstasy, p 
t the looming specter of capitalism 
1 rules supreme, and it is every hit as a 
; ruthless as that of the American r 
r mainstream. 1 

e Newcomers naive enough to r 
e think otherwise quickly have their r 
1 misconceptions dispelled. I met t 
e quite a few 14- and 15-year-old kids 
e who came to tour without a penny i 
s and thought they could turn to other a 
Deadheads for support. Somehow, 1 
* they thought money didn’t hold the i 
j- same relevance that it does else- i 
n where. But unless you're a Trust- 
n fund Deadhead, sustained by the 
d family fortune, everyone needs a 
rs scheme. Selling veggie sandwiches 
s- is one option, as is hawking jewelry 
ir- or clothing. To make these busi- 
in nesses go, some Deadheads trek to 
le Central America between tours to 
n- buy the Guatemalan jewelry and 
ne garb so popular among Dead follow- 
in' ers. Others nwke their own prod- 
ar ucts to sell. And witli a steady flow of 
suburban kids who have the cash to 
ib- spend on a $5 tofu burger and a $20 
ci- T-shirt, these entrepreneurs have an 
to ideal location at Dead shows. 

;nt But these business ventures take 
*u. a level of initiative and planning be- 
by yond what most Tourheads are will- 1 
on ing to expend. More typically, 
ce, people make just enough money to 
:ed cover food; lodging, their concert 
de- ticket and enough gas to get to the 
next city. If you are not good at sell- 
tie- ing or at least scaittming, you will 
ion not make it on' tour. Many Dead-, 
me heads, while professing distrust and | 
me disdain for the gotentment, make it 
and by accepting food ’stamps and other 
i be public hahd-buts. A walk' down the 
mo- streets of Berkeley or San Ftan- 



inany Tourheads are also adept at 
panhandling, although this is not a 
profitable choice for survival. 

The drug trade Is also an easy 
and rather lucrative route to suste- 
nance. With perseverance, one can 
usually find suppliers of acid, mush- 
rooms or ecstasy to resell, anti the 
rising popularity of crack and heroin 
on tour is opening up new markets. 
There is the nuisance of undercover 
agents from the Drug Enforcement 
Administration, to say nothing of fel- 
low Deadhead narcs, but this can 
add an element of excitement to a 
new career — which for today's 
Deadheads is a tonic in itself. 


M Y INITIATION to the to a degree, there is a sense of shar- 
Grateful Dead came in ing: In spurts of generosity, one per- 
1986 and coincided with son or a few will support the others 
the band's resurgence back then. I by buying the gas or paying for the 
was in college and had been more motel room. But typically this gen- 
interested in tiie Clash and Flipper erosity Is born of necessity — 
than wearing bells on my shoes and everybody else is broke, 
tie-dyeing every white shirt I Rarely do the relationships that 
owned. But after going to a few develop trajiscend each person s 
shows I grew enchanted, with the own sfilfishrtess. Usually, the break 

band and with the hordes of color- occurs oyer ntoney — someone 
fully attired people who seemed like feels they ve been cut out a drug 
happy children at recess. I worked deal, or grows tired of supporting a 
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the Dead scene began in 1987 when 
going to shows became like going to 
some sort of pop scene.” says this ex- 
Deadhead who himself was eventu- 
ally scared away by the violence. He 
blames alcohol abuse for what he 
sees as an increased incidence of 
fighting, show-crashing and oilier 
disruptive behavior. 

Today’s version of tour is a mock- 
ery of what the original Dead follow- 
ers created. There is an attempt to 
form family units, but too often they 
aren’t bound together by loyalty and 
trust. The members travel together, 
bunk together and, theoretically, 
provide the love and support that 
one might bestow on a relative. And, 
to a degree, there is a sense of shar- 
ing: In spurts of generosity, one per- 
son or a few will support the others 
by buying the gas or paying for the 
motel room. But typically this gen- 
erosity is born of necessity — 
everybody else is broke. 

Rarely do the relationships flint 
develop transcend each person’s 
own selfishness. Usually, the break 
occurs oyer money — someone 


every conceivable retail job to fi- 
nance my indulgence, choosing po- 
sitions where there was little 
.commitment Witli the money I had 
saved and the cushion" of a few 
credit cards, I was able td trAverse 


going by a fake name among friends 
was just a way of preventing anyone 
from getting too dose. 

■ So what’s the beauty of It all? The ; 
question for many on tour is proba- 
bly: What's the alternative? 

“There is this core group of Tour- 
heads who have dropped out of socl- 

■ ety and their only alternative is to 
follow the Dead," says Jill, another 

: former Deadhead. These people 
live for tour to resume each season, 
but quickly grow disgusted. They 
boast 'Of making enough money 
i from the present tour to buy that 
land in Oregon and settle down. But 
more typically their money is blown 
on lavish hotel rooms, expensive 
meals, beer and drugs. Strung out 
and broke, they’re left scrambling 
for someone to support them until 
tour begins again. 

And so a cyde evolves: Many 
may want to try a new life but have 
become ensnared in the tour cul- 
ture. Financially, they know no 
other way to make money other 
than selling wares on tour. Socially, 
whether they truly like them or not, 
the people on tour are the only 
friends they have. Alienated and 
fearful of what the real world is 
about, they settle into what they 
know be9t: The Dead. 


E VERY TIME there is a scare 
that the Dead may stop tour- 
ing, 1 find myself worrying 
about the lost souls who know noth- 
ing else but the parallel world of the 
Grateful Dead. Many are talented 
and have skills adaptable to the 
mainstream. It’s those who use the 
Dead simply as au escape who will j 
have difficulty adjusting to life with- I 
out lour. Sadly. 1 cannot picture 
their future. 

They will surely endure the loss of 
the Dead's live performances, but 
can they handle the end of tour? That 
. possibility seems ever more real witli 
the current malaise surrounding the 
band. As the amount of violence and 
police confrontation has grown, so 
have concerns about how to curtail 
it. A group calling itself Save Our 
Scene has formed in an attempt to 
'quash disruptive behavior. And 
through newsletters and the Inter- 
net, band members have practically 
begged their fans to clean up their 
act If (hey don’t, the Dead will stop 
touring, or so they threaten. 

In an open letter passed out to 
Deadheads at a recent St. louts 
show and later posted on the Inter- 
net, tiie Dead told fans that “over 
the past 30 years we’ve come up 
witli the fewest possible rules to 
make the difficult act of bringing 
tonB of people together work well — 
and a few thousand so-called Dead 


parasitic family member. , and a few thousand so-called ueaa 

To survive on tour, it helps to have Heads ignore these simple rules 
emotions encased In steel. Courtesy ; and qerew it up fqr you, us and 
is not mandatory and verbal assaults, everybody. , , 


rude comments and sexist remarks 
are common In the course of a motel 


credit caras, i was auie iu ~r ■ , . ■ . 

the country with relative financial room conversation. Peopje refer to 

security. It also helped that I had «ch . pte freely * 


family that, though preferring I set- 
tle down and get a job, made clear 
ifliat 'I' could rely on them If tilings 
igotdesperafe. 1 ' , • • 


"brother" but there was rarely the ao- 
cQmpahying jntimady. Practically 
.everyone gties by a nickname — 
Woodstock, Scooter, Zeus, Rainbow, 

■v« 1 1 T _ 1 IfnMii ftAnnla'a 


Arguably, it fa not the Tourheads 
who are responsible for the bad be- 
havior; buf locpl kids who view the 
parking lot at a Dead show as an in- 
vitation to pprty with complete aban- 
don? Tourheads can blame the less 
devoted ’ .contei^-goprs, but it , la 
these "outriders" Who buy, the goods 
that sustain the Tourheads lifestyle, 
iAnd it Is the Tqurhe^da who have 


iShthave teen different hfid I Jinx. Often.' I never 1 knew people’s ;tHri sustain the Tourheads Ufealyle, 


* mmm mmm 

th ! - ' ' ' 7.;,.. I 1 . 1 I I — ^ — r 1 ■ • ! v frewbMfll party-" „ 

S' / came to take for granted that peoph would^teal - 
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Labyrinth of Love Japan looks down barrel of recession 


Kevin Phillips 

TO RENEW AMERICA 
By Newt Gingrich 
HarparCollins. 260pp. $24 

THE FREEDOM REVOLUTION 
By Dick Armey 
Regnery. 318pp. $24.95 


T hree republicans in' 

Congress, all former profes- 
sors at various Sun Belt col- 
leges and universities, are now 
running for president or thinking 
about it More immediately, two of 
them — House Speaker Newt Gin- 
grich of Georgia and House Major- 
ity Leader Dick Armey of Texas — 
have just published books to ponder 
America's future and promote their 
own. 

By Gingrich's December 15 presi- 
dential-race deadline, the political 
and literary verdict should be in on 
To Renew America and the pre- 
scriptions for national revival that 
he tells about studying since he was 
a teenager. Armey’s own acknowl- 
edged White House hopes are at 
least four years out 
Gingrich cannot be thrilled at Ids 
chief lieutenant's finishing his 
manuscript in time to compete with 
The Book of Newt Not that 
Armey's tome Is particularly 
weighty. It’s a familiar brand of con- 
servative Texanomics — guv’nient 
basilin’, tax-cuttin'. market-worehip- 
pin’ and budget-balancin’ — with 
phraseology presumably pre-tested 
and perfected in Rush Rooms from 
Galveston to Grand Prairie. Gin- 
grich's book and persona are much 
more interesting the conservative 
as a space-age optimist. 

To the public, of course, Gingrich 
is the superstar the architect of 
1994's GOP victory and the most 
powerful House speaker in mem- 
ory, albeit also the first described 
by voters as too extreme. He is a for- 
mer assistant professor of history at 
West Georgia College and, earlier 
still, a troubled adolescent who mar- 
ried his high-school math teacher 
— in sum, an Interesting National 
Personality. HarperCollins was 
ready to pay $4.5 million for this 
book until Gingrich realized that an 
author s advance of that magnitude 
would be one personal ethics con- 
troversy too many. 

Co-writer Bill Tucker has obvi- 
ously spent. many hours laboring 
over To Renew America but there 
are revealing Rorschach blots from 
Gingrich himself. The volume is 
readable, and it delivers a reason- 
ably good synopsis of Gingrich’s 
ideas, especially in the subsections 
that amplify ongoing issues from ed- 
ucation to health care, space explo- 
ration, "corrections day,” unfunded 
mandates and the failure of the en- 
trenched Democratic leadership of 
the last Congress. 

If there's n part of the new Repub- 
lican agenda Hint a large majority of < 
voters pgrees with, its In this area — i 
reforming the House. Here Gingrich I 
is entitled to sound his trumpet. I 
: Rciiew, however, also spotlights i 

some of the speaker's principal I 

weaknesses. To start with, it is l 
stuffed .wiljh Pollynimaish views of t 
how technology will uplift politics, i 
culture and public policy. By 2020, > 

couples will be honeymooning in s 
space. (Is fhifeliis next hovel?) In 
2005, meanwhile) “since most Amer- : r 
icans now telecommute, rush hour i: 
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THE DOUBLE FLAME 
Love and Eroticism 
By Octavio Paz 

Translated from the Spanish by 
Helen Lane _ 

, Harcourt Brace. $276pp. $22 


A T 81, OCTAVIO !paZ is in- 
credibly active. He delivers 
speeches around the globe. 

ii, . 


we are and why we fee] att™ 
each other. His ultimate the* 
that our society is plagued by* 
permissiveness, placing the ai : 
and continuity of love in jW 
and that the difficult encotji' 
tween two humans attracted toe) 
other, lias lost importance gfo 
opment that he believes Hum. 
■ our psychological and cultural fe 
dations. i 


in** 



mm 


(will be) dramatically smaller than it 
used to be," and telecommuting will 
also manage air pollution. Technol- 
ogy that adds one percent annually 
to economic growth will solve the 
deficit. As for health reform, “Sur- 
geons may one day be able to oper- 
ate by remote control". Alas, his 
gullibility in this genre is proven. On 
coming to Congress a decade and a 
half ago. he introduced legislation to 
set up statehood mechanisms for 
U.S. space colonies. NoneyeL 

Technobabble is also useful in 
sidestepping practicality. In a num- 
ber of situations, Gingrich rolls out 
a list of ideas without explaining 
how they can be turned into legisla- 
tion, enacted or implemented and 
then wraps things up with deceptive 
grandiosity. 

Not^a few Capitol Hill insiders say 
that without Ariney as chief operat- 
ing officer, Newt himself would be 
in orbit half the time, and the book's 
opening and closing chapters will 
not reassure hard-boiled operatives. 
"I have spent much of my life study- 
ing and working on the problems of 
how civilizations survive. It began 
when i was surprisingly young," 
Gingrich tells us by page 10. In 
1953, as a 10-year-old, he appeared 
before the Harrisburg, Pa„ City 
Council to propose a municipal zoo, 
got his name in the paper and "was 
hooked forever on public life," But 
he still expected to be a zoo director 
or dinosaur specialist until 1958 
when — at age 14 now — he got in- 
terested in the processes of national 
decay and concluded that "this was 
the kind of challenge that could not 
be passed off to others. If it were . 
truly a' moral question of whether 
we as a jieople would survive, then I 
had an obligation to do my share of 
the job." l\vo years later, crossing 
tile Atlantic by ship, he reviewed 
and reaffirmed Ills. commitment to 
“spending niy life on sucli a burden- 
some historical quest." Ahem. 

; Tb Renew America blithely ig- 
nores the partial parallels and warn- 
ings of recent declining powerd like 
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Britain, the Netherlands and Spain 
in favor of vague citations of Mayan, 
Aztec and Chinese trends from 
Arnold Toynbee’s A Study Of His- 
tory, along with enthusiastic invoca- 
tions of Isaac Azimov’s three-part 
science-fiction series’ on the decline 
of the Galactic Empire. 

Dick Armey, who used to teach at 
North Texas State, isn’t likely to be 
well received by his fellow econo- 
mists. His description of the flat tax, 
of which he is a prime advocate, is 
shallow enough to suggest that he 
understands that full detail will not 
reinforce his case. The FVeedom 
Revolution concludes with Armey’s 
Axioms, which include thoughts 
like "The market is rational and the 
government is dumb” and “Social 
responsibility is a euphemism for 
personal irresponsibility." 

This not a book for which trees 
should have had to die. Compared 
with Armey, Gingrich is Oscar 
Wilde. But it's interesting that nei- 
ther man has anything much to say 
about popular opinion, even though 
both had chances to update as late 
as April, and therein lies the politi- 
cal rub. 'Hie ultimate weakness in 
the Gingrich and Armey tracts is 
that they propound a new Congres-. . 
sional ideology on which Americans 
have been souring since January 
with unusual rppjdity. 

Back in December, a national 
majority of 52 percent to 28 percent 
approved of the congressional Re- 
publican policies and proposals. By 
March, that approval rating had 
fallen from 43 percent to 39 percent, 
mid by mid-June disapproval led by 
45 percent to 41 percent — a stun- 
ning turnabout. 

GOP House members planning to 
lake the two books to the bench had 
belter take along a third compilation: 
details on (lie opinion polls cited 
above. Professors Gingrich and 
Armey may be about to orchestrate 
Another right-wing faculty dub first 
helping a surprising number of their 
legislative pupils to flunk out In next 
year’s home state electoral dxams. “ 


» Mix. 

edits a monthly literary magazine, 
and manages to publish a book 
every eight months or so. He keeps 
up with technological and scientific 
developments and regularly com- 
ments on current events, from the 
war in Bosnia to the peasant upris- 
ing in Chiapas. Happily, this stamina 
and youthful spirit also permeate 
his work. The central themes of The 
Double Flame, his latest tide to be 
translated into English, are love and 
ardor, topics that might seem un- 
timely for a man born at the out- 
break of World War I. But the truth 
is that this book is a product of im- 
mense wisdom and patient observa- 
tion, an approach to passion from 
the vantage point of maturity. 

In many ways the volume is a 
summary of Paz’s amazing odyssey 
as an essayist, spanning more than 
five decades. It is not a masterpiece 
like his two most celebrated tides: 
The Labyrinth Of Solitude, a 1950 
study of the Mexican psyche, and 
Sor Juana Or The Traps Of Faith, an 
invaluable study of religion, poetry, 
womanhood and the baroque in 
colonial Mexico. Here he sets him- 
self the task of understanding the 
modern concept of love by compar- 
ing it to those of previous ages. This 
could allow for sociological or an- 
thropological explorations, but Paz’s 
isn’t a scientific dissertation. His 
journey through literature and the 
human imagination includes no sta- 
tistics, no historical backup, no aca- 

Paz believes society 
is plagued by erotic 
permissiveness, 
placing the stability 
of love In jeopardy 

demic qualifiers. His is the voice of 
a poet, an intellectual poet en- 
chanted with the labyrintliine paths 
of Western civilization. 

He begins by exploring the link 
between poetry ^nd eroticism, 
which has always beep, at the core 
of his own poetry, and then makes a 
sharp distinction betweeq sex, eroti- 
cism and love: Sex, Paz claims 
places humans in. the animal king- 
dom and has reproduction as Us 
goal; eroticism is a socialized form 
of sexuality transfigured, by our 
dreams: and love is a}t6gether more 
abstract, at once an aniatpf.y senti- 


. Paz’s prose is incisive, his vu 1 
, bravado arresting, and his Q 

: edge enormous. His phiiosopli 

i eye constantly invites resdfr.i 

: reevaluate their most mundaner 

factions and to reexamine iW 
proach to others of the same r 1 
opposite sex. He navigates *t ! 
ease through intellectual hison'l 
pondering Buddhism, Taw- 
Gnosticism. and the Bible. Gret 
and Hellenistic thinkers, ado 
dieval, renaissance and rofei 
artists. In one page he mty) 
commenting on Santa TeiK> f 
Jesus and in the next he ■(. 
cussing Marquis de Sade, Mix: 
Shikubu, Ramon Lopez Velart 
John Donne. (Ail index is urfcj 
needed.) The volume’s structure 
deliberately capricious, altoq 
him to explore a theme for 6 
sheer pleasure of it. 

That, I think, is his greatest-*' 
Once Paz has chosen a topic, bh 
his mind loose, totally free, c 
therefore he can be as excited;:, 
surprised by its findings as if/ 
reader. But this stylistic freed-: 
can also work against him. Hek-, 
tendency to restate the obvious, i 
when he claims that “erotic 
varies in accordance with cfore 
aud geography, with society and t- 
tory, with individuals and temp* 
ments." 

He also enjoys aggrandizing - 
own stature, suggesting that her 
he alone is the first to tackle! 
subject when, in fact, others h.-. 
done so before him, including C> 
French essayist Denis de Rwfr 
mont, whose 1939 book L’Amomf 
I’Occident covered much of ft? 
territory and is Paz’s inspiring M 
even if he doesn't always ackto« 
edge it. Add to this the fact tkK 
occasion lie shies away from tap* 
tant topics, like homosexual to* 
and distorts other people's MF 
ments to fit his scheme. Butwto 
most annoying is the frequency^ 
which he uses and abuses sifl* 
types, ixirticularly on the issue <* 
women lovers, ns when he clans 
“Neither in history nor in literatus 
are there many examples .of ffa- , 
ship between women. This is 
together surprising: for. cenW 
after century — since the NeofitL 
according to some anthropoM 
— women have lived in obsef? 
'What do we know of what the® 8 
of Athens, the girls, of Jeni#} 
die peasant women of the 
century, of the bourgeois^." ^ 
fifteenth felt or thought? , to*? 
tiopships between womep.-!®^ 
.ing, envy, gossip, jealousy, .Jwd.Ri 


mpnf a a " ,u - uonsmps between -women.. 

l - dur ’i envy. gossip, jealousy,. andP^ ; 

He perfidie « 

F?eud tofmanl ia ih N i g?ni ^ lg w f h a,mo9t <*rtainly owing not toM 
in?Pri d ’ , y schol ? ra hpve de- ability of women but tp M 

®tudy of situation. Perhaps their.prog*^! 
S frEJEr as love liberation will change all tlife. ■ ; . 

■SSSrtSSrS- shafts* 

y concept of patriotism as love by an vouthfal nld man, 1ft 
forones nation. And he devotes the ££«5to «3S 
last -segment of The Double Flame 
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-The Japanese economy j* 

,1s in danger of spiralling re 

down into a slump, 

writes Edward Balls a, 

; pi 

I F TOE ghost of Lord Keynes is fo 
alive and active, it would be com- ct 
foiling to know he is keeping a ui 
dose watch on recession-locked at 

Japan. . . . d ‘ 

, n was Keynes who wrote, in his ft 
General Theory, that “practical w 
men, who believe themselves to be a 
quite exempt from intellectual influ- o 
ences, are usually the 9lave of some 

iddunct economist". k 

i ! , But the rapid slide of the Japan- p 
] !ese economy from recession to f< 
‘I930s-style slump powerfully ti 
demonstrates that Keynes's analysis v 
of vicious deflationary spirals is far V 
from defunct 1 

The turnaround in Japan’s eco- t 
iwmic fortunes has been astonish- s 
ing over recent years. The growth f 
engine that powered ahead at 4 per 
cent a year in the 1980s hit the I 
buffers in 1990. Since then, the < 
Japanese population has been strug- 
gling to cope with recession for the i 
Tint dme in many decades. i 

But Japan is not suffering from a 
normal US- or UK-style recession. 

Its economy is on the verge of a 
dangerous deflationary spiral of 
falling consumer and asset prices, 
rising debts and falling output un- 
seen in either the US or Europe in 
die post-war period. 

Japan's policymakers have been 
consistently unwilling to recognise 
die scale of the problem and the 

Nepal dam 
funds run dry 

Hark Tran in New York 

T HE World Bank has dropped 
< out of the controversial 
$1 billion Arun hydroelectric 
project for Nepal after conceding 
that the risks were too great for 
die scheme to proceed. 

The decision by the Banks new 
President, James Wolfensohn, 
narked a climbdown on a plan 
race seen as vital to its credibility I 
68 s financing partner for touchy 
Power and Infrastructure projects. 

Set in a remote valley 200 
rolles east of Kathmandu, the 
< Project would have provided 
power for a country starved for 
electricity. But environmental 
groups vigorously opposed the 
*Tun III scheme as too big and 
too expensive for Nepal's needs, 
rad criticised the Bank for not 
P'nng enough thought to smaller 
rad cheaper alternatives. 

Mr Wolfensohn largely ac- 
cepted the argument that Arun 
would have been too big for 
«epal s own good, repudiating 
me views of those Bank officials 
u P ?* hed * or I* 16 project- 
Environmental groups wel- ' 
corned the decision. “His 
admission of the validity of the 
“Wunents of the critics of Arun 
certainly sends a strong signal to 
• ^ old. donors that large dams 
“f® dsky, expensive and de- 
structive investments and that 
wey should support smaller, 
fWjefleriWe, projects," said 
Lori Udall of the California- 
S^Jjternational Rivers 


need for dramatic action. Their 
repeated predictions of imminent 
recovery over the past five years 
have been consistently wrong. The 
central bank has been absurdly 
timid In the face of the growing 
property market and banking crisis 
following the 1990 stock market 
crash. The Ministry of Finance has, 
until recently, been unwilling to 
acknowledge the scale of the bad 
debts caused by real estate crisis in 
the banking sector. And, while 
willing initially to use fiscal policy in 
an attempt to kickstart the econ- 
omy, even this dried last year. 

But attitudes have now begun, at 
last, to change. The crisis in the 
property market as consumers have 
found themselves caught by "nega- 
tive equity" has spread across the 
whole economy, and companies 
have been hit by the soaring yen. 
The extra ingredient, missing from 
the US and UK recessions, is the 
spread of asset price deflation to the 
general price leveL 

Consumer prices have been 
falling now for almost a year, at an 
estimated annual rate of 5 per cent. 
The result is to further increase the 
real value of debts facing con- 
sumers and banks, raising real 
interest rates on those debts and 
pushing many nearer to bank- 
ruptcy. Demand is depressed yet 
farther as borrowing and spending 
contracts, thus deepening the de- 
flationary cycle. 

The authorities may have realised 
the seriousness of the problem too 
late. Belatedly they have allowed in- 
terest rates to tumble: the discount 
rate now stands at just 1 per cent. 


while market short rates are a mere 
two thlrdB of 1 per cent and long- 
term rates have fallen to below 3 per 
cent — a clear sign that investors ex- 
pect the deflation to continue. Mean- 
while,. the Ministry of Finance has 
admitted that bad debts in the bank- 
ing sector amount to more than $450 
billion, equivalent to a tenth of 
national output. 

Yet, as KeyneB predicted in the 
General Theory, these are precisely 
the circumstances in which mone- 
tary polity is unlikely to be effective. 
First, there is a risk that interest 
rates might fall to a level beyond 
which investors do not believe they 
will fall farther — the famous “liq- 
uidity trap". In these circumstances, 
trying to push them down further by 
pumping cash into the system is like 
“pushing on a piece of string". Japan 
has not reached this point quite yet, 
as Gavyn Davies points out in a 1 
recent Goldman Sachs circular. 
Recent liquidity injections by the 
central bank have pushed interest 
rates down. But the scope for forc- 
ing them down farther may be very 
limited. 

In any case, Interest rate cuts are 
unlikely to halt a deflationary cycle 
in which consumers, companies and 
banks are unwilling to borrow or 
unable to lend. Whether Japan is in 
a liquidity trap or not Keynes sec- 
ond insight still holds — when mon- 
etary policy ib ineffective, fiscal 
policy is likely to be most potent. 
Public investment can also stimu- 
late demand without forcing up in- 
terest rates and “crowding out" 
private investment. Moreover, when 
the crisis is linked to bad debts in 


the banking sector, focusing fiscal 
activism on bailing out bad debts to 
allow new lending makes sense. 

Easy enough — If it were not for 
the psychological and political 
obstacles in Tokyo. Psychological, 
because using fiscal policy goes 
against the grain of Ministry of 
Finance theology, which well 
remembers the large deficits of the 
1970s, worries about the fiscal impli- 
cations of Japan’s ageing population 
and deeply mistrusts the country's 
corrupt, pork-barrel politics. There 
is likely to be fiscal action in the 
summer, but it may not be dramatic. 

But the greater obstacle to action 
is political. Public opinion in Japan 
is still strongly opposed to using tax- 
payers' money to bail out the 
bankers who, five years ago, were 
getting rich on cheap credit and are 
closely linked in the public mind to 
corruption. 

And the Japanese public is right 
to be angry. Monetary policy may I 
now be impotent, but the roots of 
the current crisis lie in the mone- 
tary policy errors of the late 1980s. 
When the crash came, it was the 
ordinary Japanese who bore the 
brunt of the downturn. 

Anyone who doubts the destruc- 
tive potential of monetary policy 
errors need look no farther than 
today’s Japan. Fiscal activism — in- 
cluding a properly policed bank bail- 
out — is a necessary, if late and 
second-best solution. But, from the 
ordinary JajMinese person's perspec- 
tive. it would have been better if the 
original monetary policy mistakes 
had never been made — which 
should be a lesson to us all. 


Visionary behind a banking nightmare 


T HE Post Office has begun .a 
drive to take control of at ‘ 
least $ 150 million of United 
States mail business in four 
American cities by 1098 and 
double Its US operation to $30 
million by the end of this year. 

N INE UK concrete suppliers, 
Including RMC, Tarmac, .. 
Redland and Hanson, have beat 
fined a record total of £8. ^mil- 
lion, after the Restrictive 
Practices Court ruled they had 
been Illegally Involved In local 
cartels and found them guilty of 
contempt of court 


U P TO 1,800 jobs are to be cre- 
ated following die announce- 
ment that Siemens, the German 
electronics group, la to Invest 
$1.8 billion in a semiconductor 
plant in north-east England. 


C ANADIAN developer Paul 
Reichmann has teamed up 
mth Saudi prince Alwaleed Bln 
Ttilal and a group of other In- 
vestors in an estimated $1.1 bil- 
lion offer to buy Canary Wharf 
from the consortium of banks 
that took over the London devel- 
opment after It went Into admin- 
istration three years ago. 


G ENERAL Motors announced 
one of the biggest spin-offs 
i in history as It moved to free 
i Electronic Data Systems, the 
company it bought from die 
Texas billionaire Ross Perot in 
1984 for $2.4 billion. The firm 

I is now valued at $21 billion. 


OBITUARY 

Agha Hasan Abed! 

A GHA HASAN ABEDI. the 
founder of the Bank of Com- 
merce and Credit International 
CBCCI), the Muslim success story 
that turned out to be a nightmare, 
has died aged 73. 

For the last years of his life, 
Abedi had been enfeebled by two 
heart attacks, a stroke and other ail- 
ments. Abedi's condition had spared 
him from the fallout of the Bank's 
collapse in 1991, and from the dis- 
covery of its unorthodox activities 
— money laundering, bankrolling 
terrorists, and cheating; small busi- 
nessmen, many of them British 
Asians, and other depositors out of 
$15 billion. : • '• 

When he died, he was wanted for 
trial In the United; States, and to 
serve an eight-year, sentence for 
fraud delivered last summer by a 
court in Abu Dhabi., Pakistan had 
refused, however, to extradite him. 
But while reviled |n the West, for | 
many of his countrymen the deteri- 
oration of a vital businessmen who 
delighted In wearing £harp suits 
was punishment enough^ : 

Starting in 1972 wfrh a $2.5 mil- 
lion Investment by the ruler of Abu 
, Dhabi, Abedi built BCCI into an 
international financial force. He 
steered dear of countries with strict : 
banking controls, .and biased the 




1.3 million , depositors and more 
than $20.billion in assets 4- at least 
on paper. • j! 

Abedi Insisted he had done noth- 
ing wrong, and his Mends contii4 


Abedi . . hero and villain 1 ... • 

ued to defend him. However, inves- 
tigators accused Abedi. and his co- 
horts of frittering away depositors’ 
money ; on lavish hunting trips and' 
other perks Intendfed to win favdilr' 
with powerful politicians! 

Abedi .was born in Lucknow, 
northern India, where his Suite 
Muslim ancestors had . been advis- 
ers to feudal landlords. . Hla family 
emigrated in 1947 when Pakistan 
was carved out of| British India. He 
went, into banking, [Joining India’s; 
Habid Bank. Ip' 1959, he founded 
the United Bank Ltd (UBL), which 
became Pakistan’s 'second biggest, 
bank, arid one of the first, non-Arab 
banks 'to open! a! branch hv Abu 1 
Dhabi, long before the oil boom. 
Abedi left ,UBL when it was nation? , 
allsed in the early J970s. • ■ /■ ' “ s . , 

Abedi’s last forihal links with the 


BCCI were severed in October 

1990. when he sold his interest to 
his original backer, but illness had 
brought his jet-setting life to a close 
in 1988. 

Keith Vaz, MP, adds ; I led a dele- 
gation of BCCI staff and depositors 
to see Abedi in Pakistan in August 

1991, six weeks after the bank 
closed, to see if he and other senior 
officers would be prepared to co- 
operate to try to help the authorities 
discover where the missing billions 
hadgone. 

At home, with his beautiful and 
attentive wife Rabia, he exuded cou- 
'slderable . charm and charisma, ■ al- 
tltyiigh. he was frail. He spoke of his 
Vision ' bf ‘creating a bank to assist 
Third World countries; to give the 
poorer nations of the world a chance 
to network with the big league coun- 
tries! He said the problems of the 
bank had occurred after, his removal, 

* and he blamed unidentified "others" 
for the failings. Despite being tire 
bank’s founder and former chief ex- 
ecutive, he took no responsibility. 

He haq plans to open a bank in 
Pakistan and to write a book to art 
the record straight. Neither, materi* 

. alised, He surprised tlie l delegation 
by asking fo join the campaign for 
compensatibri for the depositors and 
staff, anti lv agreeing to meet the 
Serioud Fraud Office, even offering 
to put" them up in 1 ills HduBe. His 
■ 1 parting Words were that thert was 
nb real need for the bank to dost 
and that the only people who would 
.benefit, firoiji the closure would be 
‘the liquidators and lawyers. 


T rafalgar House has 
decided to abandon Its 
$ 1.0 billion takeover bid for 
Northern Electric. Chief execu- 
tive Nigel Rich announced that 
the review of pricing by the elec- 
tricity regulator. Professor 
Stephen Littlechlld, had tipped 
the balance. 


F irst quarter profits at 
British Airways surged by 57 
per cent to £135 million on 
turnover of £1.9 billion. The 
results saw the airline break 
through two records,- notching 
up its best first quarter result at 
the operating level — ■ where prof- 
its hit £104 million — and filling 
73.5 per edit of available seats. 

FOREIGN EXCHANQE8 ■ ’ 


AuatfeUa- 2.1631-2-1689 2.1685-2.1823 | 

Aiairte .• •• 18.51 -18.84 16.83-18,86 ' 

Belgium 46.49-4B.SB 48.28-4634 

Canada ! ' 2.1888-2.1899 2.1728-2.1748 '; 

I .p^ynartt . q.(J0-86p. .8.72-8.73 ■ 

[ Franca 7.83:7.84 . 7.78-7.77 . 

Garmarry ' 2.21 14^2.2 l'4B 2.251 1 -2.2533 ^ 

taiflKoi« .1235-1230 . : 12.40- 12.41 . 
Inland’. □ £660-09723 p.9749-0.9787 j 

Italy ‘ | !. &.W2.544 , 2.528-2.631 ' 

: Japin' ' 140.69-141.1 4 145.05-148.91 ; 

: Netherlands 2.460^-2.4840 2.^212^6244 : 

Now ZaateM 2^74-2 J377 ' 1 ' 4.521-2.624 

Norway ‘ ■ J 6.7d*{f.8i 1 "' B.e2-8.93. 

Portugal 230.90-231.63 233,54-23385 ■< 

Spaki 190.10-19089 16189-192^4 | 

Swadan 1187-11.29 ' 11.38-11^8 \ 


Suz anne Qoldenberfl 

Agha Hasan . Abedi. banker* . born 
jyllay 1 4, 1 022; died Ajgust 5, 1 095 
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Forftwiher details of any of the fblfowing staff vacancies please contact the Appointments Department, ACU 
L ° nd0n WCIH ° PF ' LIK lel - ^ 171 813 3®4 [24 hour answerphone]; fax 

i 3 ! c " mail; ■PP*-K«®wJ.lc.Uk). quoting reference number of post(b). DetoUi will be sent by 

jUrmall/firat doss post. A .sample copy of Hie publication Appointments in Cfwimo#tw«j/r/i Universities 
including subscription details, is available from the samo source. 


Uni versify 

Past 

Ref. No. 

AFRICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


Botswana 

SL & Head. Extra-Mural Unit 

W44210 

Botswana 

SL/L Nursing Adminisi ration 

W442I6 

Cape Town (South Africa) 

Chair of Immunology 

W44225 

Natal (South Africa) 

Director, Centre for Social & Development Studies 

W442II 

AUSTRALIA 



ANU (Canberra) 

SF/F/RF International Relations 

W44220 

ANU (Canberral 

RF/L SiBlistks 

W44221 

Crifflih (Queensland) 

L Computer Appltcaiions in Planning & GIS 

W44226 

Queensland 

L Exercise Manage meni/Exerclsc Physiology 

W44208 

Queensland 

Dean. Facully or Land and Food Systems 

W44222 

■Sydney 

Vlce-Chanccllnr 

W442I2 

HONG KONG 



Hoag Kong Polytechnic Univ. ASP Accountancy 

W44232 

Unlv. Hong Kong 

L Hent Trawfer/Encrgy Conicrvallon 

W44204 

Univ. Hong Kong 

L Engineering Management 

W44265 

Unlv. Hong Kong 

L Mechanical Engineering iMaihcnmilcs) 

W44206 

Univ. Hong Kong 

Direciar. School of Business 

W442IJ 

Univ. Hong Kong 

SL/L Computer Science 

W44223 

Univ. Hong Kong 

SL/L Infomution Systems 

W44224 

Univ. Hong Kong 

R/SL Orthopaedic Surgery 

W44228 

Univ. Hong Kong 

R Botany 

W44229 

NEW ZEALAND 



Auckland 

L English Language Acquisition 

W44230 

PACIFIC 



PNGUT (PufHia New Guinea) SUL Agricultural Economics 

W442I8 

PNGUT ( Papua New Guinea) SL/L Crop Pests 

W442I0 

South Pacific Ifijil 

Deputy University Librarian 

W442I7 

South Pacific (FIJI) 

Manager - Personnel 

W44227 

Abhmiatiom: R - Reader; ASP - Assistant Profeisor; SL - Senior Lecturer; L Lecturer. SF . W.r, 

F • Fellow; RF - Research Felhw. 



m 


Programme Representative, Armenia 


Salary: £18,609 p.a. (UK non-taxable) plus Station Allowann 

and Accommodation 

Based In Yerevan 12 month contract 
Oxfam Is looking f<!>r a Representative to years’ relevant overseas experience 
manage Oxfam's programme In Armenia. preferably In both relief and develotMsrt 
The main activities of the programme are and with direct experience of Income 
water, sanitation and health education. generation, disability and gender Ibsuh*- 
purchase of local materials for distribution experience of managing staff and resowr*. 
o displaced people, production of woollen with ability to draw up and monitor «£ 
tops and Income generation through a budgets: a mature understanding of 

f n K?«ftf grarnme and d6V8lopment of community development and NGO issues- 
«« th ° s ® concarn0d an active commitment to promoting gender 
with disability and women s issues. equity and strategic analysis skills 

The Representative will have at least 2 Please quote ref: OS/pr/ARM/gw. 

Construction Engineer, Georgia 

Salary: £14,870 p.a. (UK non-taxable) plus Station Allowance 

and Accommodation 

Based In Zugdldl 12 month contract 

ultlng a construction engineer will have a minimum of 3 years’ relevant 
n ember of our environmental experience, Including construction 
n Georgia which renovates engineering, with an understanding of i 
hlch people displaced by gender and community development Issue 

ly Improving the structure, and the participatory process. They will I 

s and sanitation. have at least one year’s experience of i 

w II consult and Involve the working outside their own home counlrv 
pie and oversee the and a willingness to work In arduous and 

Improvement work through difficult circumstances, 
i and contractors. She or he Please quote ref; O9/CE/GE0/GW. 


Oxfam is recruiting a construction engineer 
to work as a member of our environmental 
health team In Georgia which renovates 
buildings In which people displaced by 
conflict live, by Improving the structure, 
water supplies and sanitation. 

The engineer will consult and Involve the 
displaced people and oversee the 
environmental Improvement work through 
the local team and contractors. She or he 


For furth.r details on either of the above posts please sand a large stamped eddrauri 
V v V h :° Va ™ MS PM#oni,Bl * “ovelopmont Department, Oxfam, 874 Banbury Rail, 
qUOt * lh * appr,,f,fla ‘ 8 »*f«onee mimbar whan applyl* 
Otoalng datei 8 September 1688. Interviews] mid September 199B. 

0*fam works with poor people In u»Ir struggle against _ _ _ 

hunger, disease, exploitation and poverty in Africa. Asia, aSivrK A U 

Latin America and the Middle East nveugh relief, VS 

development, research and public education. itorl^gfSra SKrWorid 


-* i "" UK/Irulj>,l<l ls ^ t r I v 1 ■!}{ to bo an o„ t ,al opportunity employe. 




University 
of Durham 


SCHOOL OF MODERN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 
DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in German 

Applicants should have a good publishing and resnarch record, and bo 
ablB end willing to leach a hill undorgraduate option. Applications are 
welcome from suitably qualified candidates working in any field of 
German studies. Howovw, the Department is particularly Interested In 
candidates with expertise in the fallowing fields: Contemporary 
Goraun Literature, Language Teaching [with apodal reference to 
application oflT arlolfenslation Studies). Contemporary German 
POlMcartteeent German History. Media, espedally Film. 

Informal enquiries may ba addressed to Professor Colin Good, Professor 
of Garmon and Chairman of tho School [tel. 0161 374 2694 ]. 

The appointment Is tenable from 1 January 1 096. Salary will be within 
die range £15,154 -£10,848 pa (Lecturer Al, £20.677 -£26,430 (Lecturer 
H| or £27,747 - £31,357 (Senior Lecturer] according to qualification! 
and experience. 

Farther details may be obtained from Director orParwnnel, University 
of Durham, Old Shfre Hall, Durham, DHI 3 HP, bli 0191 374 7258, 

„ • 0183 874 7253, e-maU.Acad.Racrd tDdurhara.ac.uk, Closing date 
tor completed applications Is 1 September 1065. Please quote reference 
number A467. 

Investing In Excellence in Tbaching and Raseatch 


SCHOOL OF EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 

Places are still available for 1995 enrryi 
M A/Dip, in Applied Language and New Technologies 
M A/Dip. m Modem European Cultures and Societies 
MA in Medieval Vernacular Language and Literatures 
For more details please contact rhe School Secretary on: 
tel: {+44 J (0) 1482 465880, fax: [+44) (0) 1482 465991 . 

Promoting Hcdkace in Education and Research 

THE 

UNIVERSITY 
OF HULL 


UNIVERSITY OF BATH 

School of Social Sciences 

LECTURESHIP IN SOCIAL POLICY 

The University wishes to appoint a Lecturer in Social Policy 
having an expertise tn health-related Issues Including social care. 
Candidates should Have appropriate research experience as wall 
as commitment to excellence in teaching. Social Policy at Bath 
received top flradlngs In both research and teaching from tha 
most recent HEFCE reviews. 

Informal enquiries may ba made to either Profeasor Graham 
Room (01 226 826060) or Professor Jane Millar [01 226 828141 ). 
Salary: Lecturer Grade A El 6,1 54 .£16,848 
Lecturer Grade B £20,677 - £26,430 
The appointment level will depend on quelifioatlona and experience. 

Further particulars are available from Peter J Hill. Director of 
Personnel, University of Bath, Clavsrton Down, Bath BA2 7AY 
(tel. 01225 826873; fax 01226 B266E8; p.l.hHIObath.ac.uk], 
quoting reference 95/1 71. 1 

Interviews will ba held on 21at September. 

ThB dosing date for applications Is 7th September 1985. 

Workfna toward* Equal Opportunltfn 
Advancing Learning and Knowledge In 
Association w 1th Busina at and Industry 


ENGLISH 


' (i. ■> Mini, 111 -. 

I» . . 1 . . 

I, 




Leicester 

University 

Established In 1966, the Centre for Mass 
Communication Research (CMCRi is one of the oMta 
media research centres in the world. 


MA IN MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS 

l>v 1 )isiance Learn in e 


This is a part-time, 2 year distance learning course, 1 
new CMCR venture for UK/EC students, AppUcallOT 
from olher countries will also be considered. First 
presentation in September 1995; thereafter twice a 
year In April and 
September. 

For course brochure and £x& 

application forms, contact 
Jane Walker, ft 

quoting rerDL (GW), 

CMCR, University or 
Leicester, IM Regent Road, 

Leicester, LEI 7LT, UK #X% 

Telt +44 (116)252 5275. U 

Fax: +44 ( 116 ) 252 5276. 

Promoting exceUence in The Qumn’ 8 
University teaching and Anniybusaxy Piu» 
research 1994 


AyAPQlAN WEEKLY 

fu gust 13 1 905 - 

Executive Director INCLEN 

nUnlcal Epidemiology Network UNCLEN) ia Making en 
I 1 * nlL Director. INCLEN La o worldwide organ tent Ion dedicated to 
the health of people everywhere by promoting chnksl practice 
boat available evidence of effectiveness and the aillciant um or 
^TTjeorgw^atlon currently operate* in 16 countries In Africa, Aria, 

iT^rics Europe end North America. 

rector provide* leadership in the ongoing development of the 
^^^he.maDaCement roaponaibllity or the Executive Orfico Id 
S delpbtei to an artlve ftindraUar end apoheaporaon for INCLEN, and 

rt^jT^rnby^clan or hevo worked In clinical iettlnga. They 
: In working In developing couolAos and multi-cultural 

irLmcote to tha manogameot of complex organisations. ae well as a 
' EESSd rtn!; to rS.e ruode. The Executive Director t revet. 

.h»ld ■»«,.» = 

Executive Search Committee 
INCLEN. Inc. 

8800 Market Street, Suite 380, 

Philadelphia, Pa 16104-2644. USA 
PAX glS-222- 7741 E-MAIL: INCLENarndmail-com 

I 11 ""TIZ-I 

JJ^BFULby Dlittnea Learning (Medcoll.oxt by Charter) 

EjonpOoro lor DIpTEA/TBOL 
0 to, TEFL* ESP (Bullnall Purpoiac) (ILC) 

[Orfy Butlncu En^Uih Oploro* aviltebla by Dbtwca Leimlngt - 

Mar. Cu settee. Other Scnricel. /^| ^V\ 

tMUndee » PrmpstTui vi» f 1 1 1 a J 

INTERNATIONAL LEAHNING CENTRES V L* ^ 

mUitUndSn.Bdinburjh.EHl 2BB.UK 

Triffu. OHM 7104 40 (UK) lOOMSiOaBcompuUrvc com _ 

[classified 

CAR HIRE 


EH. Certificate & 
Diploma Courses 


ESP (Business) courses 
also available. 

The English Language Ctr. 
Stand brook He, Suite 3c, 
2-5 Old Bond Street, 
l London W1X STB 




FAIRFAX 


UNIVERSITY (IBA) 

• ImemalloraJ Home Study 
ttegrea programa 

• Ciodls for prior teamir^expefience 
■ BA, MBA. PhD etc programs in 

most subjects' 

• Entiy anythin 

WrepaA a tuu mieprewnt aUw ofllOM 
SIS (OUW), 14a ataniford Walk, 

. aUmford, PE0 2JG, UK 




Advartlsementa 

It !s a ooretton of accaptanca of adverlbement orders that the ptopMW^ 
uua/dan Weekly do not guarantee the Insertion of any partfcUar adwP®*' 
da, 0- or al an, although every effort wtllbe riade to nwj^ 
wsnea edvertteara; further they do not accept Kabfflty for any loss of 
** Bn Bno ’ or ln0Courac y In tha printing or non-appearance 
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I Discount Offer 


Use this advertisement to 
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OUR BROCHURE RATES*, 
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QBATHROW/GATWICE 

* Personal mt«l & greet service 

Discounts for W 

upats ft diplomats 
Unlimited mileage 

* Pull 24 hr AA& RAC cover 
viau/AeceM accepted • - ■ ■ ■ 

us for folly Inclusive rate 
« Meadow, God aiming, 

Surrey QU7BIITUK 

Tel +44 1488 880040 
Fax +44 1488 860187 ■ 
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DEGREE COURSES * 

Earn that vital degree qualification entirely by distance learning. Our 
Bachelor's. Master's or Doctorate degree programmes are directed at 
self-molivated men and women who have already moved some distance 
towards their own goals. There are no formal examinations or residency 
requirements. Full credits and exemptions are allocated for Academic. 
Life and Work exporlence. Enquiries to:- 

KNIGHTSBR1DGE UNIVERSITY 
Dept GW5I, U.K. Administration Office, EMC Ltd, 
fm! **» Lisbume Square, Torquay. TQ1 2PT. ENGLAND 
Fax: +44 (0)1803 201831 

•(Knlghti bridge Uxlvtnity doa mi offer U.K. anthotlud degmi) 


On August 27th The Guardian Weekly will be 
publishing a special feature on 
International Travel 
For details of advertising rates and deadlines 
please contact the Sales team on 
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7 Orompton Way. Crawl oy. 

Wad Btieeax RH10 MR (QATWIOK) 
to4 1 J8W09-1 23 Or Fax <44 1 2BW034H7 


CALENDAR CAR RENTAL 

• Five delivery to Heathrow, Gatwlcfo 
Manchester, Luton, Glasgow add 
Edinburgh Airports. • AH new models 
■ Autoa. _ eatatoa. manuals etc* 
Unlimited mileage • full AA 
cover » Huge dltcounta on bD rates. 

Calendar Car Rental 
' 6 Mandevnta Close 

RWTAL TUehuret 

Reading RG3 4JT 
Teh (01734) 433303 . ' 
Faxt (01734) 452122 . 
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HIK QUALITY, LOWER PRICES 

u OFFICES AT ALL MAJOR AIRPORTS AND 35 MORE THROUGHOUT THE UK. 
■ FULLY INCLUSIVE M1ES-NQ HIDDEN EXTRAS ■ BRAND NEW VEHICLES 
■ FRIENDLY PERSONAL SERVICE ■ HUGE DI8C0UNT6 FOR EX-PATS 

PLEASE TELEPHONE OR FAX THE NUMBERS BELOW 
DR WRITE TO THE ADDRESS SHOWN 

TELEPHQHE FACSIMILE 


+44 (0) 1494 442110 +44 (0) 1494 474732 
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THE VILLAGE GAllAlit, 
HIGH STKRET, 
nORMANSLANl). 
SUItRKY. K1I7 OFY. 

TEL:- 01342 83333H 
FAXi- 01342 832211 


SERVICES 


e INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Certificate in Online 
Education & Training 

Problems and Principles in the use of 
the Internet for Course Delivery 

delivered worldwide to educators 

and trainers by computer conferencing on the Internet 

Part-time - January - June 1996. 

Plus 2 one-day optional conferences in tire UK. 

Fees Standard course fee: £490 

Reduced fee for educational Institutions: £390. 
Closing date for application forms: 31 August 1995. 

For application forma contact: Student Programmes 
Office, London University Institute of Education, 

20 Bedford Way, London WCIH GAL, UK. Tel: +4417! 612 
6100 Fax: +44171 612 6097 Email: teednpi®loe.ac.uk 
The institute of Education - Pursuing excellence in educnliou 


ACCESS CAR HIRE U.K.tci: +44 (oi t?34 452214 

Horncastle Garage Ltd ; f.hx; +44 ( 0 ) 1734 451172 

Bnth Boiid, Reading, Berkshire RG23 2HS 


SPECIAL OFFERS!!! 

AVAILABLE ON ALL FIESTA AND ESCORT 
MODELS AND MONDEO 1 .8 LX 

PLEASE WRITE PHONE OR FAX FOR DETAILS. 
EXAMPLE 

ESCORT 1.4 FOR 2 WEEKS 
£247.00 

FULL INCLUSIVE OF COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE, CDW, 
VAT, DEL/COLL TO HEATHROW, GATWICK OR LONDON 


LONDON HOTELS & APARTMEfsTTS 


MODERN 
SERVICE 
APARTMENTS 



FROM E59 
l>c r night 
per .n part ment 


Self-conteinao. lully serviced apnrtmenia In Kensington _ close lo pork. Bhops. 
buses arid subways. Colour TV. telephone, equipped kitchen, central healing. 
Modern comfort at leoaonable rales. Car PaiH. Brochure by return mnH Quote O 

CHALPONT IKBNSINOTON1 LTD 
202 KEN8INQT0N CHURCH BTRBET, LONDON WB BNOLAND 
Tell 10) 171 22B B371 [anaafone) (0) 171 220 3MB Fan! (0) 171 727 7030 
Telex! 262433 (ref /3BB4) 


THE HANOVEK HOTEL 

30/32 Si Ucorflca Drive 
Victoria, London SWlY 4BN 
TA «]4 1718340131 Fax: M 171 8317878 
■U£*tl hi tha I tin rflontofi lip eol* 
■CoBiFfldrir «ii* mom ill «t* Tdrl*wit. 
TdMim. «n4 Ite TeXiSIrt mllnf luHhki 
• Clutr Lougr wlili SrKlIln TV 

■HiilliltrhtabiytodVVlidliflEi^MilVIp 

•Colour Brochure ai teguM 
•ALSO OWNSANNBtE HOIEL (8110681) 


LONDON TOURIST FLATS 

(Wlmbladon) 

5 mins, station. seU-conUilnod. fully 
equip pod. £v»0-£320/Aeak. 
daponrimg on atoa and aaoson. 

2 weeba rTilnlmum. 

17 St Mary’s Hoad, London 8W1B TBT 
Tab «44 1B1 M7 0573 Fan *44 1BI 640 8788 

MERSEYSIDE HO UDAY HOMfiS (WIMM) 
18 mini. Liverpool or Cheater 
[Slate avMofi brochure required) 
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Guildford, Surrey, 



NEVER HIRB A CAR UNTIL 
YOU HAVE CHECKED 
kgndall'b prices 

200 Rna Carej Vans, Estataa. 

7. 12 & 15-8BBtera for Hire. 
Airport Coleollon. 
KENDALL CARS 
34 AMarafol Rd. GUHtori GU2 84F 
Td: +44 »4B3 674434 
Far. +44 I4B3347B1 


HOUSE DUST MITE? II I BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


ASTHMA? ECZEMA? 
RHINITIS? THEN FIT DERPI 
DUSTOP BEDDING COVERS; 
THE ONLY BEDDING 
COVERS 

TO GUARANTEE ' 

A 100* SEAL 1 

Details: 

Allergy Relief Product* lid. 
Mansion House, 
Mansion Road, 

' Southampton, 

SO 15 3BP.UK 

Td; +44(0)1703 33301^088700 
‘ fm +44(0)1703 382019/670^2$ 
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PART TIME ; 

Up to £5.60 per hour 
People needed io addrBBs labels at home for 
,, ,. International company. , 

. ,You muet have a typewriter, computer or 
i , good handwriting. ' 

• Call Now 1 

7 001 800 474 6925 ext. 6Q 
. Cqll length 12 iplns at 76p/mln 


To’ plpoe your advedj wriisnt 

TSL +44 (0) 141 834 8888 

.•j or'' • li : •' 

FAX 444 (6) 1S1 83* 4438 
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24 FEATURES 

A Country 
Diary 

Henrik Deichmann 

A / EWFOUNDLAND: By the end 
I V of July we have the rewards of 
a mild winter and an early spring. 
Horse-high moose amble out of 
sight among the flowering cow 
parsnip. Along the shore, sheep are 
hidden in the swards of blue flag. 
Rose bushes in settlers' seaside gar- 
dens spill over with blooms of white, 
soft pink and rich red. Everywhere 
young forest birds pester with 
pleading calls. Food is so plentiful 
that a robin was seen to begin a new 
clutch of eggs the day the first 
brood left the nest. The current year 
offspring of ducks are early to wing, 
and nearly as strong as the adults. 

On the windswept mountains of 
the long range, mercifully fly-free 
caribou calves are vigorous and 
svelte, easily following their dames 
over the most unforgiving heaths 
and fens. Sedge meadows an? posi- 
tively verdant. Soft rains and show- 
ers pulse life into the rivers, stirring 
schools of bright salmon and silver 
sea trout to their upstream origins. 
Nature is showing fl beneficent side 
after a series of cold and miserable 
summers. And all those seeds and 
berries augur well for a good winter 
for wildlife. 


Kitchen sink clessics 
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OBITUARY 

Susie Cooper 

S usie COOPER, one of the 
most important Figures in 
the history of 20th century 
British ceramics, lias died aged 92. 

Born into a world where girls 
were only expected to paint pretty 
patterns on china, while men ran 
the business, she was one of the few 
| women to create, design and run 
her own pottery company, which at 
its height employed 250 people. 

In a career that spanned seven 
decades, Cooper pioneered new ce- 
ramic techniques, shapes and pat- 
terns. She supplied customers from 
royalty downwards with tableware 
that was modern, stylish, functional 
and reasonably priced. “I wanted to 
do nice things for people who had 
taste, but not the money to satisfy 
it." she explained with a typical lack 
of pretension. 

Today, many of these "nice" 
things are regarded as classics of 
the period, and the elegant "leaping 
deer motif' that Cooper made her 
trademark in 1932 has become one 
of the icons of 20th century design. 

Susie Cooper was born in Bur- 
selin, Staffordshire, the youngest of 
seven children. When her father, a 
farmer, died in 1914, Cooper left 


school to help run the family busi- 
ness. As a child she bad “always 
been kept good with a box of paints" 
and at 17 she enrolled in an evening 
class at Burselm Art School. The fee 
for her first term was 10 shillings 
which, as she proudly noted, was 
the most she ever spent on her art 
education. She was offered a schol- 
arship to complete her course and 
in 1922 was taken on as an assistant 
I designer by Gray s pottery in Han- 
ley. 

The lustreware and brightly 
painted cubist-style works she pro- 
duced at Gray's ore today consid- 
ered her most collectable pieces, 
although Susie came to regard them 
with some disdain. 

In 1929, with a loan from her fam- 
ily, Cooper set up her own factory. 





Letter From Pakistan Mich ael Binnie 

The fairy queen 


She was able to design her own 
shapes and abandon the "crude 
colours that everyone wanted in the 
late twenties", in favour of simple pat- 
terns and a restrained palette. Her 
works combined elegance and utility 
and were much in demand. Her fa- 
mous Dresden spray design, created 
in the mid-1930s and purchased by 
Edward VUI from Peter Jones for 
Mrs Simpson was to remain in con- 
stant production for 25 years. 

During this period Cooper had lit- 
tle time for a life beyond work. She 
never much wanted a husband but 
nevertheless, she married the archi- 
tect Cecil Barker in 1938. Four years 
later, her factory was closed by a 
devastating fire and in 1943. aged 
41, she gave birth to her son, Tim. 

The factory reopened in 1945 and 
she moved from pottery to bone- 
china and continued to pioneer new 
designs, including the famous “Can" 
shape, launched in 1955, and epito- 
mised by the tall, cylindrical coffee 
pot. Her linear ceramics captured 
the spirit of the fifties. In 1966 the 
business was taken over by Wedg- 
wood with Cooper responsible for 
some lines. Nevertheless, her rela- 
tionship with the company was not 
entirely happy and she retired at 83. 

Cooper spent her last years on the 
Isle of Man, sharing a house with her 
son Tim flier husband died in 1972J . 




Cooper pioneered new cm 
techniques photo: 

She had a delicate and fragile app; 
ance that was belied by a pair 
large, capable hands and a trulyr 
some energy. Well into her nines 
she was still producing new 
work from a studio that was at' 
top of five steei) flights of stairs. 

Madeleine M arsh 

Susie Cooper, ceramic designs?, 
bom October 29. 1902; died JuV 
28. 1995 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 

M# ft4T was the cause of the I lightning 
* w first environmental nmteni 


/ T IS NOT every school boy who 
can claim to be the son of the 
Fairy Queen but this would be no 
idle boast by six-year-old Snja u 
Rehman, a pupil at our school. His 
mother is the celebrated Pari-Khan 
of this remote valley of Chitral. One 
afternoon I set off to meet her with 
my friend, Khuda Panna. She lives 
on top of a hill with a perfectly ordi- 
nary husband and four quite normal 
children, including little Suja. She 
tends the sheep and cows, makes 
cheese in a goat's skin bag. She 
lives like any other local woman ex- 
cept that people come from all over 
to seek her advice and to ask the 
unaskable. 

We were greeted at the door by 
her husband. A woman appeared. 
She had a warm face with a ready, 
toothy smile. We entered the house 
and she left to prepare tea Her hus- 
band sat with ua on the floor, an un- 
shaven, heavy-browed man. Should 
he kill a chicken? No, please, we 
sad. Tea soon appeared and with it 
five hard-boiled eggs. I ate one. 
They pressed me to eat some more. 

1 forced down another. Children 
peered round the doorway and ran 

away, giggling. 

After tea, Pari-Khan ceremoni- 
ously washed her hands, then sat on 
a stool in front of us and lit a joss 
stick. No one spoke. “She is wailing 
for the fairies to enter her," said 
Klmdn Panna. Then the three of 
them started to chat casually and I 
watched her. She wiped her lace 
with a shawl, scratched a bare ankle, 
looked at her watch, threw a remark 
or two into the conversation, wiped 
her face again, sighed and gazed out 
into the distant view of jagged moun-' 
tains. Another silence. 

Then, suddenly, she cracked her 
fingers, her body gave a little shud- 
der and, bi a change of register, she 
starled to. as it were, speak in 
tongues. She asked what we wanted 
of her. I asked about our new school. 


With eyes closed she raised her 
hands above her head and rubbing 
the palms together she produced a 
small object which she handed to 
Khuda Panna. She pronounced that 
the school would have ultimate 
success after some initial opposition. 

Was there anything else I wanted 
to know? I then asked about the hap- 
piness and well being of one of my 
children, as yet unmarried. She as- 
sured me that all would be well and 
raising her hands again she pro- 
duced a little soft object about the 
size of a small grape. She handed it 
to me and told me to keep it safely. 

We had no more questions and 
Pari-Khan disengaged herself from 
her fairy mode. We made noises 
about leaving and I pressed a bundle 
of rupees into her hand. Soon we 
were striding back down into the val- 
ley. It had been curiously unexciting. 

I asked my friend what he made of It 

“If you want my true answer. I do 
not believe. Look, this thing is avail- 
able in the bazaar." I examined my 
magical object It was a piece of 
tightly knotted plastic. Inside was a 
dab of paste, possibly flour and water. 

“Perhaps one day I take my one 
cow and put it with my neighbour's 
cow. Then I come to Pari-Khan and 
say someone has taken my cow. 
Where is it? Then if she say you 
yourself have put the cow in another 
place, then maybe 1 will believe. 
One time a child disappeared in our 
village and the father asked her, 
■Where is my child?’ and Pari-Khan 
is saying, ‘You have no need of 
worry, he will come back.’ Then 
they find the child drowned in the 
river. How con we believe this Pari- 
Khan? But the poor people, the une- 
ducated, they believe." 

"So will you throw away this plas- 
tic thing?" 

He gave a roar of laughter. "Sir. 
what can I say? She is Pari-Khan.” 

I, too, still have my piece of 
bazaar plastic sitting on a shelf. 


U» — UIC 

WW first environmental protest 
in Great Britain? When did it 
occur? 


IS iWC CANUTE'S attempt to stem 
l \ the tide. — Tim Jones, Oxford 

r HE FIRST protest by the con- 
temporary environmental move- 
ment in the UK took place on May 
9, 1971, when the newly-launched 
Friends of the Earth dumped about 
950 bottles outside the Cadbury 
Schweppes headquarters in Lon- 
don, as a protest against the intro- 
duction of non-returnable bottles. 
This action, and many others 
around the world, had been Inspired 
by Earth Day on April 22, 1970. 

However, environmental protest 
goes back much further. There were 
many protests about pollution 
around the new industrial cities in 
the 19th century, including some by 
rural landowners aghast at the dam- 
age done to their forests. Many 
protests were related to land rights 
and had a dear environmental focus. 
The “Posaessioning of Otmoor’’, 
which took place near Oxford in the 
1820s as a protest against endo- 
sures, is an example of early direct 
action. — Chris Church, London 

IA/H4T is the origin of the 
“ phrase "spitting image”? 

r NE IDEA is that the progeny Is 
so like the parent that it is as if it 
had been spat out by them. It dates 
from the early 17th century: “He’s 
den^as like thee as th’ had’st spit 
him (Source: Eric Partridge’s Dic- 
tionary Of Historical Slang). — 
Adrian Murphy, London 

RE THERE any reports of 
r\ birds having been struck by 
lightning while in flight? 

I REMEMBER my mother telling 
f me that her cat was struck by 


lightning (and killed) in her arms. 
Apparently the lightning came 
through the kitchen window, hit the 
kettle on die stove and ricocheted to 
the cat in her arms. Thank good- 
ness for the cat or I would have 
been little more than a gleam in my 
father’s eyes. — Heather Noble, Tas- 
mania, Australia 


MMFLLL life after death ever be 
ww proven scientifically? 

S CIENTIFIC proof requires re- 
peated and impartial observa- 
tion of events through our senses, 
and rigorous repeatable experimen- 
tation. Happenings such as the 
departure of the Immortal soul from 
the body transcend time and space 
and are amenable neither to our 
sense organs nor experimental 
manipulation. Life after death is not 
therefore provable scientifically. — 

| Mtchael Dearden, Lancashire 

\M HAT do Japanese/Chinese 
,, C ? mputer boards look 
like if they have hundreds of 
letters in their alphabet? 

T ‘MDIpONAL typewriters had a 
' few thousand characters arran- 
ged on little blocks in a massive 
frame like a printing press. These 
were classified by the structure of 
each character: the typist would op- 
erate a lever which swooped down 
to snatch up the block before carry- 
ing it to the paper and printing it 
Estimated typing speed: 2 charac- 
ters (equivalent to one English 
word) in .10 seconds, even with 
years of practice. 

The approach in computers is to 
type in the pronunciation plioneti- 
caUy and let software present 
various options to decide which 
homonym is intended. For example 
I would type in N-I-H-O-N and it • 

Z, d ^ e J fIraean W or 
Speeds can r<? ach a 

character a second. 


Die keyboard is often ai 
identical lu PC keyboards use 
English — indeed some people 
ordinary English keyboards Mi 
in Japanese. —Ben Jones. Kent 

J APANESE computer keybo 
are the normal qwerty I 
only they come equipped wi 
magic conversion button to 
right of the space bar. To prof 
Japanese text you first tyjx 
romanised Japanese and ihenp 
the conversion button, at which 
software package automatic 
converts the text into Japai 
script. The conversion proces 
however not infallible; it often 
down when transcribing ho 
nyms, of which there are man; 
Japanese. On one particularly a 
cious day it decided to tranw 
the word kancho, meaning gow 
ment office, with the characters 
enema. Needless to say, I forgo 
proof read that day. — Mark S 
mers, Ishikawa, Japan 

Any Answers 

\ A /HEN equal and opposite 
V V sound waves meet, the 
result is silence. If the same pt 
ciple were applied to frequend 
I in the optical range would we g 
darkness? — • Nigel Cooper 

A S CHILDREN growing OP 
the 1950s we always 
touched our collars for hick " 
when an ambulance passed, 6 
fills onfy an East Enders cus- 
tom, and how did It ori^nate? 
Barbara Rodgers. Sheffield • • 

Answers should be e- mailed to. 
weekly@guardlan.co.uk, faxed to 
01 71/441 71-242-0985, or posted 


■ cuiiiiyuun noaa, Lonuoncv 
3HQ. Notes & Queries Vokjm 
now available, published by F 
Estate, price £6.99 1 
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Dancing to the 
\music of DNA 



Richard Dawkins' has no 

^become Professor of L 
| public Understanding of «i 
I Science. But can he m( 

reconcile us to his bleak [J° 

truths about God , asks pi 

Megan TVesfdder jj 

T HE BIOLOGIST, Dr Richard th 
Dawkins, lias just been made is! 

Professor of Public Under- si| 
standing of Science at Oxford, a nc 
chair personally funded by Charles ei 
Simonyi of Microsoft. There are « 
many reasons why this is a brilliant its 
appointment, but Dawkins’s critics 
reckon it has flaws too. bi 

Dawkins is a superb communicar qi 
lor. His books, The Selfish Gene, B 
Die Blind Watchmaker and his lat- “> 
est best-seller. River Out Of Eden, n 
are some of the best books ever o 
written on science. Dawkins writes G 
beautifully and dearly, navigating p 
you through subjects like genetics 
that you may have despaired of ever 
understanding. He wins literary p 
prizes as well as scientific ones and tj 
his arguments are so forceful that c 
readers have actually written to say v 
he made them abandon religion. i 
He has good looks (the Tom v 
Stoppard of zoology), which adds to 
his success. But he also has a repu- 
tation as a bully, firing off letters to i 
newspapers to hector opponents, i 
He has described religious belief as I 
"a virus”. His critics accuse him of I 
an unscientific lack of doubt, of 
being messianic in his Darwinism. 1 
He is often called a militant atheist. 
“Well, I’m also an afairyist,’’ he says. 

“But there's no need to be a militant 
afairyist, because one is not con- 
stantly beset by people banging on 
about fairies." 

He lives in Oxford, where he has 
worked for most of his life. He 
shares a New College flat with his 
wife, Lalia Ward. Dawkins is a small, 
elegant 54-year-old, and like his 
books, is breathtakingly articulate 
and self-assured. His manner is 
both charming and testy, in the po- 
litest possible way. He is a master at 
the put-down — a favourite word is 
"silly” — but he is even better at in- 
spiring you, which makes you for- 
give him his trespasses, several 
times over. 

He takes up his new post in Octo- 
ber, on top of his current one as Ox- 
ford's Reader In Zoology. The new 
job will mean writing more books 
and giving more public lectures. He 
is less keen to be used as a pundit 
every time a science story, like the 
latest one about falling sperm 
counts, hits the headlines. ' 

“l am uneasily aware that I may 
be phoned up to comment on such 
issues but — not wanting to sound 
pretentious about this — I have a 
more coBmic view of science, which 
,s timeless and doesn't depend on 
what happens to be in the week’s 
news. I write about the deep ques- 
tions of existence. It’s a different 
understanding of science from 
hose who are Interested ip the rela- 
tionship of science to technology, or 
whynon-stick frying pans work." 

What he will do best is what he 
uoes in his books, finding brilliant 
metaphors far complex Ideas. In 
jne phrase - The Selfish Gene — 
ne expressed the whole theory of 
Modern Darwinism: that evolution 

IS nnuen kt. e _ ... . . « 


not of species or of individuals, but 
of genes, who simply use our bodies 
as vehicles in the relentless Fight for 
self-replication. 

In liis latest book, he uses the 
metaphor of a river to explain the 
flow through time of DNA, the ge- 
netic messenger. The discovery of 
DNA, he says, means that Darwin- 
ism can be retold digitally; there is 
no need for any other explanation of 
the universe beyond that of the self- 
ishness of the gene. There is “no de- 
sign, no purpose, no evil and good, 
notiling but blind pitiless indiffer- 
ence . . . DNA neither knows nor 
cares. DNA just is. And we dance to 
its music.” 

It is wonderful stuff, which in 
beautiful prose answers a lot of 
questions about how we came to be. 

But Dawkins is not so good on the 
“why" questions that the public 
might want answered. He is scornful 
of debate about the existence of 
God. Last year, he said religious 
people confronted with science were 
“know-nothings’ 1 and "no contests". 

“Scorn." he says now, “was very 
probably a tactical error. I am going I 
to have to clean up my act perhaps. I 
do value clarity of thought and so 
when people ask a why question, I 
do rather briskly demand to know c 
what they mean by it" 

"So if 1 ask why I am here?” f 

“My answer to that would depend ( 
on what you mean by that question." < 
says Dawkins, “if you mean what is i 
the ultimate purpose for my exis- < 
tence, that is a question that should 
never be put — a question that i 
doesn't deserve an answer." 

“Why not?” 

‘To put it slightly closer to the 
knuckle, when someone suffers a 
dreadful tragedy, the natural 
response is to ask, why me? What 
have I done to deserve this? But you 
have done nothing to deserve it. 
And your question — why I am 
here? — really only means some- 
thing if you are religious. The onus 
is on religious people to prove their 
point of view, not on me. Unless 
i there is a good reason to assume 
that something exists, you’re better 
t off assuming that it doesn't." 
i Even if he can’t offer an alterna- 

- live answer? In his new book, he 

- writes that. in the beginning, there 
1 was “the arising of some kind of 

self-copying system . . 
i- A bit woolly, that “arising", isn’t 

:- it? 

v “When something happened 

a 4,000 million years ago you. would 
e surely not expect rae.to fill in every 
it last detail of what happened? You 
e could ask me about how a car works 
n and I could describe it generally but I 

I might not be able to say exactly 
y how the first spark is made. Would : 
h you then say that must mean it 
d comes from God? 1 ? 
a Is he interested in finding out 
:h about the first spark in the universe? 
m “No. I don’t think feat is a particu- 
l’s larly interesting stage in fee process. 

®- Other people do and they are work- 
nt ing on It . . Well, of course it is Inter- 
m esting," he corrects himself, ''but in 
[a- some people's minds It is inflated as 
or fee great mystery. 

"But every step in evolution has 
he an .element of chance. The origin of 
mt life, of th? first self-replicating entity, 
In was one of those chance processes. 

- The origin of s at fa another. I don’t 
of particularly want fa study the origin 
on of life. I would rather study the origin 


Richard Dawkins: ‘I have a more cosmic, timeless view of science 
. . . I write about the deep questions of existence’ photo: martin argles 


Does he actually enjoy provoking 
controversy? 

"Not much." he says, a little 
doubtfully. “I would much rather 
open people's eyes to the wonders 
of the world they have been born 
into. We get jaded, don't we, ^be- 
cause it all becomes so familiar?" 

There is a theory about Dawkins, 
that he must have had a traumatic 
experience with religion to have 
ended up so ferociously against it, 
but he denies dial. He was born in 
Kenya and moved to Britain when 
small, when his father — a biologist 
— inherited a farm in Oxfordshire. 
Dawkins attended church as a child 
but rejected it in his teens, when he 
discovered Darwinism. He says 
there was no blinding flash. Quite 
the contrary, since he was at first 
tempted to reject Darwinism as too 
simple, which may be why Darwin- 
ism emerged so late. 

“When you think of how fantasti- 
cally simple an idea it is compared 
to fee ideas of the Greeks, of New- 
ton, of the great philosophers, it is 
astonishing that it took until the 
19th century to emerge. But maybe 
it waB because of fee sheer audacity 
of explaining fee prodigious com- 
plexity and beauty of living things 
by such a simple principle." 


D AWKINS feinkB the reason 
why Darwinism Is still chal- 
lenged today fa that its crit- 
ics are too literal about applying the 
theory of natural selection to our so- 
phisticated selves. “If you went back 
a million years to our ancestors In 
Africa — to Homo Erectua *— ■ you 
probably would have been satisfied 
that natural selection explained 
everything about them. Now we are 
feather-bedded away from the cut- 
ting edge of natural selection in all 
sorts of ways." 

But that doesn’t mean, he ex- 
plains, that natural selection fa a 
bankrupt Idea. It just means feat the 
original rules are operating in a new 
environment Sex with contracep- 
tion makes no earthly Darwinian 
sense, "until you realise feat it is a 
good rule of thumb that we should 
enjoy sex. Lust works as a rule of 
thumb in fee wild and therefore we 


Sometimes, fee rules go wrong 
— as when a moth flies into a can- 
dle, mistaking it for the rays of the 
moon, by which it sets its compass. 
Dawkins has an idea involving 
moths. He will one day take a com- 
puter with a touch-activated screen 
into the garden. On die screen, 
there will be abstract computerised 
images which could, with improve- 
ment. look like flowers. He will wait 
for moths to alight on the screen 
and choose the most potentially 
flower-like images, editing out the 
less satisfactory ones. Leaving aside 
the obvious cheap point feat the 
whole thing has had to be set up by 
him, playing God. he says it could 
be vivid proof of evolution by infor- 
mation selection. 

Could it be then, accepting 
Dawkins's model of life as nothing 
but the flow of bytes, that God is a 
computer? That is the suggestion in 
a book by Frank Tipler, the physi- 
cist, who argues that God will reveal 
himself at the point of infinite, digi- 
tal knowledge. 

Tf you define God as a being of 
vastly greater intelligence than you 
or I, God could be a computer or a 
superior being on another planet," 
says Dawkins. ‘That would be won- 
derful. I wouldn’t want to call it God 
because of all the other associations. 
But feat something would be the 
end-product, which had come about 
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Why we’re 
in a hole lot 
of trouble 

The depletion of the 
ozone layer is Increasing. 

Celia Locks reports 

A DECADE after its existence 
was first revealed in a scien- 
tific paper, die ozone hole over 
Antarctica is still getting deeper, 
according to a new report 
“We’re still seeing Increasing 
ozone depletion during the 
Antarctic spring, every spring," 
says Jonathan Shanklin, a me- 
terologlst at the British Antarctic 
Survey aud one of the authors of 
both the original and the new 
reports. 

The BAS, which is baaed In 
Cambridge, estimates that the 
amount of ozone over Ita Halley 
research station during the 
Antarctic spring has fallen to 
less than 40 per cent of what it 
was in the 1960s. It takes its 
measurements by looking at the 
amount of ultraviolent light from 
the sun. and then working out 
die amount of ozone. Normally 
ozone in the stratosphere blocks 
harmful ultraviolet rays, which 
can cause genetic damage in 
micro-organism9 such as plank- 
ton, and skin cancers and 
cataracts In humans. 

[ ‘There Is strong evidence," 

says Shanklin, “that when the 
i ozone hole passes over the ■ 

. Falkland Islands they get more 
1 cases of bad sunburn." 

- Scientists are Investigating the 

it effects of Increased ultraviolet 
n light on plankton and krill, at the 
y bottom of the Antarctic food 
e chain. It appears that when the 
e ozone hole goes over the south- 
c ern oceans the productivity of 
y the plankton decreases; tills 
[] would directly affect the rest of 
r- the food chain up to penguins, 
seals and whales, 
g The ozone hole is caused by 
g man-made chemicals such as 
a chlo rofluoro carbons (used in 
n fridges, air-conditioning units 
ii- and foam). There are some signs 
nl for optimism in that the Montreal 
ri- Protocol and its amendments 
have led to a decrease in very 
of simple CFCs In the atmosphere,” 
ju Shanklin says. “By the end of this 
a decade the protocol will be realty 
t," biting, and the amount of chlo- 
in- vine in the atmosphere won’t be 
ad going up anymore.” 
is. And so what happens now? 
he The ozone hole has given us n 
tut warning, suggests Shanklin, 


ena-prUUUWL, Wllitn turn win*. * eja _ • 

through a long process of evolution, who, with colleague Anna Jones, 
I don’t mind how complicated, how disclosed the newdata in the 


all-knowing, how all-powerful that 
something might be — if it was the 
end-product of evolution — because 
we would have an explanation, of 
how it came into existence. But Qod 
is usually taken to mean something 
that was there at the beginning, an- 
other matter entirely." . 

A matter on which there is no 
doubt where ■ he stands Does 


Journal Nature, Tfs very easy to 
change the atmosphere dramati- 
cally and we should be aware of 
fee potential danger of green- • 
house warming — the emission 
ofthings llke methane and car- . 
bon dioxide into the atmosphere. 

. “The general scientific con- : 
sensus is that there will be a rise 
In temperature. 1 wouldn’t say 


Dawkins accept feat he fa a scientist , that fee recent hot spell has any- 
who is particularly free of doubt? ■ .• thing to do with that, butjtrs • 
“No,” he says. “I have deep, deep symptomatic, it’s not definitely 
questions about fee origins of con- because of greenhouse warming, 
sciousness. It is very difficult to but (be finger is pointed in that 
even think of what it means, let direction. Although scientists ■ 
alqne how. natural selection are not certain about the overall 
favoured iL No, it is just that my effects of global warming we. ■ ■ 
doubts are confined to more inter- knowltln going to occur, and Itis 
esting questions than fee existence better to be safe than sorry. 
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Field of 
dreams 


CINEMA 

Derek Malcolm 


C HRIS MONGER, the writer- 
director of The English- 
man Who Went Up A Hill 
But Came Down A Mountain, 
once made an existential thriller 
called Voice Over, which was shown 
at the Edinburgh Festival and was 
radical enough to suggest that the 
last thing lie would do would be to 
escape Wales for Los Angeles to 
make films. Bui that's eventually 
where his career took him. where 
lie made the interesting Waiting For 
The Light with Shirley Maclaine 
andTeri Gait. 

Though he has also made British 
films, such ns Just Uke A Woman, it 
is nice to sec him back again in his 
native country, (hough the present 
movie is ns far from Voice Over as it 
is possible to get. It could, in fact, do 
wonders for the Welsh Tourist 
Board, since it relies more on charm 
than spildness — like a watered 
down version of Dylan Thomas in 
| his slightly saucy village tale mood. 
The Englishman is, of course, 
Hugh Grant who appeal's, with the 
excellent Ian McNeiee, as one of 
two cartographers engaged in mea- 
suring the local landmark of the vil- 
fnge of Ffynnon Garw. This is 
important to the locals since if the 
hump is 1,000ft it qualifies as the 
first Welsh mountain, and if it's less 
it's merely a hill. 

The time is 1917 when most of 
the able-bodied are away at the war 
and those left behind are engaged in 
the war effort. But Ffynnon Garw 
becomes everyone's obsession — 
the trick is to build it up to the re- 
quired height while preventing the 
Englishmen from leaving for home. I 





Socinl climber . . . Hugh Grant in The Englishman Who Went Up A Hill 


The film could have done with a 
slightly darker tone — this was, 
after all, a miserable time for any 
Welsh mining community. But Mon- 
ger goes all out for the kind of ec- 
centric comedy Americans often say 
we can do better than they can and 
loses the opportunity to do more 
than hint at something deeper. 

The writing of Ian Hart's part as 
Johnny Shellshocked, a young war 
veteran who is finally persuaded out 
of n catatonic state by the mountain- 
making, is a case in point. There's 
very little there to twist the guts a 
bit. The result is a pleasing but light- 
weight film, saved by Vernon Lay- 
ton's cinematography, which makes 
it look a treat, and by a cast that 
manages to play Welsh (and Eng- 
lish) stereotypes so that they appear 
iust this side of parody. 

Grant, who is decidedly more than 
a pretty face when it comes to timing 
a line (provided the line is worth tim- 
ing). and McNeice do everything 
asked of them. And so, more surpris- , 


Poisoned darts in a world of predators 


THEATRE 

Michael Blllington 

fNORDINATE: that 1 b the word 
/ that always seems to apply to 
Ben Jonson. And Matthew 
VVarchus directs a dazzling 
Volpone at London’s National 
Theatre, which has exactly the 
right quality of disciplined ex- 
cess. This Is a world populated 
by the possessed, for whom 
greed, hist and Jealousy amount 
to a form of madness. 

You sense this right from the 
nightmare opening, which shows 
Michael Gambon's Volpone 
being pursued across Richard 
Hudson’s revolving stage by 
ravening figures with torches. 
Clawing his way bnck into his 
bedroom, he cranks up his 
horde Of gold ready to greet the 
day. Instantly we are plunged 
Into a world of dark dreams, 
teeming fantasies and a sinister 
Venice in which gold, “the dumb 
god**, offers the only security. 

Wnrchus gets across the es- 
sential point: that Jonson's char- 
acters, tricksters and predators 
alike, ore ail victims of an td4e 
flxe. Gambon’s Volpone, Is a 
man driven by obsession to take 
hair- raising risks. He Is very 
funny lying back in bed, with 
eyes swivelling in his face like 
silver balls in a puzzle box, hun- 


grily surveying his putative 
heirs; but, as his hand reaches 
out to grab another pearl, you 
feel he could any moment give 
the game away. Only Gambon's 
occasional tendency to swallow 
words as greedily as he does 
gifts mars a superb performance. 

Simon Russell Beale Is, how- 
ever, the perfect Mosca: a man 
hooked on power as much as his 
master is on gold. Russell Beale 
shows us someone for whom 
manipulation amounts almost to 
a sexual fetish: in the great 
acene where he tricks Corvlno 
into yielding his wife to Volpone, 
he adopts a feigned ingratiation, 
forever rubbing his right palm on 
his left band, that disguises cruel 
contempt. Yet when the mask fi- 
nally slips and Mosca tells the 
senile Corbacdo "I’m busy— go 
home and die” (here is a profound 
sense of shock: Russell Beale 
sends each word winging across 
the stage like poisoned darts. 

Warehus opts for a somewhat 
moralistic conclusion that spells 
out the final punishment of 
Volpone and Mosca; but other- 
wise this is n first-rate produc- 
tion. For once n director and 
designer, both making their 
debut on the Olivier stage, have 
got the measure of tills difficult 
space. And the sense of demonic 
possession runs through the 
supporting performances: most 


especially Robin Soans’s fren- 
ziedly jealous Corvlno, Trevor 
Peacock’s tottering Corbaccio 
and Cheryl Campbell’s imperi- 
ous Lady Wouldbe who makes “I 
pray lend me your dwarf* sound 
as comically threatening as any 
line uttered by Lady Bracknell. 
Jonson’s dark masterpiece is 
delivered with Just the right 
intemperate energy. 


QUARDtANV.^ 
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Game, set and to the house of fun 

in the Highland Qfens^ itherebirthofthe ^sssssss'Er *** 

^ -Glnhe herald a new era The first purpose-built playhouse "I const 
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TELEVISION 

Nancy Banka-Smith 


f HE HIGHLANDS were wav- 
I ing at you distractingly over 
/ the shoulder of The Game- 
keeper (BBC1). The view belongs 
to the Duke of Atholl. Glen Tilt 
looks like a rolling, green sea bro- 
ken by the black backs of whnles. 
Here and there the whales are 
flashed with white where snow lies 
from December to June. 

The duke owns 148,000 acres and 
has the unique right to raise his 
own army. This is one of Queen Vic- 
toria's underrated little jokes. 

His head keeper is Charlie Pirie. 
Charlie disnn reckon book learning. 
H A lot of these guys kid themselves 
on that they're gamekeepers but, 
when it come to the real thing out 
here, they know nothing. They've 
read it all in papers and books and 
things. Guys in the city learn in 
books and very seldom get the 
chance to put their Ideas Into prac- 
tice. Occasionally you get someone 
who can crack it but not really, not 
really. They try very hard but they 
still havna got it." 


ingly, does Tara Fitzgerald as the 
pretty maid brought from Cardiff by 
publican Morgan The Goat (Colm 
Meaney) to dally with the former. 

Nobody plays badly, and Kenneth 
Griffith as the Reverend Jones gives 
the kind of expert cameo that might 
well land him in the lap of Holly- 
wood as one of those cherishable 
Brit character actors they are al- 
ways going on about. 

| The trouble is that the joke, 
which is explained away in the title, 
begins to pall two-thirds of the way 
through and starts to need the 
stronger direction Monger might 
have given it were he not so deter- 
mined to make a film that induces 
chuckles rather than thought. 
There’s absolutely nothing wrong 
with a Welsh comedy, but one with- 
out a little more iron in its soul, pace 
Dylan Thomas, would have served 
us better. 

But, as it is, the film is warm, 
friendly and good fun — which will 
be quite enough for most people. 


07 u Globe herald a new era 

o fnr British theatre, asks 

young grouse. So that's well I0 ' „ . 

well out of tiie way. People wilU OWQTl BOWCOtt 

ously say “What a shame for itri- 

they are not up here and t&mHE reconstructed Globe Tfie- 
what these animals can do.Tfe! / a tre on Bankside, London, will 
absolutely professional ltillers. fr not degenerate into a kitsch mu- 
fessional killers.” ^ m obsessed with only one play- 

I was greatly cheered recent^ wrlght, its artistic director, Mark 
UK Gold, the cable and sf£. Rylance, promised last week, 
channel. They said their m Laying out an ambitious pro- 
officer was not available boa grairtme for tiie replica 16th century. 

she was escorting Eldorado wife playhouse, the former Royal Shake- 
ties around town. You could | ^ jpeare Company actor envisaged a 
that sort of message as a tonic. ; louring company with a repertoire 
Everybody got a pencil? Go,' riot restricted to the Bard's works. 
Simmer down now. Name me “I would like to put on plays by 
Eldorado celebrities. Shakespeare's contemporaries, the 

Well, two then. medieval, Greek and Roman dra- 

One? made sources he worked from and 

The dog? new plays written specially for this 

With a sense of humour tit theatre,’ Rylance said, 
does them credit, UK Gold art' 1 The 35-yearold classical actor has 
running Eldorado, a name tui been a member of the artistic direc- 
spoken in the same breads finale at the Globe since 1991. Like 
Titanic. Sort of bated. others, he was enthused by the Holly- 

Launched with much hoopk __ 

July 1992. it sank with all hand,: 

July 1993. UK Gold is somethin 11 a Xa ha 

a rest home for old soaps. Hereto IvU iww W I f 
live out their retirement, h® 

among chums and competitors!:'. _______ 

usually, safe from critics. Eldon!- INTERVIEW 


wood actor Sam Wanainaker, the pro- 
ject's originator, who died in 1993. 

The first purpose-built playhouse 
on the site dates back to around 
1586. when London’s . population 
was 160.000. and 20,000 people 
were estimated to have gone to the 
theatre every week. Burnt down in 
1613 after a spark from a cannon set 
fire to the roof, it was rebuilt but fi- 
nally closed in the 1640s. 

When excavations uncovered its 
original foundations, the building 
was found to have had 20 sides. Each 
section had 14 tiers of Beats on three 
storeys covered with a thatched roof. 
The reconstructed version is esti- 
mated to have cost£l2 million. 

Rylance's three-year artistic di- 
rectorship will begin full-time in Jan- 
uary and allow him to act in the 
Globe's productions while selecting 
the plays and directors. He is not 
yet sure whether he will direct any 
performances himself. 

The first performance is sched- 
uled for June 14 next summer — Mr 
Wanamaker’s birthday — but the 
play has yet to be chosen. 


“I haven’t had a chance to think 
fully about tliat," Rylance admitted. 

“I considered doing a new play, but I 
feel Shakespeare is most appropri- 
ate. Henry V has been talked, about 
a lot. It may depend on the acting 
company I gather." 

Many .of the classical Greek 
plays, like Medea or Oedipus, he be- 
lieves, will benefit from being per- 
formed on an open stage in the 
round. 'Tm going to develop a core 
repertory group, who will dedicate 
themselves to exploring this space | 
for a few years.” 

Some productions will go on tour, 
possibly outside the normal May to 
September season. The Globe com- 
pany may also revive the Elizabethan 
tradition of strolling players visiting 
alehouses and the palace of White- 
hall during the 12 days of Christmas. 

Critics have suggested audiences 
may not relish authentic, open air 
performances when soaked by a 
sudden downpour. Global warming 
could help, Rylance remarks — as 
long as it doesn't go too far. 

'Tf the Thames rose much further. 


Notes on a blank sheet 


T , . f . , usually, sale iroin critics, tidcri- INTERVIEW 

There seems nothing for it but to Neighbours. EastEnders and DJ * 7 1. 

shoot ymirseK And Charlie (“Safely las. where Bobby has just bmfc Andrew Clements 
catch! Safety cntehl") wouldn't be covered alive in the star 

SlltllflOPn it lim ■ rilri nrvnff^iminn 


surprised if you did. 

You'd be looking at Charlie for 
some time before the phrase “mod- 
est to a fault" occurred to you. 
“Blacksmith, welder, deer stalker, 
mountain rescue, sheep rescue. You 
name it. we can do it. To the best of 
our ability. We're Jack of all Lrades. 
master of most.” 

He has two sons, or possibly dogs, 
called Mark and Bob, and a ginger- 
headed trainee. Paul. Paul cnine 
straight from school and is in some 
awe of Charlie. “He's strict He keens 

nn 1- m ..... 1 . 


covered alive in the shovi 
Triangle, filmed on a ferry in it' 
teeth of a howling gale with perm 
nently purple actors, still sails iw. 
Howard's Way will soon 


B EETHOl'ENS Fifth Sym- 
phony has been the way into 
music for countless genera- 
tions of music lovers across the 


— . ^ w ■ ■ iij mu juuii ■ i 

launched again. Nothing wfe but for Tan Dun, whose new 
everything begins again. It’s almo-- *«* is premiered this week at the 


Buddhist. 

S O HERE we go again withB 
dorado. The marmalades: 
is still rising over the btu: 
berry sea. The concrete is still gb 
ing, the shiris still searing. Danr 


Albert Hall Proms, it unlocked a to- 
tally unexplored musical world. 
Born in 1957, In the remote Hunan 
province of China, Tan heard the 
Fifth for the first time when he was 
W; his first western classical music. 

He had just arrived in Beijing, se- 


; ■ 1 mwiersrann now Ureal herds of Swedes sweeps 1 Iiau Dee,n ciosea ror years 

lies serious about his job because jestically over the plain. The$co> <,u ™8 the Cultural Revolution, 

theres a lot of guns around. One man is still drunk. The Irishnu; . During that i-evolution, the only of- 

mishap could be a life or a death," still works! ty fcially approved music wns propa- 

He himself has missed Charlie by Inaudibility is the first thing jk ***• but in his native province the 

a whisper. Accidentally. I m sure. notice. A dozen or so young pei folk . mu , sic tradition and Us rituals 

The only crack In Charlie's hard have been flung into llie deepen^ s ? rwed ' organised village or- 

Fwf 0 M mafi ? lS evid * ntl y has television. 1 don’t think there is i, Jf*"} pM'K and singing him- 

Frosties for breakfast. Frostles? shallow end. There is nowhere a; when he eventually arrived 

Look 1 won t go on about tills, Char- television you can make a foci of IB Bc ® n K he found that “some of the 

lie. Just see to it that next time vnuraolfrmWh, heebef. posers selected by the Conser- 


«nira had been dosed for 10 years 
during the Cultural Revolution. 

During that revolution, the only of- 
ficially approved music wns propa- 
ganda, bul in his native province the 
folk music tradition and its rituals 
survived. Tan organised village or- 
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Theatre In the round ... the new Globe cost £12 million 
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day after day and night after night, I 
think it gets to you eventually.” 

Paul had been lying on the moor 
looking for grouse. The flaw in thifc 
was that there were no grouse. Char- 
lie was in a state of sturdy despair 
about it "It’s verra puir. What we’re 
coming across is big patches with no 
grouse on it at all. WeVe spied this 
part of the moor. We've walked it in 


Of all TV, soap speaks foosf ^ 
mediately to the millions. It 
our living for us. It saves us^ 
bother. If you follow a soap, 
in some sense in It. But you esp 
imagine wanting to sign on wfth& 
dorado's doomed crew. It slaW 
aptly enough, with some youngs#’’ 


composers selected by the Conser- 
T*f°ry ^ ^ ear< * western music, but 
1 bad come from ayery remote coun- 
tryside family, it was not like Shang- ' •• '• 

or Beijing. In the tqst for the . . • 1 

Conservatoire I was asked to do har- Tan Dun: ‘If you have a cultural counterpoint the moat important 
many and counterpoint and to, play ' ; thing Is findlpjg a new language between them’ photo: david silitoe 
astern instrumentB. For the liar-. ' ‘ ^ 

mony and counterpoint I made up every day and taking Tan, and his then I remembered that I had done., 

my own, just guessing, arid then the contemporaries, through the 20th the, same kind of tmng\a,long tanp. 

teacher asked' me if I could play. ' century , from the Second Viennese before, but now I was, different, 1 w^S 

*5* or Mozart on my violin. I School to the avant-garde.. It wa§ the trained in western music. , i . , i 

^d I didn't know any but could I im- decisive; influence upon ,hiB compb- ! “It woke me up, and from the 

(wise instead. So I improvised for j sition but achieved at the temporary journey to the south I cane bat* to 

— j ■-« • ■ < >*• « reconsider how I should. deal witn, 

that music qnd write it down." , , . 
; It is those two traditions, the 
western art-music tradition . jand 


|t would flood, the theatre. On the s 
other hand 1 have, a bet that Pariia- C 
ment will be flooded within 10 years." a 

Asked about the possibility of au- e 
diences being composed substan- 1 
dally of foreign visitors, he said: “I 
don't see tourists as being only Inter- t 
ested in buying mugs with Shake- ( 
speare’s head on. I have had long i 
talks with Japanese and Americans; 
some of the conversations have I 
been very profound, easily as stimu- I 
fating as those with academics." ! 

A temporary stage is in place and 

the last pieces he wrote before he fi- 
nally left the Conservatoire.^ Even to 
thoroughly western ears it is an ex- 
traordinary piece, which does truly 
open up an entirely new musical 
world — a kind of concerto for solo 
vocalist la virtuoso part performed 
by Tan himself), whose vocalisa- 
tions are juxtai»sed with orchestral 
writing that uses Chinese string and 
wind effects, Chinese scale patterns 
and percussion instruments 

Tan is now based in New York: he 
left China in 1986 to take up a schol- 
arship at Columbia University after 
his music had been condemned by 
the authorities in 1983 as "spiritual 
pollution", and performances of it 
banned for six months. But he re- 
turns to Beijing regularly, and in 
1993 went back to conduct a pro- 
gramme of his own works with the 
China Philharmonic. During the re- 
hearsals the leader of the orchestra 
took him aside and told him to 
change one of the works in the pro- 
gramme — his homage , to Paul 
Klee. Death And Fire — because it 
not only criticised Mao, but referred 
to the Tiananmen Square massacre. 
Tan refused and the concert went 
ahead — but with a “health warn- 
ing" delivered to the audience by a 
mysterious man in a dark suit. 

T AN JS now the leading figure 
in a Chinese diaspora of eppv 
posers. In October he con- 


summer . workshops begin at the 
Globe this month. The final stage, 
and its "tiring house" for die actors' 
exits and entrances, is being assem- 
bled at Greenham Common. 

The prospect of a three-year diet 
consisting primarily of Shakespeare 
does not worry Mark Rylance. In a 
recent interview, he commented: 
"For me Shakespeare and his work 
is one of the greatest mysteries 
there is. It’s open to every level of 
inquiry. I can’t imagine ever getting 
to the bottom of it all before I die." 


dorado's doomed crew. It slffli® ^ « a svmnsr 

aptly enough, with some young#® ! 
kicking a teddy bear about # 


pan 01 me moor. Weve walked it In kicking a teddv bear about! WB Jr* ' T 3 wry d™ 6114 fr™ 3 
Une with dogs. It's so. disappointing, the exception of Toy who stt'nd* Sj Studen l | a ’ butw e all shared 
Itisjus outo controL- W ^ we had aU been through 



Vivid Volpone . . . Giunbon 


Perhaps they'd ail bugfcered off 
to the bright lights of Perth? Bit of 
food, bit of warmth; hardly anyone 
trying to blow your head off. 

Charlie thought it might be foxes. 
The sound of his shot ricocheted 
around the hills and boxed your 
«irs. It was a . clean, professional kill. 

WH S T? ked th ? littIe marma| ade 
head. The mouth gaped as if howj- 

mg. He said: "It’s a vixen. Believe 
me, its a beautiful animal but its a' 
vicious brute. It hoovers up all tile 


Luc exception or joy. wno sku“- thins— u*. u .i t — 

normally normal, the character 3 * Srai&Sj?^ been Ihropgl 1 the 

unsavoury and, in some ®* £ ^^a “1 

gently wanted by the police. Nj M R 

body actuaUy seenis to have £ blank sheet ^fl^ 6 *5 T, 2- 

l sasi:- 4 « 

sastsaass 

board a?d changingcoiraf: ' 5,3 0 l “ rw , from ■ tho: 

ButtheverdTtdoea noUg . 

Uoyd George said, "Neytr.T . 
gise and be ruder the second 


^ minutes and aang all kinds of folk- cost of losing hfa ovfh riiusical roots, reconsider how I should deal with , 

»ngs. j was very different from the “For the first three years at the thatmusic qnd write it down. , 

ttjier students, butwe all shared one Conservatoire T wap totally involyed ; It is those tvvo traditions, the 
thing— we had all been through the with western classical music, forget- western art-music tradition ;and 
Cultural Revolution aqd we, were all ting what I had done, — the Peking Tap's native folk background, that 
^dlng up on that ruin,", Opera, shamaqistic music, whatever, interact so fruitfully m.. his music 

mi ^, e Conservatoire he was "a then in 1981 we had .the chance to, and give .his works, their special 
« white paper", taught do some fieldwork in . Quan-Shi , charge, “the uniqueness is. some- . 

rat by Russians — learning compo- ' province, down near the .border with , , . thing quite .Important- If you h aye a , 
wn from two teachers who had Vietnam. There ‘are so many, mipori- . cultural counterpoint the most fm- . 
r .,, n J™*teates of Schnittke and ties down; piere, J people Very remote , portent foiijg is pot putifog tpe two, 
wbaldullna, and conducting from a from foe Chinese . community, all , , cultures together but finding amev^ 
Prolessor from the Moscow Conser- with their own culture and primitive . language betpeep foeip. pot cutting, 
lecturers from. the: way of life, and. they nave managea off either fop western pr.myjOWg, 
GpJ? 1 tradition camp and went — to preserve', their. musfe- VTe hacj.to,, traditjou." . , # . 1 ■ ■. .u< 

u Crumb, Toru Takemitsu; ■ transcribe it| anti Lfound foa^ I 1 Tbp first work 10 which hp fiifally 
^Werner Henze - but Atexan- couldn’t write it down - the miisfe found his pwnlangua^was OnTao- 
^ b °enr stayed longer, teaching didn't fit into western notation. And Ism, composed in 1985 and one of 


■ posers. In October he con- 

ducts foe London Sinfoniqtta for the 
First , time in a programme,, he’s 
called, the New Tide. It combines, 
ifni sip of liis owp with works by Ms. 
dontppiporaries, fnoBt of them now 
based In foe West. For young com : 
posers ip China now, he says, there, 
are. fewer problems in hearing : what, 
they want of western music, though . 
none ofit is pffically Bapc(jpned. % 

• j His major project, (.plmost com- , 
plete, is a first, opera, Marco Pojo, 
with a text by the .British novelist 
Paul GriffithSi It will ^staged in. 
Munich .npxt year.; The .subject J 
, seerps obriouB for him, an.ppera that. 
rpust,deul r with two. cultures in collii 
, bJop. $hakeapeare, pante arid U Po -i 
also, appear ip, foe past, and foe mush 
; cal and fopatrica} Wbrlda fif western - 
operand the qld Peking Opera will 
doodst .qn. foe stage/ As Tan Bays:; 

■ “One plus! anofoer one ipn’t onp any. 

! npore, It^e something new" I • t -a. 


Thunderous 

applause 

BAYREUTH FESTIVAL 

Martin Kettle 

S AY what you like about j 

Wagner, which they all do, 
but there are few experiences in 
any opera house to compare 
with the moment when the first 
E flat of Das Rheiiigold emerges 
out of the darkness to mark the 
beginning of the long journey 
through the Ring Cycle. 

And if that E flat on the bassea 
is a sound whose shiver-making 
potential cannot pale, nor can 
the experience of hearing it 
emerge from the pit here in 
Wagner’s own theatre hi south- 
ern Germany. Tire Festepiel- 
haus, which Wagner bulltfor 
performances of this very work, 
has been renovated since last 
year. It to brighter, less solemn 
and smartened up, which will 
not be to the taste of those who, 
unlike Wagner, want everything 
to stay the same. 

The revival of 1.994*8 Ring 
production fay Alfred, Iflrchner is 
' the centrepoint of the first week 
of this year’s Bayreuth festival. 
Kirclmer disappointed last 
year’s visitors, and perhaps that 
( judgment will be confirmed fola 
year too.Yet Kirchner’s ap- ; 

. proach hap many advantages , 
that set it apart from more frivo- 
lous con temporary productions . 

: It Is. totally truthful to Wagner’s 
, meaning, it observes the .sltaa- 


A CD pf On Taplstp, .Qrchestrpl .!„• 
. Theatre I and.P^fo Apd.FltoilP. ; . u. 
available: Koch Schwann 3- 1 208-2 . 


dons of foe characters, and . 

■ minus a (witch or two it to as, se- ; • 
rious a repdering as one could : 
■Want, ,. .... ; .- • 

I The pillar of this Bayreuth: r 
Ring Is James Levinei. He con-' >■ 
ducts a slow and unfolding yer- j„ 

slqh of the acora* avoiding cheap 1 

thrills but steering dear, of tbe r, . 

: perfls of exceaaivesitfwnesB foat ■ 
Have marked some of hto recent 
London concerto. . .if; :.!'■ ■ s'. 

| John Tomlinsop aa Wotefli ,.i 
; wefokqawn.in Lond°hj basii^ • • 
rarely beenin betteriyoicein.fols^/ 
j his. sixth season at Bayreuth. | , ii-; 
[Thunder rumbled Bayjreufo H 

i duripg foepprfqrmw^rVW* 1 ^; 
seemed highly appropriate.- - 
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The hippest nerd in the movies 


Chris Pet it 

Natural Bom Klliere 
by Quentin Tarantino 
Faber and Fab er 1 19pp E7.99 

F ILM SCRIPTS are tradi- 
tionally thin reading, a 
post-script to the film, and 
now that we can dismantle 
movies via video replay you 
would have thought their 
published days were numbered. 
How then to explain the 
Tarantino phenomenon? Pulp 
Fiction is die best-selling script 
ever, and Reservoir Dogs and 
True Romance shift enough 
copies to make him the envy of 
anysuthor. 

But however snappy : ' 
Tarantino's lines, which are 
recited aloud by sections of his 
audience, they don’t explain 
their print success. The scripts 
have become part of a spin-off 
merchandising business com- 
mon to Hollywood but until now 
beyond the scope of the cult 
movie. (Imagine Antonioni 
T-shirts.) Tarantino — by taking 
Wim Wenders’s movie-director- 
as-rock-star a stage further and 
working the influential film 
festival circuit, pressing flesh 
with the skill of a presidential 


candidate — has proved a con- 
summate promoter capable of 
crossing into the commercial 
mainstream while retaining his 
individuality. 

Tarantino wrote Natural Born 
Killers as an unknown, with the 
intention of directing it, and 
when that felled, sold it to the 
hammer-headed Oliver Stone, 
who traduced the screenplay, 
perhaps with reason, and tried 
to block publication of 
Tarantino’s version which, the 
reader con now discover, dis- 
plays all his usual hallmarks in 
embryo, minus his flip talent for 
casting dorks (Keitel, TVavoIta) 
and letting them act cool. 

The story, told with brash 
cine-literacy, fakes its cue from 
Badlands — lovers spree-kill ‘ 
like they were shopping — com- 
presses that into the opening 
sequence, has them arrested, 
and spends the rest of the time 
reuniting them, the Joke being 
that they don’t stop killing just 
because they’re in jail. 

The later faults are there too. 
His magpie films work best as 
movie clips. Tarantino on the 
system's hypocrisy and the big 
bad media shows that he’s no 
great message man and adds 
nothing to what director Sam 


Fuller said with more punch 40 
years ago. 

For all the self-mythologising, 
Tarantino deflects criticism by 
making no claims beyond a trash 
aesthetic. Anything goes and so 
for it amounts to The Three 
Stooges with guns. Pulp Fiction 
was The Three Stooges with 
guns, meets Robert Altman and 
J-L Godard. But he works be- 



Quentin Tarantino: working the 

circuit PHOTOGRAPH: HENRIETTA BUTLER 


Siege mentality 


cause he understands the cheap 
fantasies of his audience: he’s 
tiie quick-draw artist in front of 
tiie mirror. His is cinema at its 
most self-regarding, its narcis- 
sism tiie reason for its success, 
and an easy sell to a post- 
existential crowd too gleeful to 
notice that tiie looping, goofy 
dialogue is at the expense of 
narrative and character. 

The real test of Tarantino’s 
lines is how little they apply to 
the person saying them, serving 
the rhythm of the scene rather 
than tiie beat of the character. 
They all sound like Tarantino — 
the McEnroe of the front stalls — 
a left-handed gun, hot-headed, 
voracious. Nerds get hip. 

One can say in his defence 
that cinema always has been 
onanistic (cf voyeurism), and as 
Hollywood loses sight of its own 
past and grows cumbersome in 
the face of new technology and 
the proliferation of images from 
other sources, it should be no 
surprise that it is becoming more 
bo. For the moment, one should 
begrateful to Tarantino for still 
offering some kind of alternative 
to the orgasmic bangs with dia- 
logue and word-foreplay. His 
strength is his ability to break 
away from formula. His problem 
ia how quickly, after four scripts, 
he is replacing those formulas 
with cul-de-sacs of his own. What 
lies beyond the mirror? 


August,; August^ 1096 
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Every picture sells a story 

, — I publish a first novel, you’re looking l but it is perfectly OK to be merely 

Lin da Grant at ve ry low sales figures, and one of interesting, as Johns says. Martin 

. a rcc RROOKE had that the responses to that has been to Amis is a pint-sized Mick J agger. 


science Books^* Pl/0/y piCtb 
Tim Radford ~| u y J ^ 

\AiHO COULD resist an »* / V I seems to be thrown into 
Irlr who confesses in relief by poor dress, the punisher 
chapter one, '1 have devoted Jr read. Good intro, really grabbed 
to slime molds"? These are him- Julia Roberts for the film vei- 

of amoebae which aggregated a® 1 ? 0r ,,,aybe . Mlcbe ^ P f eif S r f 
oniDa/i .u.. u.acn't tnn lonsr in the tooth. A 
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the responses to that has been to 
promote the cult of the author ... If 
tiie author's a woman, she's got to 
be good-looking and if the author's a 
man, he's got to be interesting." 

Do not go down and picket his of- 
fices. He is my agent (and I am nei- 


of amoebae which aggregate^ publiahTng’Imo^ experienced pub- 

gamsed unity, a little m*®] too tong n the tooto^A me, you g ^ q{ j|w ^ currently with Harvill. “My 

dug" of individuals that ne^ hTSLuS J And definitely marketplace Ln which an attractive Traitor's Heart was a fantastic book, 

Wd Is easier to sell than a bull eu*e = 


ruins « pint 

Will Self seems to have been caught 
standing up in a pressing machine. 
Both look fine on the page. "I know 
the reaction we got to Rian Malan's 
photograph was extraordinary," 
says Rachael Kerr, one of British 
publishing’s most experienced pub- 
licists, currently with Harvill. “My 
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get respect Publishers fall into the l/l/nr (~\f the* 
trap of thinking the public will be in- » VCXl w/ L I I C7 
terested because the author is 

young and pretty. It doesn’t convince OrOUciUcif lUlO tO 
the readers." * f w 

Pretty, young authors turn into — 

middle-aged ones. If they are very Jonathan Steale 

good, they earn their literary place. -- — - , ; — . . . “ 

Others, neither young nor attrac- Out of Afghanistan: The Inside Story 

five, will retire, discouraged, be- of the Soviet Withdrawal 

cause their work never gets past by Dfego Cordovez 

first base. A halfway good book, by and Selig Hamson 

an attractive young author is simply QUP40Qpp £27.50 

more likely to find a publisher than 

a half-decent one by a less photo- IN THE wreckage of his other 


genic writer. 

Acting is a profession that de- 

I. f... ....A nf Un af An hmif 


•Julian Evans 

Blockade Diary 
by Udlya Ginzburg 
Harvill 1l 2pp El 4.99 

/ ALWAYS wondered what the UN 
hoped to gain from its safe-haven 
policy. Political time, certainly; but 
after the agonising fall of Vukovar 
“7 « !t already four years? — U was 
clear that for the Bosnian Serbs, en- 
circlement was exactly their kind of 
war. “Protected areas" tidied the 
war into a military version of paint- 
ing-by-numbers. Osyek, Jtyce, 
Mostar, Sarajevo and Zepa: long be- 
fore Srebrenica, the Serbs showed 
themselves to have the plodding, 
Sunday-artist patience of master- 
besiegers. 

And what about the besieged? 
“Hunger [was! the most powerful 
underminer of resistance,” writes 
Lidiya Ginzburg in her account of 
the Leningrad blockade of 1941-44; 
more than shells or -bombs because 
it can’t be switched off. So the per 
feet siege could be conducted in si- 
lence, immuring the besieged with 
their hunger. 

Lidiya Ginzburg’s generation 
knew no rest; born in 1902, she 
spent her adult' years in the dark 
thirties and forties. Because whe 
was a literary scholar of the formal- 
ist school, her persecution was dou- 
bly savage — she had to live long 
as the proverb goes In Russia, to see 
change or her work published. (In 
that she succeeded grandly, surviv- 
ing until 1990.) For the non-profes- 
sional reader, it must be the diaries 
and essays she wrote which could 
interest Us. Her Blockade Diary is a 
fascinating and confusing fragment 
of these, separated from the rest of 
her war writings, to be published 
alone in English. 

Ginzburg’s Intellectual intensity 
apparently cdncealed a 'witty, socia- 
ble ardour. As one gets used to her 
style, lacking in' personal passion, 
with Russian insistence on precisely 1 
rendered subjectivity,- faintly unre- 


lenting, its slight distancing effect 
allows it to spread its net wider. 
Leningrad must have been mon- 
strous — the freezing and dys- 
trophic dying in their hundreds of 
thousands, the years of punctual 
German bombardment, the ex- 
tremes of starvation — it has a dark 
unimaginability. Yet Ginzburg’s ac- 
count is self-censored, free of dra- 
matic fervour, and the effect is odd 
and stimulating. Other blockades, 
other times, become instantly vivid 
in "For months on end people used 
to sleep without undressing. A per- 
son knew their body was turning 
into something horrible"; and in 
"The soul of the bread queue is in 
the other conversation, the one fill- 
ing up the vacuum of idleness, se- 
verely determinate and illusorily 
free." Eventually this little volume 
acquires more than diary status; a 
little snqgged on abstraction, un- 
tainted by personal judgment, or in- 
dignation, it has a claim to stand as 
blueprint for the besieged. 

There are residues of the ardent 
socialist, but not irksome ones: to 
sqy that social life ia a mutual guar- 
antee and "it was hard to distinguish 
love from hatred, towards those one 
couldn't leave", or that the secon- 
, aary significance of survival in a 
siege — that Just by that fact, the 
survivor helps their country to bar 
the path of an enemy that wants to 
kill it — seems peculiarly right three 
hours from London by plane today. 

There Is a- lesson for a “humani- 
tarian" mission here: Leningrad was 
a fighting City in which hope rested 
on one suffering being displaced by 
another, hunger by combat. But 
where the besieged are fed just 
enough to stay alive, ' and barred 
from action, hope will eventually be 
crushed; I haven't read a more per-' 
suasiVe argument than Lidiya 
Ginzburg’s book for allowing the 
Bosnian Muslims to fight For four' 
years they have had fm experience 1 
more bitter than a blockade, of 
being more demoralised by their 
friends than by their enemy. 


Three women on the Nile 


Margaret Riches 

Writings on The Nile: Harriet 
Martlnaau, Florence Nightingale, 
Amelia Edwards by Joan Flees 
Rubicon Press 116p p El3.g9 

r ODAY, religious tensions 

notwithstanding murium 


/ ■ LbllOIVIIO 

notwithstanding, tourism is 
■ Egypt’s most important industry. 
Yet it was only in the 19th century 
that Europeans “discovered” an- 
cient Egypt starting with 
Napoleon s attempt to incorporate it 
into his empire. By the 1820s, Nile 
tounsm was beginning to flourish. 

By the time this was in circula- 
tion, some of the excitement, intel- 
lectual ferment and burning 
curiosity stimulated by the continu- 
ing publication of accounts of new 
discoveries along the Nile was sub- 
siding. Improvements In internal 
transport had reduced the duration 
of the Egyptian tour. The leisurely 
passage upriver on a dahabieh gave 
way to steamers and trains. 

Joan Rees’s book returns the 
reader to those middle years of the 
last century, when a trip to Egypt 
was a voyage of discovery. At this 
time, an increasingly comprehen- 
sive picture of ancient Egyptian so- 
clety and its evolution was emerging 
from the competing archaeological 
activities of the FYench and the 
British. Rees concentrates on three 
remarkable women: Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Florence Nightingale and 
Amelia Edwards, each of whom pub- 
lished an account of their experi- 
ences in Egypt 

Although Martineau ' has been 
resurrected by the feminist move- 
ment, she remains a shadowy figure 
for most contemporary readers. Yet 
she published countless books dur- 
ing’ her lifetime. The volume that 
came out of her Egyptian tour in 
184647, Eastern Life Present Arid 
Past, Is, like fnost of her work, out of 
print. We niust take John Rees's 
statement of the Interest and value 
o.f this book on trust In her reflec- 
ts 0118 on the beliefs and religious 


practices of the ancient Egyptians, 
Martineau displayed an openmind- 
edness not usually associated with 
Victorian commentators. Eastern 
Life includes frank observations on 
contemporary life in Egypt. 

Nightingale arrived in Egypt just 
over two years after Martineau had 
left land at about the same time as 
Flaubert and Maxine du Camp). 
Her letters home are a wonderful 
evocation of the voyage with her 
friends, the Bracebridges. Shocked 
by the misery of the Egyptian poor, 
she concentrates on the ancient 
monuments and the impact of this 
formidable civilisation. But even as 
she wrote her entertaining ac- 
counts. Nightingale was tormented 
by uncertainties, by the new com- 
mitment to “God’s service" she had 
made in 1837, but which had not yet 
token definite form. It was her expe- 
rience in Egypt that tilted her Chris- 
tianity away from heavenly 
metaphysics and towards worldly 
suffering. She had something tike a 
revelation in Abu Slmbel Later, she 
wrote of the Egyptians that “their 
God was my God”; Christian art de- 
picted sin and suffe ring , but the 
iconography of the ancient Egyp- 
tians showed “the sinless’ soul 
which has never left the boBom of 
its God" and which finds Him “as 
near in one spot of his creation ^s in 
another, which does not wait for an- 
other World to enjoy his’ presence". 

, When the call to action caiite 'with 
the Crimean war. she spread this 
God-tike presence among the 
wounded soldiers. ■ 

Like Martineau, Edwards was an 
established writer before she Em- 
barked for Egypt in 1873. Her exPe- 
rienees there transformed 'rind 
illuminated the remainder of her • 
life, which she devoted to. raising 
money for the preservation of 1 
Sgyprs monuments. The Egyptian' 
Exploration FUnd is herlegady. Her 
classic account, A Thotfaand’ Miles' 
Up The Nile, rertifcirii Pne 6t ilia 
best bobks written by 1 a weateVnel 1 
about Egypt '• • i •' *'■ 


for the next generation. Since iti 
happens in a few days, slime 
are handy little monsters for anyew 
interested in how just a single ceF 
turns into a multicellular organism 
becoming very large, like apt! 
redwood, or very social, liked® 
panzees, or culturally aware, fa 
bowerbirds, or just very aware, fa 
a human baby. I 1 

i 

The Ages of Gala: A Blograft (( 
of Our Living Earth, by Janw » 
Lovelock (Oxford , £ 7 . 99 ) 

L OVELOCK was the man vho 
devised instrumentation so to- 
sitive it could detect tiny traces J 
man-made chlorofluorocarbon it! 
the atmosphere, a process ihfl 
ended with them being more orl« 
banned. When he invented (he Gia 
hypothesis, he meant it as i 
metaphor: a form of shorthand fer 
the biosphere as a self-regulating 
entity which controls its own phyi 
cal and chemical environment. Th 
name of the earth goddess was jufi 
a vivid touch. Fellow scientists 
scoffed at what they took as a ihfo 
logical notion; tree-huggers adored 
it. 

In this new edition (reissued nidi 
his original classic Gaia: A Ne* 
Look At Life On Earth.) he enriches 
the argument. An example: oxyge 
is vegetation’s gift to the planet, bi . 
why is only 21 per cent of the i- 
mosphere made of it? Lovelock te, 
an answer that doesn't just sound j 
plausible, it sounds right Read this j 
to find out how the world resfly 
works. 

Signs of Life: The Language 
! and Meanings of DNA, by 
Robert Pollack (Penguin, E6.9j 

MJNDER German natfonaBy 
laws, a certain group of 
sops defined as eindeutschfihii ® 
“biologically eligible” can automati- 
cally have citizenship. The otto 
sort have to answer questions wb© ; 
applying. Until 1991, Pollack, saj* 
one of them was “Whgt is tiie kto* 
of your nose?" Once you let biokff 
into politics, as Hitler did, It lfiflds t* 
stay. Once again, with a hlige inter- 
national effort to map the/e# 
human genetic sequence, /And & 
plain why we are what we at^,b^ 
gists have begun to question sofflf 
assumptions about ourselves: w 
book will help with the answers,., 


To order riny of the books revtowf' 

hwne: (+44) 1810M1281 .'j. 

Fax: (+44)181804 12 M 

Email: bkfOmall.bogo.fio.uli ■ ■; ;• 

Payment by credit oaid/aheque pays!* 
to: The Quardlan Weekly Books 
Postal addreaa:,2g Pal-HM Deposit,:!- 
?afibyfload,.Londor)WiOfl§|w U>t,i : ■ 

AFmiiFI postage eoetai i ; " :l ' 

Europe ': Ro6t Of World 

Hardback E3.B5 : ' ,-fi E7^0 t ;*t 
Paperback El .96:; i, .: • £2.95. ’' 
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are middle-aged and plain? You wish 
lobe published? Two weeks ago. lit- 
erary agent Derek Johns at A P 
Watt told the Guardian’s Catherine 
Bunnell: "Literary fiction is hard to 
sell these days. If you’re planning to 


mtradict their writing ~ what’s splash when theyre young ana m s oy - . mm. J™ 

more, they appear to be complicit in personality cult is so widespread. If has been the >ast revenge c 

this process judging by the wav you are a young female novelist, you plain woman. In the nineties, 

they posed " get an author photograph on the re- that ^ngte advantage is 

Good looks help male authors too 


get an author photograph on the re- 
view pages but you don't necessarily 


snatched away. 


4 man almost as 
good as his word 


Claire Tomaiin ' 

c 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys 1 

edted by Robert Latham i 

and William Matthews f 

Ha.’perColllns 1 1 volumes i 

EM9-cii.gg.pbk t 

The Shorter Pepys J 

I selected and edited by , 

Robert Latham j 

HiperCollms l.lOOpp 
El 4.99 hardback 

f F THE authenticity of Pepys’s 
Diary were in doubt, what a 
piece of fiction it would seem — 
the work of a novelist of genius, 
more inspired than Defoe, franker 
!han Smollett, deeper than Dickens, 
subtler than Proust. To support the 
theory, point out how carefully the 
Diary is structured. It covers the 10 
years in which a young man is mak- 
ing iL His narrative charts a steady 
upward curve as he rises from noth- 
mg — a clerk with £25 saved up 
against trouble — to a position aB a 
supremely successful administrator, 
courted, envied, trusted and valued 
the King; a man about town 
wasting a fortune of £10,000. . . 

^ Ien look at the choice of decade , 
—the 1660s— with its unparalleled 1 
tequence of public events: tiie 
Restoration of Charles II, tiie great : 
P“guc, the fire of London, the wars ■ 
Kiln the Dutch when their fleet 
^fruck panic into the English by sail- 
'ng up the Medway, bur ning ships. 
Next, the panoramic account of Lon- ' 
Qon, laid, out in brilliant ffashlit j 
jews, with its river, alley?, horses, ! 
Hurrying servants, Members of par- 
nanient, sea captains, .beauties, 
uieatres, gardens and palaces. Place 
and season follow one another in 
^vid novelistic sequence. ' 
p tpys appears as a brave, ,not a 
indent hero. At 22 — . before - the 
«art of the narrative— he had mar- 


house with what he calls his ■'family" 
of serviuils, his marriage is in tatters 
because of his persisLent unfaithful- 
ness, culminating in a passionate af- 
fair with Elizabeth Pepys’s young 
maid, Deb VYillet. On discovering 
this, Mrs Pepys's anger and grief are 
such that she does not wash for five 
weeks, a fact Pepys notes not un- 



Jonathan Steale 

Out of Afghanistan: The Inside Story 
of the Soviet Withdrawal 
by Diego Cordovez 
and Selig Hamson 

OUP4 0Qpp £27.50 

IN THE wreckage of his other 
/ efforts at guided reform, 
Gorbachev’s decision to with- 
draw from Afghanistan will al- 
ways stand out as a unique 
success. Everywhere else he 
was overwhelmed by events. The 
results turned out to be far more 
radical than he or anyone else 
anticipated. 

In Afghanistan, by contrast, 
things went more or less accord- 
ing to plan. The Soviet Union got 
out with dignity and without 
major bloodshed, and the 
regime to which It was allied 
tested for a decent interval 
thereafter. 

The first fall account of the 
Soviet withdrawal is now avail- 
able and is destined to be the 
classic work on the subject 
Diego Cordovez was the UN ne- 
gotiator, and his chapters are the 
edited version of fascinating 
diaries he kept over seven years 
of shuttling between major capi- 
tals and chairing rounds of talks | 
in Geneva. Selig Harrison was 
one of tiie most zealous of the 
few journalists who covered the 
process. 

While the war was on, he 
meticulously dissected the 
Washington side, reporting on 
the CIA’s willingness to support 
even Islamic fundamentalists in 
the name of its anti-Soviet 
campaign. 

Harrison was the first to publi- 
cise the term “the bleeders and 


sympathetically, although he was else the term "the bleeders and 

relatively keen on soap and water. hi die dealers" . those Americans 

“ S5 h c^&Spr’ d 

I sekshkss-- 
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who corrupted her. and who was works far into the night, but how s , . Bray t, r ooke, hashed sages in Out Of Afghanistan are 

responsible for the precanousness enjoys pleasures outsi ^ ^ it for publication. This edi- those with new material, the 

of her situation. Frightful as thesr ORIGINS were tion was reprinted several times, interviews he conducted with 

sassEss. PSas: 

is: he loves Deb, longs for her and cessfu! lawyers and other ■weDj do j 1 Latham's acclaimed 11- This book turns on its head 

fears for her future, but he also ac- members;, but lie was die son of a , .... f in-™ ^ t be first the rightwing tine that the 

knowledges that his sin is great and mere tailor and an nD , ete one based on his study of Afghan war led to the'unravelllng 

his wife isjustified in her rage. ■ woman, and one of 11 children, S ill ; i s of the Soviet system.and that by 

Whon- he ends Ws diary., de- he m* * 1 « £ SmpUcadon iSagan's aid to tl.e 

nMao./i anri Kdimiincr hts pvpfsioht is noticed and plucked out of the tarn sureiy as . . u_ ii n i_ a d nanoB 


sounds on every page. He is a meri- 
tocrat on the make, sometimes ner- 
vous of his great masters, but also 


•ague, the fire of London, the wars months of laying down his pen, his tion of Lnarles l pp • reading in bed. I should not :ledto *fhew thinking” in domes- 

*Uh the Dutch when their fleet wife died, of a fever. What novelist which caused him so ^ lt j e for the Shorter Pepys, -He and foreign policy, arid dSsen- 

^nick panic into the English by sail- would dare to shape events so? • ■ salty anxiety Jkn , | h o, e day-tixtoy ■ gagriptent from Afghanistan was 

E UP the Medway, burning ships. Tiie oddity in his accounts of s^c- 1 He^ toei^calfirst step. It Is almost 
Jext, the panoramic account of Lon- ' ual transactions is that, after the gjihcs. , When a ^tant u , ^ Dlary r b ut both lengtit the only tiling for which his 

t lai f out in brilliant ffashlit j early years, he wrote of them in a , Z rd^rii ™ke i^good option etherise u^ratefel compat- 

oews^with its river, alleys, horses, 1 private language made up of fron and NV ^ S _ C ^} , rhnrlea II Penys’s language is surprisingly riots are willing to praise the 
servants, Members of par- French, EngUshj Spanish and Latan Re8t ^ D ’ f ^ r £ h pS e ® h o d^ToS^BentefewVS luckless Gorbachev. 

S* sea captains, beauties, words: “I did the cosa con much gave him «;«ridan. Pews, who c ^ to cure ^ , • - ; ' ' 

^eatrea, gardens and oalaces. Place voiUDtas"; “toccar ses mamelles , , had clerked for him, was reward . • •h?' hs a nnme.-.- _ ■ 1 1 • ■ •- — — 

®jid season foUow one another in etc. Since the whole Diary was pro- by being appobited SSnkto'J^tdWpfi! etei across I NEW JHlYHOIff 

"■Jf nove listic sequence. ■ . ■ tected by being in shorthand, there Board. There Ws infuse 

Pepys appears as a brave, ,not a seems no reason for this special lap- genpe and passion ^ ^dersUn '^b their energy, baking I idSSS 

hero. ^ 22 ^ ^ lthe guage, particularly a. it Is ao «v to hm “ KreSaSSteTore ^ tlSSr' i,* : 

hjt of the narrative — he had mar- follow, ft looks as though ■ he ■ outetooding public servant. _ ^ ^ . most bf us can be - ■ Relitiioua. Poeuy. Chutaan a'l 

ssssii. 

they are, sharing a fine the Diary Is that it is the voice of a renew his writing. At his death he gfeat grit . ; : 


pk IV die 

French, English) Spanish and Latin 
words: “I did the cosa con much 
voiuptas"; “toccar ses mamelles", 
etc. Since the whole Diary was pro- 
tected by being in shorthand, there 
seems no reason for this special lap- 
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guage, particularly as it is so easy to ing how things work made 
follow, ft iqoks as though 'lie: outstanding public servant. 
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gave him an earldom, Pepys, who 
had clerked for him, was rewarded J 
by being appobited to the Navy : 
Board. There his efficiency, 1 dili- 
gence and passion for understand- 
ing how things work made him an 

. a a. »■ ..Ub 
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luckless Gorbachev. 
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4 mechanical enthusiasm 


Colin Luckhuret 

r //£ Uster-Petter Tyndale 
Steam Traction rally at North 
Nibley, only a few miles from 
home, seemed an attractive proposi- 
tion late on a wet Saturday afternoon. 

We approached the steam traction 
rally on foot. The road was lined 
with bright yellow traffic cones 
marked GLOSPOL This stands for 
Gloucestershire Police, but the 
acronym suggested to my bizarre 
imagination the political directorate 
of some now defunct Eastern Euro- 
pean communist hierarchy. 

The jolly tunes of steam-powered 
fairground organs drifted to us on 
the wind through the steady drizzle. 

The most dramatic items on view 
were the enormous steam traction 
engines, clanking and whistling as, 
with puffs of steam, they eased gently 
into motion. 

But it was the display of station- 
ary engines which held my interest, 
for many of them, some as old as 
the turn of the century, were manu- 
factured at the factory only a mile 
from us which is still actively build- 
ing specialist diesel engines for a 
wide range of uses. 

This display of stationary engines 


reflected the need for power on the 
farm, for pumping liquid, and for a 
multiplicity of purposes in that period 
between the age of steam and before 
the widespread availability of electric- 
ity. And these engines, usually of a 
low-rated horsepower, have lasted so 
well with renovation and enthusiastic 
maintenance that more than 120 of 
them were chugging away powering 
water pumps, sheep shearing gear, 
and indeed any of the purposes for 
which they were originally designed. 

Many of them, now all owned and 
maintained by enthusiasts, showed a 
history — a brass plate prominently 
affixed always recorded that the 
equipment was "Manufactured by R 
A Hater, Dursley, England" and a 
hand-made notice typically re- 
corded: “Manufactured 1920, used 
to power a water pump or some 
farmer's need for motive power in a 
barn, long disused and neglected, 
found in a ditch 1974, and restored 
to full running order by the owner". 
The owner would most likely be sit- 
ting under an umbrella close by and 
more than willing to answer ques- 
tions on his treasured toy as it 
hummed away industriously. 

Sheep shears clanked off one en- 
gine, Aifa-Laval milk cylinders filled 


Quick crossword no. 274 I Bridge Zia Mahmood 


Across 

1 intestinal 
parasite (8) 

5 Ugly mark (4) 

9 Wild (as cat) (5j 

10 Judas (7) 

11 It wasn't good 
enough to go 
abroad (6,6) 

13 American Indian 
or French 
gangster (6) 

14 World-wide (6) 

1 7 Unfair (at boxing) 

(5.3.4) 

20 Naval or 
pleasure craft (7) 

21 Din (5) 

22 Require (4) 

23 Relating to time 
of year (8) 


Down 

1 Bunch of grass 
or ha|r (4) 

2 Fever f7) 

3 ignis fatuus 
{4, 1.3, 4) 

4 Revolve ( 6 ) 

6 Liquid 
measure (5) 

7 Accelerator ( 8 ) 



8 Have a long 
1116(4,3.5) ' 

12 Fortified tower ( 8 ) 

15 Gold or silver in 
mass (7) 

16 Costar 
assault ( 6 ) 

.18 Bloodsucking 
insect ( 6 ) 

19 Knock down 
— hill (4) 


1 Last week’s solution 


Quad □□55533a 

n □ □ u a a 

□□□a □□□□□□□□ 

□ □ u □ u □ u 

□QQouaaauu 

□ □□□□□□ 
□□□□□□ □□□□□□ 
a □ □ □ □ □ U 

_ □□□□□□aaaa 

□ □□□□□ u 

□□□□□□□□ Hariri 

hq □ □ a a 
Qaaaaaaa anna 


I TALY are once again the bridge 
/ champions of Europe, in the 
persons of Andrea Buratti, Massimo 
Lanzarotti, Lorenzo Lauria, Maur- 
izio Pattacini, Antonio Sementa and 
Alfredo Versace. 

Lauria is a link with the past, 
having played with Benito Garozzo in 
the Blue Team’s twilight years, while 
Versace is a terrific prospect for the 
future. A clay after returning to Italy 
in triumph from the European Cham- 
pionships. he caught a flight to Bali to 
play for his country in the Worid 
Junior Championships. 

Halfway through the tournament, 
Italy were lying second while the 
defending champions, Poland, were 
making steady progress after an un- 
characteristically slow start 

When the two teams met, the 
result was a 20-10 win for Italy, who 
took the lead at that point and were 
never to lose it 

The win would have been more 
emphatic had it not been for some 
extraordinary developments on the 
deal above, which Indicates that even 
the great champions Hre not immune 
to simple human blundering. 

Study the deal and the two auc- 
tions, and decide what you think the 
outcome ought to be. Game all, 
dealer South: « : ■ > . 


Chess Leonard Barden 

C ROYDON has become Britain's 
latest international venue, with 
two tournaments in a month. Their 
organiser is the energetic Chris 
Dunwortli, who in the past year has I 
run the UK's first national league i 
plus several Tide-title events in 
London. ] 

The Croydon Initiative includes a I 




thirties World Championships 

Franklin, Tro mp S^^|Ql| tie loses his 

1 ri4NfB2Bg5T Myf£j ,; W1B 


crown 
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Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 

The Red Rose wilts 


I l *cil TOJ1. 

this move Would have 

centric, now it is high fashion. JnhnRodda In Gothenburg 

BAILEY ran 100 
P^^nitres to restore his coun- 


London. xjc3 hfi?I R| a ,-w 0 wIT7 . ■^uNOVAIN hailui 

The Croydon Initiative includes a followed by dti. NdTandSi'B ™ 11 * 5 t0 ■ re9l ° re ^irinn^ 
new weekly club as well as chil- limiting Write's early Ufa sp - or f ® H^tiUe here 

drens coaching groups which al- hoping to cash in KSVh 39 10 win a wor'dmlehere. 
ready involve more than 150 bovs later in the game. r Tte memory of Ben 

and girls each week. 6 g3 Bb7 7 Bg2 Q e7?g J* he besnurchecl Canadas 

Last month's Croydon Central d 6 90-0 Qd7 W 
tournament was an easy win for top e5 12 Nh5 Qe7 13 u a scar w ,,ch Bailey 
seeded Keith Arkell with 13/15. He Bh31 exf4 15 e5! w L h °, T* 

had a surprise bonus when the ploiting Black's wasted 10 hea bypeaking 1 * 

landlord of the O&kficld Tavern moves If ifi ovfi nw.Lt inwit 

decided to donate £350 prize moifey; d 6 Qd817Nb5 BAy signalled h.s challenge 

and Arkell's total was suddenly &cg3 16 e 6 cxh2+ 17 J 1 * so " ie car y ? 
worth triple Elite points in the Leigh &e 6 18 Nf4 Qf 6 19 Qh&V* Un , lted S 1 t ^ eS . t f- nd ^ a mpr _ 
Grand Prix, the UKE3.000 individual signs. Despite this fiasra s ast ? st l — h !f TrlSnn 

league Graeme Buckley qualified as eTn MiriS? ^ 

newest international mas- excellent score. “LS L of 


alternately off another, f enjoyed 
looking at all these sources of motive 
power, lovingly restored, chugging 
away off long stroke diesels, and 
clearly the source of so much pride. 

“We have a magazine," one en- 
thusiast told me. Not surprisingly, 
It's called Stationary Engines, the 
monthly print order is 6,500 and it 
circulates to a specialist interest 
market all round the world. No 256 
was made available for my inspec- 
tion. Guess what mechanical trea- 
sures the small ads offered? 

To make a family day out, the 
side shows included historic care, 
motor bikes and bicycles (including 
that other bit of local industrial his- 
tory, the Dursley Pedersen) and, in 
a separate tent, some pens of rare 
breed pigs and goats. 

Since my wife’s hobby is our flock 
of rare breed sheep we were in more 
familiar territory here — though I 
am always amused how pigs on dis- 
play in show pens respond by sleep- 
ing the time away while sheep are 
hyped-up. tense, and effectively on a 
nervous tip-toe. Gloucester Old Spot 
sows with nine of a litter slumbered 
noisily and a magnificent sand- 
coloured Tamworth was the most 
splendid porcine exhibit. 


» \JUHIUIWU OO 

England’s newest international mas- 
ter while the promising Richard 
Bates, aged 16, scored his first IM 
norm. Dunworth plans further IM 
events this summer which will add 
to norm and Fide rating opportuni- 
ties in the British championship, the 
Southern Counties International and 
Hastings. 

Keith Arkell-Chrls Rice, 
English Opening 

1 c4 Nf 8 2 Nc3 c 8 The most pop- 
ular current replies to 1 c4 are Nfti 
and g 6 or e 6 and Bb4. 3 e4 d5 4 
cxd5 exd5 5 e5 d4 A gambit alter- 
native is Ne4 6 Nxe4 dxe4 7 Qn4+ 
Nc 6 8 Qxe4 Qd4. 

6 exfB dxc3 7 hxc3 gxfB 8 Bc4 
Qc7 9 Bb3 Bf5 10 Qf3 e 6 11 
Ne2 Nd7 12 d4 Bd 6 13 Ng3 Bg 6 
14 Bh 6 ! White has a definite edge, 
since Black must castle long into the 
path of the advancing c pawn. Instead 
14 &0? (V0! is less forcing. 

Rg 8 15 0-0 0-0-0 16 c4 e5 
17 c5 Be7 18 NI5 Bxf5 19 Qxf5 
Rg 6 20 Be3 Rdg 8 21 g3 R8g7 
Superficially Black is fighting back 
on the g file but . . . 

22 d5 Resigns. Bxc5 23 Bxc5 
Qxc5 24 Racl loses the queen, BfB 
allows 23 c 6 , while Kb 8 23 d 6 forks 
queen and bishop. 


North 
*QJ 
V 8764 
♦ Q98 
*J942 


East 

4 K 10 9 6 5 
*10 

♦ A 10 6 4 2 
*A10 


West E 

* 843 • 4 

* 532 y 

♦ 5 ' 4 

♦ KQ8765 4 

South 

* A72 • 

* AKQJ 9 

* KJ73 
43 


When Poland sat NortfrSouth, 
this was the bidding: 


South West 
Zmudz Lanz 
1*(1) No 

2* 24 

4* No 


North 

Balicki 

14(2) 

3* 

No • 


East 
Buratti 
14 5 

No 
No 


(1) Polish Club, in this case just a 
strong hand. (2) Negative, 0-7 
points. 

Thefinal contract was the normal 
four hearts by South, and West 
made the natural lead' of his 
singleton diamond. 

In the other room, the auction 
’was:- ' -• • . . .. , 
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^nin! Chae Franklm fife in Montreal last month. On 

excel lent score. Way hc d i{1 not neei ] that sort of 

w oqqo pace and his winning time of 9.97 is 
no zatu s | owe8 t at the world champi- 

- J unihips since Carl Lewis took his 

8 'W TT-* first title with 10.07 at Helsinki in 

, 1 m 

1 iat I Britain’s Linford Christie Finished 

8 --fjg Fi \ ’ . » sixth in 10.12 but some 20 metres 

beyond the line began to limp and 
B M : .m S 4 -4^1 then collapsed. The medics were 
4 A i}\. r i quick with ice packs and a binding 

... = \ ami he walked off the track helped 

3 ))-•; 8, g : - -c j by his agent Sue Barrett. 

2 in, ^tiqkr A- " Ik went to hospital on Monday 

j* i for an ultra-sound scan and left lor 

1 vt ,y ' . g ^ Munich on Tuesday to visit the spe- | 

cialjst who has been treating him 

a b c d e 1 • 1 k the Inst couple of years. Dr 
Hans-Wilhelm Mulier-Wolfalirt. 

P Leko v E Lobron. Dortiu ^ | 0 ng ns th^rc is no leai - — and 
1995. Hungary’s Peter Lekohas!- ^ have been determined 
come the only player apart ir: Im-ihe chances of him sprinting 
Bobby Fischer to achieve i ^ before the end of the season 
super-GM rating at age 15 and ti ^realistic, 
to be world champion in 1999.Hr - However, in view of die 1 jumpy 
Leko (White, to play) stands k? umr- he lias had, xvith early defeats, 
but Black's defence looks *- niggles and twinges and finally this 
How did he win quickly? | injury, ii may be wiser to forget this 
.i summer, rest and go back into irain- 
No 2381: The reader. Best pi? 1 1 ingior another season. 






Donovan Bailey: joy of success 




1 . . . Rb 6 2 Bd4 b2 3 Bxb 6 (lhr^ ; 
Bd 8 mate) Kg5 4 h4+ Kh 6 5t : 


lie says how much he enjoys his 
% training regime and there is no 


u, "i} liiuimig ic-gime hlui mem> iiu 

(threat 6 B18 mate) Kg7 6 K- evidence that lie has lost his eutlui- 
Kh 6 ! when 7 Bxb2 stalematori tor athletics except that he 
Bc5 Kg7 repeats. find? the media hard to cope with. 

- Christie, who has been adamant 

that this would be Iris final season 
and that lie would not defend his 
— ( %mpic title, seems eager to return 
Quickly. ‘The season lias a long way 


South 

West 

Lauria 

Las'! 

14(1) 

No 

Dble 

24 

2V 

No 

No 

No 


North EW 
Versace G** 1 ? 
1V(2) » 

No Nc 
4V i 


(1) Conventional strohg op ^ 1 
(2) Negative, 0-7 points. Ha^ 
contract was four hearts by a ^ 1 
and it seemed unlikely that ® 
would hit upon the ace ofd&tf-j 5 
as his opening lead, * 
needed to do if the contrad 
go down. So what should 
A big swing to Italy, 

Well, at the first table the J®' 
West did lead his sW" 
diamond. East won the 


to go." he said. “I want to prove dial 
was not the real Linford Christie out 
there. 1 feel I have let a lot of people 
down." 

The disappointment may yet spur 
him to continue next year. Tin ab- 
solutely sure 1 could have won tin* 
race if 1 had been fit," Christie said. 
Tin nut finished yet. i will come 
back and show them dial I am still 
the fastest man." 

Darren Brailhwaile was offered 
Christie's place in the 200 metres 
but declined it in order to concen- 
trate on the sprint relay. 

Jonathan Edwards restored a 
golden glow to Britain's world 
championship team with an aston- 
ishing performance in the Ullevi 
Stadium on Monday. Edwards 
smashed Iris own world record 
twice when leaping to victory ill the 
triple jump. The 29-yen r-»rid 
Gateshead Harrier left the rest nf 
Iris rivnls scrambling for second 
place from the moment lie landed at 
18. Him with his first effort. 

It obliterated the mark of 17.98 
delivered in the northern Spanish 


town of Salamanca last month. 
Edwards's rivals looked on stunned 
— and they were shaking their 
heads in disbelief when he ex- < 
tended the record to 18.29m with j 
his second attempt 

Missing out the next two rounds, ! 
Edwards settled for a modest 17.49 i 
in the fifth, before forgoing his last 
one. Bermudan Brian Wellman 
slipped into second place with 17.62. 

His next effort was ruled a no-jump 
and this confirmed the man who 
used to refuse to compete on Sundays 
on religious grounds as champion. 

He embraced Wellman and 
bronze medalist Jerome Romain. of 
Dominica, who reached 17.59. then 
saluted the crowd with a huge 
Union Jack. 

Britain may claim part of one 
gold medal won on Sunday. Fiona 
May. born and raised in Derby 
where she was living and competing 
when she won the World Junior 
long jump for Britain in 1988, took 
that title here in Italy’s colours as 
Heike Drechsler of Germany was 
sidelined by injury. May did not 
leave Britain only because she did 
nut get the support that was de- 
served; she married the American- 
born Italian pole-vaulter Gianni 
iapichino. 

The women's 100 metres title 
went to the 30-year-old American 
Gwen Torrence. She always looked 
nIuiiikt in the preliminary rounds 
and in the final on Monday evening 
had more than enough to hold off 
the Jamaican. Merlene Otley. Irina 
Tri valova of Russia was third. 

In the women's 100m hurdles. 
Olga Sliisliigina of Kazakhstan, who 
has dominated the European scene 
this slimmer, suddenly ran out of 
the zip and snap she has shown so 
consistently anil Gail Devers, the 
American Olympic champion, took 
the prize by U. 12 sec — a large mar- 
gin in such an event. 

Here was a ense of an athlete who 
l can produce the series of ont-nff 
f per fori nances the Grand Prix 
1 circuit requires not being able to 
l co | ic with another who puts three 

rao-s together and has the 
S commitment and sharpness needed 
l at (lie end. 


T HERE were easy victories for 
Warwickshire, Glamorgan 
and Northamptonshire in the 
quarter-finals of the NafWest Tro- 
phy. But the argument between 
Yorkshire and Lancashire was not 
settled until the last over of the 
match. 

At Derby. England’s hat-trick 
hero of the fourth Test, Dominic 
Cork, was brought to down to earth 
with a bang when his county, Der- 
byslrire, were comprehensively 
beaten by 116 runs by Warwick- 
shire, who made 290. Cork's contri- 
bution to his side was just one 
wicket and 2 1 runs from the bat. 

Glamorgan, who have never won 
a Lord's final, strolled into their sec- 
ond semi-final in three years when 
they piled up 242 for 9 at Cardiff and 
then dismissed Middlesex for 176. 

At Bristol, Northamptonshire 
won their clash against Gloucester- 
shire by 23 runs. Baiting first, 
Northamptonshire innde 226. Their 
bowlers then cast a spell on the op- I 
position's early batsmen. In the end 
the home county were left to score 
118 off the last 20 overs. However, 
they failed to get anywhere near the 
target 

Mike Watkinson, the Lancashire 
captain, contributed 55 and Neil 
Fairhrother 46 to the Red Rose’s 
modest total of 169 at Headingley. 
Yorkshire made heavy weather of 
overhauling it. the winning run 
coming with only three balls to 
spare. Michael Bevan top-scored for 
Yorkshire with an unbeaten tit). In 
the semi-finals. Yorkshire will meet 
Northamptonshire, while Warwick- 
shire take on Glamorgan. 


his footballing career when Aston 
Villa announced that their 31-year- 
old rumbustious striker was being 
retired on medical grounds because 
of a serious knee injury he sus- 
tained in the game against Man- 
chester United last February. 


A ustralian tycoon Kerry 
Packer's plans to buy up 900 of 
the world’s top Rugby Union players 
for his circus suffered a severe set- 
back when it was announced by the 
South Africnn Rugby Football Union 
that none of its 28-strong World Cup 
squad had agreed to join his break- 
away World Rugby Corporation. 
England’s players will resume their 
talks with Twickenham officials 
next week in their attempt to reach 
an agreement that will keep 
Packer's circus at bay. 


S TEFFI GRAF, the world's lop 
woman tennis player, said she 
has no plans to move front Germany 
despite the tax probe that targeted 
her and led to the arrest of her 
father. Peter Graf was held at his 
home near Heidelberg. According 
to the Mannheim state prosecutor, 
police were sent to Mr Graf’s luxury 
villa because of fears that the for- 
mer second-hand car dealer, who 
lias been embroiled in a financial 
scandal over his millionaire daugh- 
ter's earnings, whs likely to flee the 
country. 


S HAWN LYNCH, a Smith 
African cyclist who holds a 
British passport and won the keiriu 
title al the national track champi- 
onships in Manchester a fortnight 
ago, has been suspended for 12 
months following a positive dope 
test. Lynch, aged 21. tested positive 
for an excessive amount of testos- 
terone after a track meeting al 
Leicester in June. 
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| Cricket County Championship round-up 

iNorthants roar ahead 


Guardian Reporters 

I T WAS a perfect day for the 
faithful at Northampton in the 
tounly ehampionahip clash 
gainst Durham. During a morn- 
'nfi of high-quality, absorbing 
jacket, they rose to acknow- 
.u H ma B n ificent hundred by 
'Mr old favourite, Wayne 
Erkins. A century by any of the 


wear aid leaa nits ^ | vauury uy any oi me 

diamond. East won the ace ^ “me players could not have 
turned the two, a shit p refe^. applauded more warmly, 

signal foi 1 clubs, but West W*. J"°?« in the afternoon on 

with a spadel Adam 'Znn^J with a display of 

easily made an over trick no* & by the 

for Poland. m Wdle order, five wick- 

At the other table; bythefr-’ . "J fo !; 1 1 runs, ensuring 
bidding had finished everyoafj. , Northamptonshire's quest 
forgotten that North wtt ajgi Z^ r championship 
to be declarer - after 4 If* <>? course, 

heart bid had hot 1 r *‘ c ° r rt y J ? 811 “l *** 8 76 

Lasocki as West led his »!#* ' h ^ °rfi»ant 8 492-5 dec, 
heart out of turn, blit ' Vertg t, tiSrtW ii « 268) putB 
down his hand as dummy, Middle™ 16 J *®*?* 8 ® head of 

Poles quickly 1 took the.' lforii c 5^™ tofrwrttf •• 

tricks to defeat the'wmtrtrt*.' J The cham- 


pionship, like the Test series, is 
bubbling along nicely. 

The wickets were shared by 
the Bpinners. Anil Humble took 
four to bring Iris season’s tally to 
75, while Jeremy Snape, with 
Wb looping off-spinners, • 
achieved a career-best five for 
65. Lar Idris’s century completed 
a foil set of hundreds against 
first-class opponents in England. 
It was not his most explosive 
innings, more of a measured 
knock. 

Middlesex, meanwhile, have 
become remorselessly efficient 
In pursuit of the championship. > 
As they headed towards their 
fifth win in a row, the last four by 
an innings, their play carried a 
measure of single-minded, lethal 
competitiveness guaranteed to 
disconcert Warwickshire and 
Northamptonshire. 

They beat Nottinghamshire by 
an Innings and 186 runs at 
Lord's. Nottinghamshire offered 


no more than token resistance. 
Their total of 1 16 was their low- 
est of (he season. 

Middlesex made 587, with 
powerful knocks from skipper 
Getting (148), Pooley (133), 
Brown (83) and Ramprakash 
(62). Nottinghamshire scored 
285 in their first innings and j 
were then bowled out for 116. 

There was no shortage of cen- 
turies for Essex who closed their 
innings on 662 for 7 with Hussain 
contributing 145, Gooch 142, 
Waugh 136, Rollings 85 and 

Irani 78. The total proved too 1 
high for Hampshire, who replied 
with 255 arid 153. There was 
also victory for Lancashire in the 
match agairiat Sussex. Half-cen- 
turies from skipper Watkinson, 
Gallian, Tltchard and Wasitri 
Akram helped Lancashire reach 
. a total of 355 In their first hi- 
dings. Sussex replied with 319 
' and fell short again in the sec- . 
ond knock by 22 runs to 
Lancashire's 215. The defeat 
leaves Sussex lying at the bottom 
of the table. 



Wells: in squad for fifth Test 


S USSEX captain Alan Wells 
looks set to win bis first Teat 
cap for England at die age of 33. He 
has been included in a squad of 13 
for the fifth Teat against the West 
Indies at Trent Bridge as a possible 
replacement for Robin Smith, who 
suffered a fractured cheekbone In 
the fourth Test at Old Trafford. 

Also in the parly are Essex 
seamer Mark Illot and Worcester- 
shire bowler Richard Illingworth. 
The squad: Atherton, Knight. Craw- 
ley, Thorpe, Wells, Hick, White, 
Russell, Watkinson, Cork, Ming- 
.worth, Fraser and Illot. 


J OHN FASHANU, charged late 
last month — with Bruce 


J last month — with Bruce 
Grobbelaar of Southampton and 
Haris Segera of Wimbledon — with 
conspiracy to influence match re-, 
suits, had the final whistle blown on 


A RESOLUTION to halve l he in- 
ternational bnn on drug-users 
from four years to two was rejected 
by an overwhelming majority hi n 
meeting of the International 
Amateur Athletic Federation in 
Gothenburg. 


A N INSPECTION of Damon 
Hill's Wllliams-Renauit after he 
spun off while leading the German 
Grand Prix revealed a left-hand dri- 
vesliaft joint showing an unusual 
amount of wear. This could have 
contributed to the spin,” said the 
team’s technical director, Patrick 
Head. 

T HE BIGGEST television deal in 
the lifetory of sport saw the 
United States network NBC pay the 
International Olympic Committee 
$1.25 billion for US rights to the 
Sydney Olympic Games of 2000 and 
the 2002 Winter Olympic Games in 
Salt Lake City. 

' 1 ' 1 ' 
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D IEGO MARADONA said that he 
would never i set foot in the 

, United States again after he was given 

only an elghbday visa Instead of the- 
[ 10-year visas his Boa Junior team- 
i mates received.. 'They refused to 
... grant me a proper visa because I ad- 
i mire and like Fidel Castro," he said. 



